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' You say my roads are h(u\, and country is impassable. Tt is 
well i 1 am pleoHod to hear you speak as you do. Now you under- 
ttead how tiie powerful Tnr, wbo wiD not submit to time kings, 
can still do nothing with mo, thoo^ ho never oeaeee to nod his armioB 
against me. I do not venture to compare mysolf to those powerful 
soveroigna. I am Shnmyl. n common Tartar ; but my bad rnmla, 
my woods, and my doiiles make me much stronger Uian a good many 
OMMundM. I oa^t to iaobit aU nqr trees with oil, and mix my mud 
witii Cragrsnt honey, so modi do they tend to the salvation of my 
coimtry.** — Words spoken by Shamglt tike grmt'JD^roaukM Uader, «lbo 
held Ruuia in check for thirty- five yeare, 

*' Triumph you may ; ocmfldent you may be, as I am, in the 
gallantry of your troops ; bat when through these gallantries the 
victory has been gained, and you have sneoeeded, then win oome your 
difficulties.'*— TAe Duke of WeUmgton on the Inoaeion of Afghanietant 
m 183a. 

** If we pass into Afghanistan and oecupy Kabul and Kandahar, and, 
as sMus say, wa are going to do, oooupy Her at and I omi sea no limits 
to these operations— evetyfUag of that kind means a n ece ssity fw mora 
mousy, and means a necensity for mors men. From whence are the 
money and men to como ? What do you mean by thiHi sort of strenptlion- 
ing of the Empire ? It is Riniply loading tlie Empire." — Mr. Qlad- 
tUmt'e eecond Midlothian Speech, 1879. 

** Artioiss of ptovisions are not to be trifled with, or left to ohanoe ; 
and there is nothing more clear than that tfaesnbsistenoeof the troopa 
must be oertain upon the proposed service, or the service must be 
rsUnqolshsd.**— 3%« Duke o/ WctUnglon, 
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CHAPTER I 

The Taking of Ali Masjid 

TKE TURNING MOVSMXNT 

Just before sunset, on the 20th November, 1878, the 2nd Brigade of 
the Peshawftr Valley field Foioe,^ oonsietiiig of the Giiidea' Inf aatiy , the 
Ut Sikhs, and the 17th Foot' under Brigadier-General J. A. Tsrtler, 
left its camp at Jamrud to begin the flank march, which was to ensure 
the completeness of Sir S. Browne's victory over tlic garrison of Ali 
Masjid. Speed being esaential to sacoess, and the difficulties pre- 
sented by the oountiy to be traversed very great — tents* bedding 
and baggage were left behind, to be sent up later through the Pftss ; 
aiid the troops took with them only a small hospital establiHhment, a 
reserve of ammunition, two days'cooked rations, and a supply of water 
stored in big leathern bags, known as pukkals,^ in addition to their 
great-ooats, seventy rounds of ammunition, and one day*8 oooked ra- 
tions carried by each man. Unfortunately, the greater part of the 
transport allotted to the Brigade consisted of bullocks instead of mules 

* Appffoi di nate stnngih— 40 Britiah offloera, 1,700 men, of whom 600 were 

Burop>oans. 

' Tliw rogimont had spont the summer in tho Murreo Hills, wlioro it }iad 
boon carefully trained for tlio work that lay before it. Evatt, inhia RecoUectiom, 
says " that it was about the last of the long-servioe battalioiM of that simy 
which was just then disappearing before the short-eervioe system* and better 
specimens of that old regime oould not be seen than the men of tho 17th, who» 
for weight and spaco oprnpitKl per man, were probably 30 per oeat.. heavier, and 
much Vjroiuler than the yinmi^or soldiorri of to-day." 

' Those bags vary in size according to the nature of the animal on which 
they are placed, bat every camel, mule, or bullock oarrieaone on each aide, and 
the bheestia have to ezttrcifle much discretion in drawing water, so that the 
two pukkala may continae to balance each other to the cod. 

1 B 
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« mistake which was to leave the men without food for over twenty- 
lour hoQiB. BaiknoBB Boon olosed in upon the oolunuii and when the 
comparatively easy road across the Jam plain gave place to an ill- 
defined track running up a deep ravine, sometimes on one side of a mouji- 
tain stream, sometimes on the other, sometimes in its very bed, oven 
the Native guides, men of the district, familiar with its eveiy rook and 
stone, were often at fault; the transport animals blundered into the 
midst of the troops ; one corpe lost touch with another ; a large part 
of the 17th Regiment wandered away from the path, and was with 
difficulty brought back to it by the shouting and whistling of its com- 
mander ; and there was so much confusioa and so many delays that 
it was ten o'clock before the force, tired and cold, the men's boots and 
putties* soaked through and through, from frequent crossing and re- 
crosaing of the Lashora River, arrived at the little hamlet of the same 
name. Here it settled down to such rest as oouki be obtained under 
these uncomfortable oonditioos, lor fires were out of the question, 
where there was no oertainty that hidden foes might not be lurking 
close at hand.* 

The 1st Brigade, consisting of the 4th BattaUon Rifle Brigade, the 
4th Gurkhas, the 20th Punjab Infantry, and the Hazara Mountain 
Battety,* fared even worse than the Sad, for it had to b^gm the 

day with marching from Hari Singh-ka-Burj to Jamrud, whore it 
arrived to find, to the diagust of its commander, Brigadier-General 

1 " A31 tho troops on this occasion wore woollen puttios, or bandages, round 
the logs in place of gaiters. Now, them are oxcollent in tho snows whoro tlioy 
were first worn ; but after being wetted, they (h y on the K'gs, tiLihtcn. and cjniso 
stifiness and cramp. ... I have no doubt aiany luou, built u£ the 1st aud 
2iid Brigiifdes, were hampeted and hurt by thaw bandagw during the long 
marahM of Novambedr 2l8t and 22nd, without knowing the oattae.**~0. B. 
Scott. 

* In the recent TirtUi Campaign, the men suffered terribly from the enforce* 
inent of this essential precaution. 

a Appro xirnato strength — 15 British officers, 1,900 men, of whom 600 were 
Europeans, and four guns. 
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Macpherson, that the supphes and transport which ought to have 
been awaiting it, wm not mdy, and to be kept hanging about till 
eleven p.ni. before it oonld make a fireah start. What with the 
darkness,* what with the practical absence of a road, and what 
with the dif^culty of getting the Laden bullocks along, the subsequent 
march proved very trying, and the position of the troops throughout 
the nif^t was, potentially, one of great peril, for, if the Ifohmands 
had oome down the eastern slopes of the Rotas Heights, and fallen upon 
them as they stumbled and groped tlicir way along the Lashora ravine, 
Macpheison would have had to choose between a retreat or an advance 
up the steep mountain side, three thousand feet high, in pursuit of 
an invisible enemy, and exposed to a shower of rooks and stones — 
missiles which every hiO-man knows well how to handle. Fortunat<^ly, 
no such alternative was presented to him, and the hoad of tlie column 
— the rear-guard being still far behind— reaohed Lashora between 
nz and seven o'clock on the morning of the 2lBt, just as the dad Brigade 
was preparing to leave it, and halted to look up and give Tytler a fair 
start. 

The latter did his best to get and keep well ahead, but though 
his Brigade, led by that active and energetic officer, Ci^onel F. H. 
Jenkins, pushed on as fast as it could, its progress was painfully slow. 

Tlic column, advancing in single file, extended over a distance of 
nearly three miles, and, as the sun rose high in the heavens, the reflected 
heat from the bare, slaty rooks became almost insupportable, and 
there were no trees to give the men shade, or springs to slake their 
thirst. For the first four miles, the road continued to ascend the 
Lashora ravine, between low hills on the right hand, and rocky, 
overhanging spurs a thousand feet high, on the left ; on issuing thence, 
it dwindled to a mere goat-track, which ran uphill and downhill, 

* The escort in charge of the mules carrying the reserve ammunition of two 
of the ro(;iti)ent8 lost their way in the dark, and after vainly trying to regain 
the track, returned to Jamrud. 
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scaling cliffs and dropping into gorges, the shaly soil at every step 
slipping away from under the feet of men, mules and bullocks, 
retarding the advance of the two former, and almost bringing the 
latter to a standstill, so that it was two o'clock in the afternoon when 

the column, having crossed tlie Sapparai, or Grassy Flats, leading up to 
the watershed, arrived at Pani Pal, at the foot of the Pass connecting 
the Rotas Heights with the Tartara Mountain, the highest peak in 
this group of hills. Here a wide and varied view became suddenly 
visible. Far away to the north, the snowcapped Himalayas gleamed 
in the sunshine ; to the south, the broad Indus washed tlie base of 
Fort Attock, and wound tlirough the salt hills andplains of the Derajat ; 
whilst to the west, almost immediately below the wilderness of rocks 
in which the invaders had halted, lay, in deep shadow, the j^wning 
chasm of the Khyber. A magnificent prospect ; but a spring of 
cool, fresh water which was soon discovered, had more attractions for 
the hot and thirsty troops; and Tjrtler*s whole attention was absorbed 
in scanning the country for a possible enemy, and trying to trace 
the course of the three paths which branch off from this commanding 
point. One of these runs, northward by a circuitous and compara- 
tively easy route, through Mohmand territory to the Khyber ; the 
second descends abruptly to the same Pass through the gorge which 
separates the Tartara Mountaui from the Rotas Heights; and the 
third follows the crest of those heights to their highest point, just 
over All Masjid. It was by the second of these roads that the column 
was to find its way down to Kata Kushtia, and Tytler, though hard 
pressed for time, felt so strongjLy that he must not entangle his troops 
in such difficult ground without first ascertaining whether danger 
would threaten their left flank and rear, that he decided to halt his 
Force, wliilat Jenkins and a Company of the Guides reconnoitred 
towards the heights. Scarcely had this party left Pani Pal when a 
strange reverberation filled the air, which Jenkins, on laying his ear 
to the ground, at once pronounced to be the booming of heavy guns ; 
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and as the raoonnoitrera drew near to the edge of the ridge overlookiiig 
Ali Masjid, the sound of Artillery fire became more and more clear 

and distinct. So far, though cavc-dwellings and patches of cultiva- 
tion had occasionally been passed, witii, here and there, tlic tower of 
some robber chieftain, the oountiy, but for one small band of mar- 
auders, which exchanged shots with the head of the column, had 
appeared to be entirely deserted by its inhabitants ; now a large 
number of armed Mohmands came, suddenly, into s'luht, rusliing down 
the hiMde, and Jenkins fell back upon Pani Pal to report what ho 
had heard and seen. 

The news that the main body of the IXyision was engaged with 
the enemy, quickly spread through the ranks, and the men, forgetting 
fatigue and hunger — the last of the food carried by them had been 
eaten before leaving Lashora, and the bullocks carrying the rest of 
the rations had long since parted company with the troops — were 
eager to push on. JJat Tytler saw clearly that the circumstances in 
wliich he now found himsolf, demanded a change in the original plan, 
by which the whole of his force was to take up its position across the 
Khyber defile. As the Mohmands were evidently present in groat 
strength and hostUely inclined, as his hospital establishment and 
commissariat were six miles in rear, and the Brigade which ought 
to have covered his left flank, was also behind — by abandoning Pani 
Pal, he would not only lose his oommunications with the latter and 
ezpoee the former to the risk <d bemg cut off and captured, but would 
leave open the road by which the Mohmand contingent in Ali Masjid 
might retire from that fortress after its fall, or by which it could be 
r^orced in case that fall should be delayed. Very reluctant 1\% 
therefore, though with soldier-like promptness, he made up his mind 
to send Jenkins with the Guides and the major portion of the Ist 
Sikhs, to Kuta Kushtia, whilst ho himself, with a detachment of 
the latter corps and Her Majesty's 17th Regiment, remained at Pani 
Pal to guard Jenkins's rear and keep in touch with Macpheison. 
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That General, having detached the 20th Punjab Infantry, under 

Major H. W. Gordon, to cover his left, had resumed his march at 
8 a.m., and, following in Tytler's wake, had soon overtaken that 
offioer*8 commissariat bullocks, which so blocked the narrow path 
that the troopB had considerable difficulty in forcing their way through 
them. Between two and three o*clock, the column arrived at the lower 
edge of the Flatn (Sa])2)arui), previously mentioned, wlicrc it was 
fortunate enough to find a little water. By this time the men, who 
had been over thirty hours under arms, were so worn out that Colonels 
Newdigate and Turton reported thmr respective r^ments, the Eifle 
Brigade and the 4th Gurkhas, unfit to go further,* and Macpherson, 
like Tytler, had to accept the responsibility of modifying tlie part 
assigned to him in the common programme and, to some extent, for 
the same reason, viz., the danger to which his hospital and com- 
i issariat transport would be exposed if, by pushing on to the summit 
of the Rotas Heights, he were to put it out of liis power to protect 
them during the dark hours which were dose at hand. On the Flats, 
then, the main body of the turning parfy bivouacked on the evening 
of the 21st of November ; whilst the flanking regiment, after many 
hours of stilT clinibiiig, during the coui*se of which it had been threat- 
ened by a large number of Mohmands, established itself at dusk on 
the top of Turhai, a ridge parallel to, and immediately under the 
Rotas Heights. 

1 " I asked Colonel Newdigate and Colond Turton if their men oouUl go on, 
and (hey eaid (hey were qai(e exhaus(ed. There was no wa(er farther on. and 
(he whole of (he baggage might have been oarried off and (he eseort out up if 
we had deeer(ed it, and Ty(ler*s bnggago was all behind my Brigade." 

Extract from General Macphwaon*s J owntU. 
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CHAFTEB U 
The Taking of Ali Masjid 

THB FRONT ATTACK 

Thb arrangements for the advanice of the main body of the Peshawar 
Valley Field Force 'had been completed on the evening of November 
20th, by the issuing of an order that no baggage should accompany the 
column to add to its respi^usibilities and hamper ita movements, nor 
any transport animals other than the mules set apart to cany the three 
days* cooked rations, which were to suffice for the needs of the troops 
tin, Ali Masjid having fallen, the Pass would be open to the free 
passage of impedimenta of all kinds, which, meantime, were to 
remain at Jamrud in charge of tlie 45th Sikhs. 

Before daybreak on the 21st, Sir Samuel Browne and his Staff had 
taken up a position on some high ground a little beyond the British 
camp, and, as the sun rose, it showed them all the hill-tops crowned 
by groups of Afridis, intently watching the movements of the long 
cdnmn, which was already winding its way through the Jam plain 
towards the entrance of the Shadi Bagiar defile.* Two companies of 
Sappers and Miners led the van, accompanied by their regimental 
mules carr}-ing intrenching and road-making tools, also by a wing of 
the Slat Foot, and one of the 14th Sikhs, furnished by tiie 3rd Brigade 
to protect and assist them in the work of smoothing and widening the 
stony track so as to render it practicable for the heavy guns drawn by 

1 Approximate strength — 1 10 Britiah officers, 4,500 men, of whom 1,700 were 

Europcnnsi, nnd 22 guns. 

» Shadi Bagiar— WoU's mouth. 

T 
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elephants, and of ramping the sides of the numerous drainage Unes 
which interaeot this strotch of comparatively open country. The 
advanced guard was followed by the Artillery ; that, by the 3rd Brigade, 
the 4th Brigade bringing up the rear ; whilst a signalling party, under 
Major H. B. Pearson, whicli had been detached to occiij)v tlie Saikai 
Hill» succeeded, later in the day, in establishing heiiographic com- 
munication with Jamnid. 

In the Shadi Bagiar ravine, the troops struck the road built during 
the first Afghan War by Colonel Mackeson, Coniiiiissioner of PeslMuar. 
It was found to be in a fair state of preservation, except in a few places 
where it had been damaged by floods. These were easily repaired, and, 
after a flanking party oonasting of detachments of the 81st Foot, 
I4th Sikhs, and a Mountain Battery, had been sent up a gully to occupy 
some heiglits from wliicli tliey could cover its advance, the column 
pushed steadily on. About 10 a.m., the advanced guard reached 
the summit of the long, low, stony Shahgai Ridge, where it quickly 
deployed, and threw out skirmishers, who exchanged shots with the 
Afghan pickets and forced them to retire on Ali Masjid, which had 
now come into sight, about two thousand five hundred yards distant, 
in a northerly direction. The Khy ber Bi ver , which here takes a sudden 
turn to westward, flows sixty feet below the ridge, and on its right 
bank, between Browne's Force and the Afghan fortress, lay a tangled 
maze of hills and ravines, clothed with low shrubs and tall coarse grass, 
in which any number of tribesmen might be lurking ; whilst, on its 
left bank, advance was rendered excessively difficult, and the dis* 
positions of the enemy were effectually concealed from view by a series 
of rocky spurs, thro^^•n off from the precipitous south-wc;stcrn face of 
the Rotas Heights. Those dispositions did credit to their author — 
possibly some British pensioner or deserter from the Indian Army, 
who had acquired his knowledge of the art of fortification when 
serving in the Sappers and iDners. The Afglian position stretched 
right across the valley of the Khyber Biver, and embraced not only 
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the isolated hill on which Ali Masjid k perohed/ but two other 
enunenoes. The first of these— « semioironlAr lidge eight hundred 
yards long, broken by three peaks— stretches from the Khyber River 

in the direction of the Bazar Vallej', its southern face five liundred 
yards in advance, and a little to westward of the AU Masjid Hill, 
£rom which its northern side is separated by a rod^ goige. This 
ridge, two hundred feet higher than the Fort which it completely 
dominates, is extremely difficult of access, its upper slopes being ex- 
cessively precipitous ; and the Afghans had shown that they recog- 
nized its taoUcal importance by erecting stone breastworks along its 
crest, and small redoubts on each of the three peaks, the whole line 
bdng defended by eight light guns. 

The gorge, previously mentioned, divides after running back some 
little distance ; one branch of it sweeping round to the north-west, 
the other, to the north-eaat. Between them, facing east and completely 
hidden from the Shahgai Plateau by the ridge just described, rises 
the second hill, covering the western front of Ali Masjid, and com- 
manding from its summit the whole length of the gorge; here two 
breastworks had been thrown up to shelter the Afghan riflemen. 

Ali Masjid itself, hardly distinguishable from the grey rock on 
which it rests, was, at that time, an oblong building a hundred and 
sixty feet long by sixty broad, with circular towers connected by 
curtain walls, standing on the flat summit of a detached hill, wliich 
rises to a height of three hundred and fifty feet above the river that 
washes its eastern base. On the southern face of the Fort which looks 
to the Shahgai Ridge, eight heavy cannon had been mounted ; two 
more had been placed in position behind breastworks constructed in 
the face of the cliff, a hundred and fifty feet below the walls ; and, 
lower still, a single gun swept with its fire the right bank of the Khyber 
River. Nor had the left bank of that stream been omitted from the 

^ Ali Masjid is about six miles firom the esstem month of the Khyber Pass, and 
nina miles from Jamnid. 
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Afghan engineer's plan of defence; tor, on precipitous olifls, near the 
foot of the Rotas Heights, joined together by entrenchments and a 
rough covered way, more stone works had been built up, and armed 

with five guns, to cojiimand the approaches on thai .side of the river, 
and enlilade the low ground in the vicinity of the three fortified liills.* 
The garrison of this great fortress, consisting of three thousand regular 
inisntiy, six hundred militia, twenty-four guns, and two htmdred 
cavalry, was, in point of numbers, adequate to its defence, and it had 
in Faiz Mahomed a brave and determined commander ; but its strength 
had been weakened by sickness, and the moraU of the troops impaired 
the knowledge that they stood alone, witii no siqiports or reserves 
within reach, surrounded by tribes who, though of the same blood 
as themselves, regarded them with jealous eyes, and were as certain 
to fall upon them, in the event of defeat, as to snatch from them a large 
share of the spoils of victory, should they succeed in repelling the 
British attack. 

Sir Samuel Browne having secured the safety of his flanks by 
placing strong observation parties on suitable ground, proceeded to 
eacamine the A%han position so far as it could be seen from the Shahgai 
Ridge- Ab the result of this examination, he ordered Appleyaid, with 
the 3rd Brigade, to drop down into the valley of the Khyber, which 
here flows in a broad and sliingly bod, and to occupy the abandoned 
village of Lala Chena, ready, the moment Macpherson's Brigade came 
into sight on Betas, to advance and cany by assault the semicircular 
hiU which has been shown to be the key of the Afghan position. In 

* Mr. Archibald Forbes, the well-known war-corrcspondont, wlio was present 
with the Force during the action and who cnrofully examined the position aftcr- 
worda, writes : — " The oxcessivo labour whit h inuat have been expended in 
•rming the poeition moved one's stvprise and edmintion. Qudb had been hauled 
up praelpioe8,and great atoree of ammunition aocumulated about tluvn. One 
thne-guntMttery on the proper left of the Khyber Biver was pccobed on a mere 
ledge about half-way up the face of a beetiing crag, and ita gune oovered the level 
ameep along which ]ay the only line of approaoh to the Afg^ian oemp at the mouth 
of the defile oonunencing at Ali Masjid." 
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the meanwhile, the sappenand minen, under the protection of a wing 
of the 14th Sikhs, were aet to work to render the steep and nigged path 
leading down to tiie valley, praotioahle for artery, and detachments 

of tlie 81st and 51st Foot were directed to take possession of the nearest 
of the Rotas spurs, in order to cover Appleyard's right flank and to 
watch the enemy holding the true left of the Id^baai podtian; whilst 
the Garalry Brigade, nnder Brigadier-General G. Gough, was drawn 
up on the reverse slope of the Shaligai Heights. While tliese movements 
were in progress, the two guns of the Koyal Horse Aitiliery, with 
elephant equipment which had come op with the advanced gnaid, 
opened fire, at a distance of two thousand eight hundred yards, on 
the enemy's fortifications. Their guns promptly replied, and, as the 
Afglian gunners had previously ascertained the correct ranges all 
round Ali Masjid, their practice was admirable ; and had they used live 
shell Instead of round shot, the British losses would have been heavy. 
At noon, the Elephant Battery, consisting of three 40-pounder B.L. 
Armstrongs, under Major C. VV". Wilson, and the 3rd Battery under Major 
T. M. Hazierigg, came into action, the latter a few hundred yards in ad- 
vance of, and to the right of the former. At first their fire was not 
very accurate, the shells either dashing against the great mass of rock 
that rises close behind Ali Masjid, or falling into the deep gorge between 
the two hills ; but, the correct range once found, the parapets of the 
Fort were quickly reduced to ruins and considerable loss inflicted on 
their defenders. Yet, the enemy's artillery was only partially silenced, 
and ^e Afghan gunners stuck with remarkable tenacity to their guns. 
At two o'clock, the Britisli ammunition began to run short, the wagons 
carrying the spare powder and shot were far in the rear, and there was 
still no sign of Macpherson's Brigade. The situation, from the political 
point of view, was, in Gavagnari's opinion, growing critical; for he 
feared that, unless the Afghans were attacked, the Afridls and Moh- 
mands would go over to them in a body, a secession which might 
oblige Sir S. Browne to remain on the defemuve till reinforcements 
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could reach him. Influenced by the Political Officer's opinion, the 
General took up a more commanding position on high ground beyond 
Lala Chena, and ordered Applcyard to press forward withont waiting 

for Macplierson's co-operation; the Mountain Battery, 11. 9 Ko3'al 
Artillery, to establish iteelf at a point from which it could support 
him by shelling the fortificationa he was about to attack; and the 
4th Brigade, under Brigadier-General W. B. Brown, oonsiating ol 
the 51st Light Infantry and the Gth Bengal Infantry, to cover his 
rigiit flank by advancing along tlic rocks under Rotas, and driving 
the enemy from its spurs. Hardly had these orders been given than 
the Afghan fire which had slackened for a time, burst forth with 
renewed energy, whilst the British guns on the ridge, owing to the 
threatened failure of tlieir ammunition, were unable to reply vdth 
corresponding vigour. Alajor T. C. Manderson's troop of horse- 
artiUeiy, however, witii an escort of the 10th Hussars and a company of 
Sappers, found its way down to the bed of the river, where, at a range of 
a thousand yards, it took up a good position for shelling tlie Afghan 
works on the semicircular hill, though not without drawing on itself 
a rather heavy fire from the enemy's guns. 

The movement along the base of Rotas was soon brought to a 
standstill by a precipitous cliff crowned by the enemy^s skirmishers ; 
and, though Applcyard did his best to carry out his instructions, 
progress, owing to the intricate nature of the ground, was so slow that 
Sir 8. Browne, seeing the impossibiUty of pushing the attack home 
before dusk, and feeling certun that, by morning, the movements of 
Tj^tler and Macpherson would have shaken the enemy's confidence, 
determinod to jiostpone the assault till daybreak. Unfortunately, 
before Lord WiUiam Beresford to whom he entrusted the dangerous 
task of conveying a message to Applcyard, could reach the 3rd Brigade, 
part of its troope were already in action. Very injudiciously, the 27th 
Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major H. Birch, and a detachment 
of the 14th Sikhs, under Lieutenant F. G. Maclean, had been allowed 
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to get far ahead of the rest of the Brigade;^ and, unoonfldoas that the 

bulk of the troops had ceased to afford them support, these isidated 
bodies continued to fight their way up the steep sides of the ridge, 
Maclean leading, on the right, with his Sikhs ; Birch, on the left, with 
a portion of his Punjabis ; and the remainder of the 27th, under 
Captain Swetenham, some distance in the rear.^ vSuddenly, issuing 
from thick jungle, the Siklis found theuiueives under a heavy ilre. 
Pressing boldly on, they succeeded in getting withi|i sixty yards of the 
breastworks, but here, Maclean having been shot through the shoulder, 
they had to seek temporary shelter under a cliff and to call back for 
assistance to the ruiijabis. Birch, with a few of his men, rushed to 
their aid, to be shot dead before ho could reach them-^* His lieuten- 
ant, Fitzgerald, seeing him fall, dashed forward with fifteen of the Sikhs 
to try to recover his body, but the enemy*s fire proved too deadly, 
litzgerald, twice wounded in the rush, was struck for the third time 
and killed outright in the very act of raising Birch, and most of his men 
shared his fate/ 

^ ** The point in doobft is whether the Slat Footrwow ordend to attook at 
the same time as the 14th Sikhs and the 27th Punjabis, or whether tliey were held 
in reserve to support the attack as it developed. It soems, however, that they 
did in part advance and were recalled. The aocounts vary so far, ns I am aware, 
but this I know, that no Eiiropean soldier came back wounded froru the assault, 
nor was any dead European soklier found on tho hillside next morning, so that 
it is evident that tho brunt of the attack did not come on them^ but on tlie Native 
vegunentB of the Brigade."— Evatt*t JStooOaeljofw. 

' Mr. Ardiibald Fbrhea eaya that "Swetenham heaid the call, but, with an 
aeceptanoe of reeponaibility whioh A es him perhaps more oredii than would the 
anocessful command of a forlorn hope, he dared to disobey it, for the sound had not 
reached Birch and Maclean, out there to his front, on the steep slope trending 
up to the Afghan position. . . . Had Swetenham olK'ycd tho recall, he would 
have left them to their fate, and he held that Iiia higher duty was to disobey and 
follow the fortunes of his advance.'* 

* '* Whilst examining the ballet wound of Captain Birch, whtoh was in the 
region of the heart, it was foimd that a looket oontaining a pictnre of his wife had 
been oarried into the womid by the bullet.**— Evatt*a lUeoSkeHont. 
« During the nig^t aeveral men of the 27th Punjab Infantry erept up to the 
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The position of the aaaaulting party wae now extremely critical, 
bat, fortunately, the Commanding Engineer, Colonel F. R. Mannaell, 
who arrived, at this juncture, at the foot of the alopee and asaamed 

command of all tlio troops in the neighbourliood, prevented the enemy 
from improving his success by pushing forward a company of sappers, 
and ordering up eveiy available man from the rear ; and at nightfall, 
when hoetilitieB had eeaeed aU over the field of operations, Maolean and 
his Sikhs stole from the shelter of the clifis, and fell back on the 27th 
Punjab Infantry.* 

Sir S. Browne, who had spent an anxious day, was destined to spend 
a yet more anxious night. Of the 1st and i2nd Brigades, he had still 
no tidings ; the 3rd Brigade, broken up into various small bodies, was 
in a dangerous position, scattered over a ditVu iilt and intricate country, 
where low scrub and liifjli grass offered the enemy every advantage, in 
ease the Afridis and Mohmands should combine with the Amir*s 
troops in a ni^t attack ; the 4th Brigade was cut off from rendering 
assistance to the 3rd by the river and the numerous drainage lines 
which intersect the valley ; tlie artillery ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted, and the wagons with fresh supplies wero still in the Pass, 
struggling painfully forward in the face of the difiBculties unavoidable 
wheie crowds of undisciplined camp followers, commissariat animals 
and vehicles are cooped up in a narrow and steep defile. 

bodies of their officers, and, with the devotion so often displayed by the Native 
soldier towards his British leader, sat by thorn till dawn, whea they wero 
removed and sent to Peshawar for burial. 

^ It had seemed Cor a time aa if Sir S. Browne's force would be left without 
any hospital wtaUishiiieiit, for tho otdat iasned on the evaning of the 20th, for- 
bidding any but nrala transport to enter tlie Pass, paralysed tiia action of a de- 
partmant to whioh only oamak had boon allottad. Fortunataiy, Burgeon-Major 
Evatt was a man of resource. He obtained permission from the principal medical 
offlcer at Jamrud to pack a number of doolies with blankets, brandy, beef-tea 
and dressing*?, and lio and Surgoon-Mnjor Croagh managed to force their way to 
the front, where they arri\'od just as the men wounded in the assault, were 
being curried down to tlie river. 
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THE TAKING OF ALI MASJID 

BTAT'DESITUATIONi OF SIR 8. BROWNE'S DIVISION 
KIOHT OF NOVEMBER TBE 22ni>, 1878.* 

Uaih Body. 

On the Sbahgai Heights — 

E Battery, Ird Brigade Royal Artillery. 

13th Battery, 0th Brigade Royal ArtUkry (heavy guna). 

3 Troops 10th Hussars. 
2 Squadrons 11th Bengal Lancers. 
2 Squadrons Guides Cavalry. 
In front of Slxahgai Heights on right bank of Kiiyber River — 
Brown's Brigade. 



Slat Foot. 
UthSikha. 

27th Punjab Infantry. 
In tile bed of tlie Khylxjr Rivor below Shahgai Heighta— 

I Battery, C Brigade Royal Horse Artillery, escorted by a troop 10th 
Hussars, and covered by the 2nd and 3rd Goropaniea of Sappers and 

Miners. 

On a spur of the Rotas Heights, to the right, overlooking the Kiiybor Ri ve r 
Appleyard*s Brigade. 

11th Battery, 9tb Brigade Royal Artillery (moimtain guna). 
Slst Light Infisntry. 
6th Bengal Infantry. 
TVoopa bekmging to Main Body had cooked ratkms, but no warm clothing. 

TXTAMINO FOBCK. 

Maepherson'a Brigade — 

On Sapparai Plateau, its left flank covered by four companios 20th Punjab 
Infantry, 
lytler'a Brigade— 

Part at Pani Pal ; part at Kata Khostia, eommanding theioad throni^ the 
Khyber Pass. 

The troops belonging to Turning Fwoe had neither food nor warm cloth- 
ing. 

Witii the dawn oame reliel from anxiefy. Just after Sir. S. Browne 
had codared aa aasatdt in force, and whilat he was awaitUig the oocu- 

1 Tsehnioal phrase used by Napoleon to denote strength, position, and con* 

dition of a F'orco. 

* See sketch ol dispositions for the attack on AU Mssjid. 
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pation of some oommanding giouid on his right preparatory to the 
advance, news was brought in by a Kashmere trader that, on the 

previous evening, the enemy had heard that Tji/ler had crossed the 
Sapparai, and that he himself had seen the Afghan cavalry escaping up 
the Khyberdefila A little later, Lieutenant J. J. S. Ghiaholme of the 
9th Lanoers, rode up to report that he had just spoken with Captain 
Beresford, R.E., who, with another engineer officer and a small party 
of men, had crept forward at peep of day, to reconnoitre All Masjid, 
and had discovered that the place had been evacuated during the night. 
On this confirmation of the welcome news— for an assault would have 
entailed a great loss of life— the General and his Staff scrambled 
down to tlio enemy's encampment, whicli they found in a state of the 
utmoat confusion, and of indescribable iiitli. Food and clolliiog, 
arms and ammunition, lay scattered about in every direction, and in 
the tents were many sick and wounded men. From the camp, General 
Browne ascended to the Fort, where, amid the ruins created by his 
gims, many more wounded were found, abundoned by their comrades 
in their hasty flight. All were removed as soon as possible to the 
field hospital, and later on to Peshawar. 

The portion of Tytler*8 Brigade which had given AU Masjid so 
easily into Sir S. Browne's hands, had begun the descent to Kata 
Kushtia about three o'clock in the afternoon of the 21st. The way lay 
down a deep, dark, narrow ravine, sometimes in the bed of the torrent^ 
sometimes throu^ thorny acacia scrub. Climbing over boulders, 
scrambhng through difficult places on hands and knees, sliding down 
rocks so steep and high that return would have been impossible, each 
man, in turn, handing down his rifle to the comrade in front of him — the 
Guide Infaatiy and the Ist Sikhs made such despatch, that by 4.30, 
they had reached a rocky ledge a hundred feet above the little hamlet 
of Kata Kushtia, and about two miles in rear of Ali Masjid. Here, 
Jenkins decided to await the result of the engagement which he knew 
to be still proceeding. His force was too small and too exhausted 
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with fatigue and hunger to assume the offensive, whilst its presence in 

the strong defensive position he had taken up, might be expected to 
realize the hopes which had been built on its advance. News of ita 
aniyal in the Khyber was certain to reach the garrison of Ali Masjid 
before long, and, unless the day had gone against Sir 8. Browne's main 
body, the fear of being taken between two fires and having their retreat 
cut off, would exercise its usual dispiriting influence on tlie iVfghans. 

Such a contingency as a failure of the front attack on Ali Masjid, 
was not so utterly impossible that it could be left entirely out of 
account, and Jenkins and his men must have had some very uneasy 
moments when they recalled the frightful difficulties of the road by 
which they had come, the swarms of Mohmands and Afridis whom 
they had seen on the hill tops, and had to tell themselves that no help 
could be looked for from the comrades whom they had left behind 
them at Pani Pal. At first, however, they had small time for such 
reflections, for liardly had they Uned the rocks commanding the defile 
than a party of Afghan cavalry came leisurely trotting up the Pass. 
A volley from eight hundred rifles, at a distance of from three to 
five hundred shards, startled them out of their security, and sent 
some of them galloping back to Ali Masjid, wliilst others dashed boldly 
forward and made good their escape. Presently, a second body of 
cavalry trotted round the spur close to Jenkins's position. Catching 
sight cf his troops, they hesitated for a moment, then, urging their 
horses to their utmost speed, tliey, too, rushed past under a storm d 
bullets, leaving, like their predecessors, several of their number on the 
ground. When they had disappeared. Captain A. G. Hammond, of 
the Guides, proposed to take a company and occupy Kata Kushtia, 
thus completely blocking the Pass, but Jenkins refused to entertain 
the proposal. Darkness was falling ; the sound of firing bej-ond Ali 
Masjid had died away. What had been the result of the engagement 
he had no means of knowing ; and to weaken his force by dividing it, 
and expose a small body of his men to a possible attack under conditions 

0 
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which would prevent his coming to their assiBtance, seemed to him 

unjustifiable. Therefore, as there was no further chance of work that 
night, and no hope of food before moraing, the troops laj- down among 
the rooks, wliilst their commander wrote the following letter to Sir S. 
Browne which he entrusted to one of his own men, with orders to 
find his way, as best he oonld, to Head Quarters, aeoompanied by one 
of the prisoners juat taken. 

Kata KnssnA, 

November 2lst, 1878. 

Mt dear Sib Sak,— 

I am here with Guides and 1st Sikhs. The enemy's cavalry came 
imdei our fire from three to five hundred yards, and after considerafalo 
loss galloped up the valley in disorder. No infantry and guns have 

come our way. 

1st Brigade and rest of 2nd are at Pani Pal ; the road between 
that place and this is veiy difficult, and our mules could not come down, 
consequently we are very hungry, both officers and men. If you can 
signal to 2nd Brigade, I should like the mules with our food to come 
down to Tor Tang and then on to us ; the road between that place 
and Pani Pal is very easy* I believe. I presume, of course, that the 
Rotas mountun is in our hands. I send a prisoner, a cavalry man 
— he at one time belonged to the Indian army — ^who may give you 
information. 

I shall hunt for flour in Kata Kustia as soon as it is daylight, but 
I expect these fellows have deatfed the pkioe right out ; you have no 
fiour to send me, I suppose ? ? ? I hardly think the men could march 

• without some food. 

Tours sincerely. 
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Early the following morning three hundred Afghan Infant ry, led by 
an officer on horseback, approached Jenkins's position, but, seeing the 
tioopa drawn up to raoeive them, they broke their ranks and tried to 
make good their escape vp the rocky rides of the defile. It would have 
been easy to shoot them all down, but Jenkins, unwilling to kill brave 
men caught in a trap, sent one of the captured horsemen to assure them 
that, if they surrendered, they would be well treated. On receipt of 
this message, the Afghan officer recalled tiie fugitives, and, forming 
them up, made them pile arms, at the same time tendering his own 
sword to Jenkins, wlio courteously returned it to him. Then, much to 
the astonishment and delight of the prisoners, they were allowed to sit 
down and eat the food they carried with them. This detachment had 
hdd the outlying pickets of All Masjid during the night of the 21st, 
and only at daybreak of the 22nd, had its commander discovered that 
he and his men had been deserted by the rest of the garrison, who, 
finding the Khyber closed against them, had hastily decided to retire 
on Jellalabad by the Bazar Valley. 

Tytler and Miacpherson had been undisturbed during the night, but 
with tlie return of day numerous bodies of Mohmands and Afridis 
were seen moving about the liills ; and the former general, fearing lest 
they should cut his communications with his lieutenant at Kata 
Kushtia, determined to descend at once into the Khyber with the 17th 
Regiment, leaving the Sikhs strongly entrenched at Ftoi Pal. In their 
joy at this decision tlie troops forgot tlieir hunger — successive messen- 
gers despatched during the night had failed to bring up the commis- 
sariat train<— and they achieved the descent of the ravine in high 
spirits, to be met on issuing from it by the good news of Sir S.Browne's 
success. In a surprisingly short time, they fraternized with the Afghan 
prisoners, who were quite willing to share their cakes with such friendly 
foes ; indeed, it was well for the whole Brigade that the retreating 
Afghans had been amply supplied with provirioos, as, bat for what they 
ooold spare, the men of this column had no food till midnight of the 
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22Dd, when a half ration sent from Ali Maajid was served out to them. 

Macpheraon's Brigade had been even earlier afoot than l^tler'e. 
CroflBing the Flats, and turning southward at Pani Pal, it foHowed 

the track along which Jenkins had reconnoitred the previous day; 
first, over roliing, grassy do\vns, and then, over broken, rocky ground, 
thickly strewn with boulders. Before reaching the Botaa Heights 
it fell in with the messenger carrying Jenkins's letter to Sir 8. Browne. 
A little further on, the 20th Punjab Infantry, their special task 
accomplished, rejoined the Brigade, bringing witli them fifty prisoners 
whom they had captured after a brush with a body of two hundred 
Mohmand fugitives, upon whom they had unexpectedly stumbled.^ 
Satisfied by the information he had now received, that he should 
meet witli no opposition, Macpherson ordered tlie 20th, the Gurkhas 
and guns to await his return, and pressed forward with the Bifle 
Brigade to the summit of the heights, where he found the aangars 
defending the Mohmands* late position intact, but deserted. From 
that commanding point, the course of events in the valley at their 
feet had been clearly visible to the tribesmen, and the moment they 
perceived that Ali Masjid had changed hands, they abandoned all 
thought of resisting the invaders and dispersed to their villages. 

After enjoying for a brief moment the sight of the British flag 
floating on the ruined walls of the Afghan stronghold, Macpherson 
retraced his steps to the spot where he had left the bulk of his force, 
and thence led the whole of the Ist Brigade down to the Khyber by 
the Tor Tangi, or Black Defile, a gully in what the General himself 
characterized ua " the most curious pile of mountains ever traversed 
by soldiers.*' Night soon overtook it on ita perilous way, and only 
by setting fire to the bushes and grass could the men keep the track, 
any deviation from which meant certain death. Food, of course, 
they had none, and, what was far worse, they met with little or no 

1 The coiiirnnri<i of the flctnrhraent had devolved on Captaia W. H. Moikfe* 
John, as Major Gordon had been disabled by a fall. 
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water on the day's march. Yet nothing could have exceeded their 
obeerfulness and alacrity. £ven when after hours of "BUpfpIng 
down rooks and floundering about in the dark ** they had to bivouaok 
at midnight, hungry and thirsty, without shelter or warm clothing, 
not a grumble was to be heard, and their commander might well 
declare that he was deUghted with his men." 

As Sir S. Browne was forbiddsn by his instmotions to operate in 
the country lying to the south of the Khyber, it was impossible for 
Iiim to follow up the ^Vfghan Iiifantiy in tlieir retreat tlirougii the 
Bazar Valley, but the fate of these unfortunates was far harder than 
that which would have awaited them had they fallen into his hands ; 
lor, though the Afridis spared theur lives, they robbed them of their 
arms, supplies and clothing, and left them, starving and naked, to 
find their way, as best they could, across the mountains to Jellalabad ; 
whereas the sick whom they had left behind at Ali Masjid, and the 
men captured by Jenkins, many of whom wero in a very weakly 
state, were well nursed and kindly treated during their short 
captivity. Yet these prisonci-s, in the end, fared badly too ; for, on 
being dismissed — each man with the gift of a blanket and a 
couple of rupees, but without armfr— they were waylaid by the Moh- 
mands, ^o stripped them of all they possessed and turned them back 
to Peshawar. Here, many of them took service under the Engineer 
officers, and did excellent work in making the new Khyber Road. 
Being well paid, they saved a good deal of money, and, on the con- 
clusion of peace, got safely back to their homes. 

The capture of iUi Musjid, with its tweaty-tova pieces of ordnance, 
was achieved at a cost of : — 

2 Britliib of&ocn killed. 

1 British officer wounded. 

2 British soldiers killed. 

10 British soldiers wovindod. 
12 Native soldiers killed. 
88 Native sokUen wonadeiL 
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Oinng to the groat extent and rugged nature of the fidd oC opera* 
tioos, the number of the enemy's kiOed and wounded wae never 
accurately ascertained ; but, with their whole position exposed for 
many hours to a crushing artillery and riflo fire,' their losses must 
have been heavy, even without countiog the men who peiished in 
the retreat through the Bazar Valley. « | 

The Afghan troops having disappeared from the scene and the 
Tribesmen showing themselves, for the moment, friendly towards 
the winning side, all the four Brigades composing the First Division 
of the Peshawar Valley JE^eld Force, wero permitted to enjqy twenty- 
four houzB well earned and much needed rest in the positionB taken 
up by them on the 22nd of November ; only the Commissariat and 
Transport Departments were l-'usy, working hard to bring up supplies 
in preparation for a further forward movement.^ 

OB8BRTATION0. 

Observation i. The Viceroy's peremptory order to attaek AH 
Masjid on the 21st of November, nearly wrecked Sir S. Browne's 
careful and well-tiiought^nt plan for the reductioa of that fortress. 
Time was an essential element of its success, since a long detour 
had to be made by the Brigades engaged in the turning movement ; 
yet this order, coupled with the prohibition to cross the frontier till 
sundown on the 20th, gave them only a twelve hours' start d the 
main body of the Division-^ quite inadequate advantage considering 
the nature of the country into which they were about to penetrate. 
Their march furnishes a striking example of the danger of interfering 
i^ith a general when he is once in the presence of the enemy, and the 
futility of trying to oondttct a campaign at a distance from the scene 

iThe Artillery expended 539 rounds of ammumtion, the Infantry, 11,250. 
* Tytler's and Macphereon's belated transport rojuined them in the IChyber, 
having followed the longer and eaaier of the two roads which branch oB. at Pani 
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of operations. Even Napoleon who, of all men, was the one who 
might moet safely have mwrain^ such a reBponsibility , always refused to 
accept it. To MasBena, he wrote, in 1810 I am too far off and the 
position of the enemy changes too often for me to give advice as to 
the way in which tlie attack should be conducted " ; and, again, in 
1813, to Soult :— " I have no orders to send ; it is impossible to give 
oideiB from such a distance." Had Browne, like Biddulph and 
Roberts, been simply directed to cross the Frontier on the 2l8t, full 
discretion being left to him as to the day on which he was to deliver 
the attack on AU Masjid, it is highly probable that he would have 
delayed it till the 22nd, and have detained the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
at Jamrud till the 2l8t, when, starting at dawn, with the whole day 
before them, they and their Transport and Hospital Establishment 
would have had no dilliculty in reaching the Flats (Sapparai) before 
dark, and there, having entrenched themselves, they would have 
spent the night in perfect secority and comparative comfort. The 
troops belonging to the Main Body wonld meantime have oocnpied 
the Shahgai Heights— or, better still, after seizing the BagiarFtes, 
they might have spent the day in improving the road for the passage 
of the Artillery on the morrow and in reconnoitring as far as Shahgai. 
On the22Dd, all four Brigades wonld have started out well fed and 
fresh, and the combined movement have been executed with absolute 
precision, and, in ail probabiUty, without loss of life. Hampered by 
a time-limit imposed by persons who had no means of judging of the 
difficulties to be overcome, svch predsion was unattainable— Mac- 
pherson, at least, knew tiiis from the begmning. " I saw," he wrote, 
" that the ta^k given me was an impossibility in one day, and I 
begged.f or two. Ross * at Peshawar was quite of my opinion, and the 

result proved that we were right." 

(XuenKOionu. The sending of laige bodies of troops, accompanied 

t Brigadier-General C. C Bom, commsnding at Feahawar. 
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by a transport train and hampered by camp followers, into the 
moimtaiDs after daylight, is a measare greatly to be deprecated, 
beoaiue: — 

(a) It IB impoflrible to seonre the front, flanks, and rear of snoh 

a column, and, in tliis unprotected state, a well planned ambuscade, 
or a determined attack by a handful of men, must create a panic 
among the followen and a stampede among tiie cattle, in which the 
soldien themselTeB may become involved. 

(b) Progress at night in wild mountainous regions will alwa]^ be 
very painful and slow, and, as a consequence, the troops must suffer 
so severely from exposure and fatigue as to render them incapable of 
long-sastained effort next day, just when such effort is most needed. 

(e) The difficulty off maintaining touch in a long straggling column 
often advancing in single file, great in Inoad daylight, is nearly 
insuperable at night, for, even when tlie moon is at its full, the narrow 
gorges, shut in by high steep hills, through which the pathways chiefly 
nm, are intensely dark. 

Sir 8. Browne, as was to be expected in an officer experienced in 
frontier warfare, had no love for night marches; though unable on 
account of his instructions to avoid one altogether, he did his best to 
secure that the troops engaged in the taming movement should reach 
their camping ground as early as possible on the night of the 20th ; 
but a miscalculation of the distance from Jamrud, the mistake made 
in the nature of the transport of both Brigades, and the delay in 
providing Maopherson with rations, frustrated his intentions in this 
leepect. Such miscalculations and delays, however, must always 
be reckoned with at the beginning of a campaign before things have 
properly shaken down into tKeir places ; a fac t which adds enii^hasis 
to what has been said above as to the folly of tying a commander 
down to any particular date. To expect an unwieldy machine like 
an army, carrying all its provisions and equipped with every variety 
of pack animal, to manoeuvre with a^s Utile fiiction as a company. 
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argues an astonishing ignorance of war ; yet, such an expectation must 
have been in Lord Lytton's. mind, when he ordered Sir S. Browne to 
take Ali Masjid within twenty-four hours of crossing the Frontier. 

Night marches aro usually undertaken with a view to surprising 
an enemy, and may be successful when the distance to be traversed 
is short, tlie route known, the troops unimpeded by transport, and wlien 
the enemy has no reason to expect an attack. In mountainous 
countries, however, they are no less futile than dangerous. The hill- 
man, ever on the alert, bidden among his native rooks, dogs every 
step of the invaders, who may think themselves lucky if, before 
dawn, they do not exchange the character of surprisers for that of 
the surprised. In the particular case under consideration, not only 
was it impossible to conceal the flanking movement, but nothing would 
have been gained by concealing it, for, as Browne was forbidden to 
enter Afridi territory, a way f)f escape tlirough the Bazar Valley was 
always open to the garrison of Ali Masjid, and, tliis being so, the 
sooner the Afghan troops realized that their position was untenable, 
the better for both sides. 

A fine example of a night march justified by the conditions under 
wliich it was undeitaken and crowned by full success, occurred in 
1878, a few months before the Afghan War, when, to punish a raid 
of the Utman Khels on British territory, Gaptain Wigram Battye 
with a detachment of the Guides, consisting of one British and ten 
Native officers, and two hundred and sixty-six men, started after dusk 
for Sapri, a village belonging to the offenders. To deceive the Tribes- 
men as to his real destination he made a long detour, yet he reached 
Sapri before daylight, taking ito inhabitants entirely by surprise, 
and capturing it without loss. In this case success was due to the 
correctness of the inteUigence furnished by the Political Officer; 
to Battye's own knowledge of the district and its people ; to the close 
proximity of his objective to the British Frontier, which made it 
possible to dispense with baggage and commissariat ; to the secrecy 
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of his preparations ; and to the rapidity with which his men, all 
mounted on handy ponies, were able to move. 

ObBenaHon m. The Staff, rather than the OommiBsariat Depart 

ment, must be held responsible for the blunder of equipping the 

1st and 2nd Brigades with bullocks instead of mules. It is the duty 
of the latter to ooUeot every kind ol animal likely to be needed in 
a campaign, and to provide for its nudntaumce and eflSdency ; it 

is for the former to decide what particular transport shall be used on 
each occasion, according to the nature of the country to be trav^ersed 
and the character of the force to be employed — ^knowledge which the 
Staff alone can justly be expected to possess. 

These observations apply less to Macphereon*s Staff than to 
Tytler's, since the Ist Brigade only reached Jamrud on the 20th, 
whilst the 2Dd had been encamped there quite long enough for its 
Staff offioeiB to see the Transport and to insist on its being adapted 
to the work in prospect. 

Observation iv. Political considerations may modify a plan of 
campaign, but they should never be allowed to interfere with a 
general's dispositions and movements when once fighting has b^gon. 
There was only a remote chance that a postponement of the attack on 
the Afghan poation, would bring about a temporary coalition of the 
Tribesmen \^ith the garrison of Ali Masjid, but such attack, prema- 
turely delivered, was pretty certain to fail, and, in failing, to jeopardize 
the saf efy of all four British Brigades. In the end. Browne had to 
recall the orders which Oavagnari^s reading of the situation on 
the afternoon of the 2l8t of November, had induced him to issue, 
and the result proved the groundlessness of the PoUtical Oihcer's 
fears. 

ObservaHon t. The foUowing letter from Colonel R. O. Waterfield 
to Sir S. Browne, presents a vivid picture of the peipleiities and 

uncertainties attendant on all operations in wild and mountainous 
oountries, especially when these operations include movements in 
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which the coniioction between the various corps engaged in them, is 
temporarily broken : — 

Jaxbtjd, 

November 2Ut, 1878. 6 P.M. 

My dbab Sm Sam, — 

I will just tell you how I have acted on your orders so that 
you may understand and counteract any mistakes. I gave your 
orders for the Heavy Battery to encamp and protect themselves for 
the night to Major Wilson— then to Stewart of the Guides and 
Colonel C Gougli, and I told them how matters stood. I also told 
HaoeUigg of the Eield Battery exactly how matters were, and that he 
and Wilson were to look out and not bit Appleyard and his men if 
they took the hill. I rather suspect they will not take it, and will 
have a rough night of it. 

I then went on and found that the ammunition was not up and 
that Haselrigg was sending back wagons for it. 

From Mackeeon's Bridge along the causeway, to the foot of the 
slope, is one line of ammiiiiition wagons under Churchward, which 
cannot move, and yet there are plenty of elephants. I advised him 
to put in the elephants and walk up the wagons, erwDda of grasS' 
euUen and wm grain, I advised all this to push and I think it 
win. 

I told all the ammunition to push along, and I tliink it will all 
get up all right and in good time, but I doubt if your artillery ammu- 
nition wilL 

Then, at the foot of the slope up to Maokeson's Bridge, I met 
the officer commanding the rearguard. He was intelligent, and I 
told him to make a cheerful night of it, and to protect all that could 
not get up to the heavy guns on the iqpper ground. 

Viom the reaiguaid to Jammd, nothing is on the road— all dear. 
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At Jamnid, Coloiiel ArmBtraiig appean quite dear on all pointa, 
and I have told him the orders given by you. 

He will at once push on the second line of ammunition, nnder- 
staadmg from me that this is tlie one thing wanted. It will push on 
to yon and I hope arrive before morning. ArmBtnog aeema very 
good and intelligent and I should bring him forward. 

Now about the other columns. Golond Armstrong sa3'B that 
about 12 o'clock tlio i)arty in charge of the ammunition, 4th Kities, 
r» (mned to Jamrud, saying that they had lost their way. I flashed 
for instructions and got none. I then tried to push the ammunition 
through, but could get no guide. It is supposed that the two Brigades 
(Tyt!er*8 and Macphcrson's) on the right have all their ammunition, 
and that of the first line, except the Rifle Battalion and Gurkhas. 
The ammunition of the latter was brought back by Beatson, who 
followed in the track of the two Brigades with a party of men to pick 
up siok men. They will therefore be a little short of ammunition. 

The question is whether Colonel Ariustroiig can pusli on any 
ammunition after the two regiments— I say decidedly not. They 
will lose their way, and the only way is to send their ammunition 
up the Pass in the hopes that you will meet at Ali Masjid. 

Nobody seems to know the route taken by the Brigades, and it 
would be impossible to follow them, and soltiiiuk that the only thing 
for the ammunition is to go up to you. 

I would use my elephants in helping up ammunition wagons. 

Now Vm off. 7.30L 

Vom's truly, 

R. G. WATEKiUiLD, 

Commissioner. 

No baggage moving until further orders. 
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CHAPTER in 
The Occupation of Dakka 

Sib S. Bbowne's position at Ali Masjid^in November, 187S, bore 
a dose reeemblaiice to that of Sir G. PoUook at Peshawar, in 1841, 
and, looking to the sickly condition of his troops and their lack of 

equipment and transport, he would have been justified in following 
his predecessor's example, and refusing to take a single step in advance 
till hia Division had been pkkced in all respects on a proper footing ; 
for if, on the one hand, his men, in. the first flash of militaxy en- 
thnslasm, were as eager to press forward as Pollock's, after three 
years of weary, disastrous wai-fare, were reluctant to stir; on the 
other, the motives and considerations urging to prompt action in 
the last phase of the first Afghan War, were entirely absent in the 
first phase of the second. No one now qnestiona Pollock's wisdom 
in withstanding the pressure put upon him by public opinion, at home 
and in India, to induce him to rush forward to the relief of Jellalabad, 
nor doubts that, if, in the end, he not only reached that city, but 
entered Kabul and rescued the English men and women held captive 
at Bamian, his success was due to the two months* delay which he 
turned to such good account in reorganizing his forces and restoring 
the health and spirits of his troops. A similar period devoted to 
preparation in the winter of 1878, would have endangered not a single 
British or Native life, nor have affected the amount and nature of 
the resistance to be encountered ; and if Browne, a man of good judg- 
ment and much independence of character, did not insist upon such 
delay, it was simply because he had no inkhng of the magnitude 
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of the task that was to be imposed upon him. His instrnotions 

assumed tliat, AH Masjid once captured, his work would be con- 
fined to cleahng the Khyber of the Amir's forces, and that as soon 
as the neoessaiy troqpa-^ be selected for local knowledge and 
frontier experience — ^had been estaUished at its western extremity, 
he might safely withdraw the bulk of his Division to British territory, 
leaving Colonel Jenkins in miUtary, and Major Cavagnari in political 
charge of the Pass ; and it was in lull reliance upon these instructions, 
in the confident expectation that the policy embodied in them would 
undergo no material change, that he embarked upon an advance 
which was; to carry him to Gandamak, and narrowly to escape landing 
him at Kabul. 

Leaving Appleyaid with the remaining troops of the 3rd and 
4th Brigades at Ali Masjid, whilst the Ist and 2nd Brigades were 

concentrated at Kata Kushtia, under the command of Macpherson 
as senior oflit er on the spot — the General started for Dakka on the 
morning of the 24th November, with the 10th Hussars, Manderson's 
troop of Horse Artillery, the 14th Sikhs, and a company of Sappers. 
The Guides CSavalry joined him at Kata Kushtia, which lies just where 
the gorge of the Khyber proper expands from fifty to six hundiHl 
yards in width,* and where the Khyber River takes its rise in a spring 
whose crystal waters, impregnated with sulphuret of antimony, 
had been one of the chief causes of the sickness and mortality that 
prevailed amongst the troops occupying Ali Masjid in the first Afghan 
War, and were to prove no less fatal to the regiments holding that 
position in the second.^ At Lola Beg, three-quarters of a mile beyond 
Kata Kushtia, the Ftas widens out once more, and the advancing 
Force sighted a good many hamlets, each with loop-holed walls and 

* Tho rviggcd, prrripiton=i sido^ of this porpe rl^o from the river at on angle 
of 75^, and in places octuuliy ovorhong it, shutting out the day. 

* Between the let September end S7th Ootober, 1639, tho garrison of Ali 
Ifeejid loet 248 men, more then one-tenth of its totel etrength. 
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one or two towen so sulwtaiitiAlly built of day, mixed with chopped 

straw, as to be capable of resisting the fire of field guns. The number 
of these hamlets gives an air of fictitious prosperity to this Uttle valley, 
which in dry aeasons is often entirely deserted by ite inhabitants.' 
A little farther on, the road, a mere tortuouB track, became steep 
and difficult, and, at an awkward comer, one of the Artillery guns 
overturned, and three of its horses were flung over the side of the 
cliff, where they hung suspended in mid-air, their weight threaten- 
ing at eveiy moment to drug the gun and the remaining hones after 
them. There was nothing to be done but to out their haroefls, and 
let them fall eighty feet into the stony bed of a dry water-course. 
One was killed on the spot ; one so severely injured that it had to 
be shot ; but the third, strange to say, escaped with a few bruiBee. 
Leaving the Sappers to improve the road, and the 10th Hussars to 
guard them whilst they worked, Sir 8. Browne continued his march 
over the Lundi Kotal — a col three thousand five huiidied feet 
above sea level, two thousand three hundred above Peshawar — 
and down a steep road, cut shelf-like in the face of the precipice, 
to Lundi Khana, a village l3ring a thousand feet below the summit 
of the Pass on its western side. Here, where the whole Brigade 
was to have bivouacked, lie heard that the Afghan troops had retired 
from Baklok, and realisdng that the place would be in danger of 
destruction at the hands of its neighbours, the Mohmands, whose 
chief village, Lalpura, lies facing it on the other side of the broad 
and rapid Kabul River, he sent on Jenkins and Cavagnari with the 
Guides to occupy it that night. The little party pushed on as quickly 
as the deepening darkness and the roughness of the road would permit ; 
but the Mohmand thieves had been beforehand with them, and they 

1 Irrigation is irapowible in this valfey, whose inhabitants have to depend 
upon tanks for their own water supply; and as the rainfall never exceeds a iew 
inches in (he year, it is no onuaual thing for the flelda to yield no crops. 
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emerged from the V&hs to find Dakka swept bare of all its eontents, 
and its despoilers safe on the other side of the river. On the follow- 
ing day. Sir S. Browne and the rest of the troops arrired, and took 
possession of the Fort, a large walled enoloeure, flanked by sixteen 
towers, contnininir the barracks lately occujiied ]>y the Afghan gar- 
rison, and the house and garden ^^here the Amir lodged when visiting 
this outpost of his dominions. The Khan of Lalpura, a big, broad- . 
shouldered man of unprepossessing appearance, very soon came 
into camp to pay his respects to the British General and his Political 
Officer ; and the ostentatious cordiality with which he was received 
by the latter, may be regarded as a gauge of the political and military 
difficulties of the situation which a too hasty advance had created. 
Gavagnari was not the man to show undue consideration to Native 
potentates, great or small, and this particular i)otentate, whose troops 
had been on the way to reinforce Ali Masjid when that fortress was 
evacuated by its garrison, had little claim on his forbearance. But 
Bfahomed Shah could put twenty thousand armed men in the field» 
his territory commanded Browne's line of communications, and if 
these were to be kept open and his trooi)s provisioned, the Mohmands, 
as a tribe, must not take sides against him ; so the offences of their 
chief were politely ignored, and his reception so ^med as to relieve 
his mind of the fear that Gavagnari still harboured the intention of 
superseding him by one of the sons of Nuroz Shah, his predecessor 
in the Klianship. 

Though the attitude of the Afridis and Mohmands during the 
operations of the 21st and 22nd, had been threatening enough to add 
considerably to Browne's anxieties, they had not openly opposed 
his advance. It was one thing, however, to concihate this or that 
chief, or to secure the momentary good-will of this or that section 
of a tribe, but quite another to induce its individual members to 
respect the peace of the Pass. On the advance firom Ali llasjid to 
Dakka no opposition had been met with, but loiterers or stragglers 
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had been oat off by mueen foes, and it was clear to Browne tbat, 

80 far from being able to leave the protection of the Pass to a weak 
Brigade, it would be all he could do to keep it open with the whole 
of his Division, however skilful the dispositions which he might 
seek to add to their strength and listen their labonxs. It is oorioos 
to note how completely the simple programme in which Lord Lytton*8 
views of the probable course of events in Afghanistan had found 
expression, went to pieces at the first contact with hard facts. There 
was no revocation or alteration of Sir S. Browne's instmctions, bat 
those cUuses which were to come into force upon tiie capture of All 
Hasjid, dropped silently away, leaving that General to adapt himself 
to the changing circumstances of the situation, as might seem best, 
from day to day. His first act was to strengthen his own position 
bycalUng up Macpherson's and ^^er^s Brigades from Kat* Knshtift, 
and Goagh's Oavaliy Brigade from Ali Hasjid ; to order the forma- 
tion of a really mobile frontier Brigade, consisting of No. 4 Peshawar 
Mountain Battery, the 3rd Sikiis, and the Guides, with Jenkins 
in command ; and to give greater anity to the troops holding the 
Shahgai Heists and Ali Hasjid, by breaking up tiie 4th Brigade 
(Brown's), and transfinrring its regiments to the Srd (Appleyard's). 
At the same time, he pushed forward Cavahy reconnaissance parties 
in eveiy direction, to ascertain the resources of the country in food 
and forage, and to get wind of any hostile gatheringe of Tribesmen 
that min^t need to be sammarily dispersed. He kept the Engineer 
officers and Sappers and Miners busy improving the road over the 
Lundi Kotal ; constructing strong posts to shelter his outlying pickets ; 
fortifying the ridge overlooking Bakka Fort; and building two boats 
of emiBidefable carrying oapadty to seoore his connexion with the 
norUiem bank of the Kabul River. He cansed the high grass in the 
vicinity of the road between Lundi Khana and Dakka to be burned ; 
he placed, by day, strong pickets on the knolls adjacent to the Fort, 
witiidiawing them at night, and he oidersd that all maraoders caught 

n 
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red-handed ahoald be ahot tfaexe and then ;— in a word, he took every 
imcaiitioii wMofa hia wide experienoe of frontier waifaie oonld auggeat 

to protect the traffic created by the presence of a large British force 
at Dakka, but with only partial success. The whole country swarmed 
with lobbera. Banda of them 4iiiiig about Dakka and infested the 
Paoa. They lay in wait lor, and cot iq» camp foUoweis and atiagglen ; 
they fired npon small parties of soldiers ; they weie oyer on the watoh 
to steal horses, mules, or cattle watering in the river. Invisible and 
ubiquitous, they gave the troops no rest. Escorts and covering 
parties had to be doubled to enable the moat neoeasaiy limotiona 
of oamp life to be oanied on at all, and the attain g;rew daify move 
severe as fatigue and sickness reduced the number of men fit for duty. 
Bad, however, as things were around Bakka, they were far worse 
round Ali Masjid. Not a yard ol the road between Jamrud and 
Lttndi Kotal waa safe, although diligently patrolled by atrong bodiea 
of troops. The camps were fired into by ni^t, and by day ; the 
Artillery men employed in removing the Afghan guns from the Fort 
were attacked at their work ; strongly guarded convoys, en rovie to 
Dakka, were boldly intercepted in the Khyber, grain and stores 
oanied off, and the ttansport animals themselves hurried away into 
the hills. Emboldened by repeated isolated soooesses, the Afridis 
occupjnng the upper part of the Pass, very shortly persuaded tlieir 
kinsfolk inhabiting its lower end, who had, so far, been comparatively 
qniet, to combine with them in still more dar^lg meaanres. The 
united TribesmsD attacked the outlying pickets and advanced poata 
at Ali Masjid, seized the Shahgai Heights — ^thus severing Bakka 
from its base at Peshawar — and drove Major Pearson and his signal- 
ling party from their station on the Sarkai Hill, killing one signaller, 
three foUoweca, and several mules, a leas which mi^t have been 
much heavier had not the firing been heard in Jamrud, and the 
4Sth Sikhs, supported by a company of the 0th Foot, been hurriedly 
despatched to the scene of action. Appleyard quickly recaptured 
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the Shahgai Heighta, and, on tlie 30th, reUliated on his ■■milanti 
by aeodiog three oompaniee of Infontiy, a Mountain Battery, and 

a small body of " Friendliee " to destroy Kadam, a village over- 
looking the Jam plain, whoee inhabitantB were known to have taken 
a ohifll part in the reoent ontragea. CSayagnari. who had huniad 
down fram Dakka to try what his influence could do towards checking 
the disaflFection that was spreading through the Tribe which he had 
been at such pains to detach from its allegiance to the Aiuir, accom- 
panied the expedition ; but the Afridis, who had removed tlieir women 
and children and their household goods to a place of safety, would 
neither nagotiate nor fight, and, aa the troops had foiigotten to bring 
a supply of powder, they had to content themselves with burning 
the roofs of the houses, leaving their walls and watoh-toweis standing 
unharmed. 

ilppkyaid's prompt aotioii somewhat relieved the tension of 
the situation. The convoys that had returned to Jamrud, started 

out once more, and there was no longer reason to fear that the troops 
at Dakka would be left without food ; but, between Ali Masjid and 
Bakka^ the marauders were aa active aa ever, and every convey 
paid its toll to the wild Unds d the land. Up and down the Psss, 
hundreds of hapless transport animals were ever on the move; 
yet, toil as they might, it seemed impc^ible to do more than keep 
the troops led from day to day,^ In the hope of obtaining local 
sDppl|BS,if oolyol lonigelor the boisss, Browne, on the Istof Decem- 
ber, threw forward portions of Macpherson's, Jenkins's and Gouge's 
Brigades to Basawal, ten miles west of Dakka. To connect this ad- 

On the 7th December, Colonel J. Hunt, Principal Ck)mmiieiri»t OfBoer, wrote 
to Sir & Brawns that he fMied little progm was beiag msds with the ooilsc^^ 
of supplies at FiBiliawar, lor the slocas at Jsmrad had d ec — seed. A few dagps 
later. Hunt r eported that the esmelB were going to ruin in the Pom, and unleee 
hs eoold get them back to the plains for a fortoight'a grazing, a fretjh lot would 
be wanted in the spring, and the rotting eeresiee of the thoueands that would 
die in the Peae must breed a peetileaoe. 
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▼anoed guard with the main body of his foroe, he entmiehed » detaoh- 
ment of Infantry on the summit of the narrow rocky Khud Khyber 
Defile.* Still further to reduce the strain on his Commissariat, he 
sent hie moflt aiokly v^gimeiit, the 14th Sikhs, back to India. But 
the same caueee which led him to derire to diminioh the nomber of 
mouths for which he must provide, forced him to add to their number, 
and ten days' experience having convinced him that, although the 
Amir's troops had disappeared for good, he was none the lees en- 
camped in an enemy's oomtiy , he telegnplied, on the Ist of December, 
to the Qoyemment of India for leinfbioements. That night, General 
Bfaude at Nowshera was roused from sleep by an aide-de-camp, bring- 
ing a telegram which directed him to despatch instantly two Infantry* 
isgiments in support of Browne's communications. The selected 
ngiments— the 6th FusilierB and the Mhairwarra Battalion— started 
at daybreak of the 2nd, and marched with such goodwill that they 
reached Hari Singh-ka-Burj, half-way between Peshawar and Jamrud, 
the same evening, the distance being thirty-one miles. Bat whilst 
asking lor he^, Browne continued to take vigorous measures lor 
clearing his communications. On the day that he telegraphed for 
reinforcements, ho had sent a column under (Jeneral Tytler to co- 
operate with a smaller force, furnished by Appleyard, in punishing 
the Zaldok Khel, the most troublesome section of the Alridis. The 

* The dispontkm of the tooops west of the Khybsr Fms aflw the mAvtmem 
to BMftwal, WM M follows 



Hftlf Battery R H. Artillerj'. 

No. 2 Peehawar Mountain Batt«ty. 

10th Hussars. 

Quidefl Cavalry. 

4th Bttfetattoa Rifle Brigade. 

4th Oarkhaa. 



BomukU. 



Half Battery R.H. ArtiUery. 
Quides fiifaatry. 
UtSikha. 
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two columns entered the Lala Beg Valley from either end, and, 
between them, levelled the fortified walle of its ntiineroiiB hamlets 
to the ground ; bnt, «s had been the ease at Kadam, the inhabi- 
tants were forewarned, and only empty huts remained to sufifer the 
vengeance of the harassed and embittered invaders. Large numbers of 
armed Tribesmen watched from the hills the destruction of their homes, 
and exchanged shots with the troops ; but the casualties on either side 
were few, and the Zakka Khel soon resumed their troublesome 
tactics, with appetite for plunder whetted by the desire to make 
good their losses. 

It was well for the troops in Dakka at this time that casualties were 
lew, lor if many wounded had been added to the rapidly growing 
number of the sick, the hospital arrangements there must have com- 
pletely broken down. As it was, they were inadequate enough, 
consisting, for the first fortnight, merely of a temporaiy hospital 
wyiniged by Suigeon-Major Greagh from his Batteiy equipment; and, 
when, on tiie 8th of December, a fifty-bed INyision of the Field Hospital, 
under Surgeon-Major Evatt and Surgeon Shaw, Medical Staff, arrived 
from Ali Masjid, as regards service it was quite defective, being 
without hospital seigeant, writer, and European orderlies, whilst 
to use Evatt's own words, **its Native estaUiahment was wretohedly 
bad — literaUy and actually the lame, the halt, and the blind; as 
Falstaffian a corps as any man could ever see.** The diseases to 
which this impeileot instrument had to minister, were due in part, 
of course, to espoam and incessant harawiing work, but still more 
to the nature of the valley in which Dakka is situated. A low-lying 
basin, surrounded by peaked hills from two to four thousand feet 
in height, it is fiercely hot in summer, cruelly cold in winter, and 
subject to floods, which have not even the grace to impart fertility 
to the lands they devastate, but, in subsiding, leave nothing behind 
them but fever, and an efflorasoenoe of soda (reA) that sterilises and 
impoverishes thejsoil. 
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The Occupation of Jellalabad 

ADVANCE OF THE SECOND DIVISION 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir F. Haines, had no intention of limiting 
the response made to Sir S. Browne's request for reinforcements to 
the despatch of a coaple of xpgimenta, and his aigaiiieiits in lavotir 
of moving vp the whole of the 2ad IXvinon of the Peehawar Valley 
Field Force, prevailed over the Vioeroy^e unwillingness to recognise 
the necessity of a measure so far exceeding the limits of the programme 
to which he had given his sanction some weeks before. Lord Lytton's 
oonsent once obtained, no time was lost in giving effect to it. A veiy 
few hours after the departoreof theOth Fnsilien and the Mhairwaira 
Battalion from Nowshera, Maude received a seoond telegram from 
the Adjutant-General at Lahore directing him to assume command 
of all troops in the field, as for as and indnding the Ali Masjid garrison, 
in addition to those of the Second Division ; to endeavoor to keep 
open the Ptas, strengtiiening the troops in advance if required, and 
fortifying all commanding positions and posts with sangars (breast- 
works) ; to act in conformity with the views of the Political Authorities, 
and, if oonsidered advisable by the Political Officer, to attack Chora or 
other locality ; toclearthePsss<tfa]lanima]snotreqmred,a]80cava]i7 
not actually employed, whilst the heavy artiUery might be placed in 
position ; to urge on the supply of provisions and stores for the front ; 
to telegraph daily to the Adjutant-^Seneral ; and, lastly, to keep down 
all nnneoessaiy eioitement. 



I 
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On th6 5th of December, General Maude with Head Quarters of 
BlTinon, arrived afeJammd, wfaflre his flint bmiiiOM waa to re-oigaiiiae 
hlsForoe. The following taUe shows its oompositioa after that prooess 

had been completed, and the various changes which took place in 
it during the campaign. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SECOND DIVISION 
OF THE PESHAWAR VALLEY FIELD FORCE 

IdmilMisat-<3caml F. F. llsiid*, 

Y.O.. O.B. GbnmiAadbig XMvtokm 

CS^itein F. W. Hemming .... Aide-de-Gamp 

OBfitam A. Leslie Orderly Officer 

Major G. Hatchell AmiaUaxt Adjatant-Oeneral 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Heathcote 

(joined 15th December, taken away 

etb February) Assistant Quarter-Master-Oeneral 

Xsjor A. A. Kinlooh Deputy AMirtsat Qaarter-Msster- 



OsptaiaS.Braiwiirigg Deputy AMtetaat Qaartor-lfaatar- 

Gflneral 

Colonel Hon. D. Fra^er. C B. . OmmnAiidiiig Royal ArtiUory 
Major C. A. Sim (officiating till end 

of January) Oommanding Royal Engineers 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ltmond (from 

beginning of Vefamary) .... OomnMHiding Royal WiiQimwni 
OoloDal O. M. Maqpvgor, 0.8.L, 

CLE Deputy Qoartar-Ma rt ^- C tonatal in 

oharge of oommunications 

Major Dyson Laurie AMtotaat in (duurga of oommunioationa 

Surgeon-Major J. A. Hanbury (joined 

in January, 1879) Principal Medical Officer 

Colonel W. C. R. Mylne (health broke 

down about April) Prineipal ConuniBsariat Officer 

Major N. R. Bariton (aoeoee do d 

ObloiMl MyfaM) Midpal Oommiwariat Officer 

R0v.A.N.W.Spen8 (joined ItthMarah) Ohaplain 

Colonel B. Soady Superintendent Transport 

Lieutenant B. E. Spragge ... Superintendent Army Signalling 

Major P. FitrGerald Gallwey , . In charge of Field Park 

(3aptain W. F. Longbourne . Provost Marshal 

Lieutonani C. J. R. Heanay . . . Field Treasure Chest 
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ier-QflDflral J. £. Miobell, CJ3. . 



Lieutenant C. T. W. Trower . 
Oaptain IL O. Ctorwd . . . 
BrigMUatwOMMnl F. S. 
OiptainW.aFimll . . . 
Brigadior-QaiMral J. Dona, C.B. 
Lieatenant H. QaU 

Captain X. Owynne 

Brigadiar-Qenaral F. E. Appleyard, 
C.B 



Commanding Cavalry Brigade and 

second in conunand of Diviaion 
Aide-de-Camp 
Brigade Major 

OBmnuMMUng l»i Infiatcy Brigadie 



Commanding Sod Infutry Brigade 

Aide-de-Carap 
Brigida 



Commanding 3rd Infantry Brigade 



CORPS AND RBQIMENTS 

ROTAL AMBLLBX 



X>— A Royal Hbiw Artillery 
H — C Royal Hons ArtUkfy 



C — 3 Royal Artillery . . 
11—9 Mountain Battery . 



Major P. B. HiU 

Major G. B. Naima. (TUaBattacy mat 
baak eiii May in oooMqiwiioa of diA- 

culty in bringing fctage) 
Major H. C. Mageoia 
Major J. R. Dyoe 



Mil Lanean * Colonel H. Marshall, part of time; 

lieutenant- Colonel Cbland remainder 



BamaH Imvamtbt 



M FteOicra Ueutenant-OokHiel T. Rofrlaad 

IStb Foot liantenaai-Oolonel G. F. Walkar (Ragi- 

ment came up in April) 

25th „ Colonol J. A. Ruddell 

61st „ Colonel S. A. Madden (Regiment trans- 

foned to 1st Division in March) 
Slat Colond R. B. Chiohaater (Regiment aent 

bank in Deoembe r on account of 

general bad health) 



JUAtm Tboom 

10th Bengal Laaom Major O. Barnes (Ragimant 

Division in April) 
13th M M Liaatenant-Coionel R. C. Low 



mi 
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6th Bengal Native lafaatrjr 
24th Punjab Infantry . . 
2nd Gurkha-s .... 
Mhairwarra Battalion . 



Ck}Ionel G. H. Thompson 

Colonel F. B. Norman 

Colonel D. Macint>Te, V.C. 

Major ¥. W. Boileau 

ODlonel Forbes (hidf thsBafttaUoa omm 

up in the middle of the nsmpaign, and 

the other half later) 



Bbopal BattaUon 



Two oornpanies MadrM Bappect and 
Ifinen 



Ui^or O. A. Sim 



The number of troops at Maude's disposal seems never to have 
esoeeded 6,000. He had, indeed, at one time three BngadoB under 
his oommand, but these lacked their fnU compilement of reghnents ; 

and though, at the outaet of the campaign, the Second Division was 
fairly healthy, yet there soon was sickness enough among the men, 
owing to the malarial nature ol the oonntry, and the arduous and 
monotonous oharaoter ol their duties, to keep the real strength ol 
tiie Division considerably below its nominal strength. Tet, this 
curtailed Force had to maintain its own communications and those 
of the First Division from Peshawar to Lundi Kotal, and, subsequently, 
as isr as Jellalabad, a distance ol eighty-one miles ; to furnish, from 
the firit, a strong garrison lor a partly entrenched camp at I^mdi 
Kotal, later on, a aeoond for the Fort at Dakka, where there was 
a large depot of commissariat and ordnance stores to guard, and a 
third for the partially entrenched position at Basawal ; to hold a 
number of small fortified posts erected, at intervals^ along the whde 
line of communications for the protection of the numerous ccmvoys 
traversing the Pass ; to provide escorts for the said convoys, which 
were daily moving up from Peshawar to the front ^ ; to perform very 

* Between Ali Masjid and Lundi Kotal there were no troops, consequently the 
escorts for convoj's daily provided by the garrison of the former place were 
reUeved half-way by detachmenta from the latter. *' The convoy duties were 
very severe, commencing at daylight and lasting till dusk during the winter 
months. The eamels were over-worked and oonstantly broke down, and the 
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heftyy fatigue datiM, inoliidiiig, amongst other tfaingpi, the oonstniotioa 
of a good cart road from Jammd to Dakka, a service of mnch labour 
and difficulty — at All Masjid the bed of a river had to be turned 
and the road oarried along a geUeiy in the rook^ ; and, lastly, to be 
always in nadinew to oairy omt the views of tiiePolitioalOiBoefs, by 
attacking any Tribe which those offioials might consider d e s ervin g d 
punishment. 

The actual date of the order to occupy JeUalabad, was determined 
by the news that the Afghan troops had evacoated that town; but 
the advance of the Second Division, by aggravating the supply diffi- 
culty, tended inevitably to push on the First. The hope of substantial 
additions to food and forage, disappointed at Dakka and Basawal, 
turned to the district lyiqg around JeUalabad. Political considera- 
tions had, however, mnch to do with the forward movement. Winter 
v^iich had now set in, by dosing the road overthe Shntargardan, had 
put an end to all thought of exercising pressure at Kabul from the 
Kuram side, and, if the war was not to degenerate into a fatal farce, 
the influence of oar vast militaiy prepaiations mnst be brought to 
bear upon the Amir and his Durbar from some other quarter. 

To prepare the way for the advance which he saw to be inevitable, 
Browne despatched Tytler on the 9th of December to punish the Shin- 

troops in cliarge oi them liad to do the beat they could to bring them on, or to 
divide the loads amongst some of the stfcn gac osomIb. Ail this took time. 
The ssoorts had nothing but badly cooked ratfona with them, and they arrived 
in eamp wo jaded that they had no i^petite* and than was not modi food to 
tempt tbem when tfaay got in. The night dntiaa— gnarda, pickets, eto.— wwe 
awaarous and trying' The stations were liaUa to constant attack, and therafne 
the sentries gunrdinp: the camp, whether furnished by the guards round camp» 
or by the pickets nt Home distance in lulvance, generally on high ground commRnd- 
ing the camp, wero liable to he attacked at any moment by the Afridis, more 
or fewer in number according to circumstances, who crept up to tha aantriea 
and tried (aomatimea soeossafully) to wound or kill them."— Oenecal Maoda. 

^ '* lUa waa a moat araditabla parformaiMa eaniad oat imdar CMooal limo 
II.S.**--<aaBsnl Maoda. 
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waiiSy m powerfalcUm inhabiting tbe upper end of theKhyber, and tbe 
vaDejB in tiie western dopes ol1ihe8alBdKoli,iv)u^ at the instigaticm 
of the Mir Akhor» had been maUng itself extremely obnoxionB to the 

troops. About the same time, he sent across the Kabul River 
a reconnaissanoe party conaiatiag of Major H. F. Blair, R.E., Captains 
Wigram Battye, and Q. Stewart of the Guides, and Mr.G. A.Soott,of 
the Snrvey Department^ to seek for a ssoond road to the plains for 
the use of the convoyB, in case the disaffection of the Afridis shoidd 
grow 80 serious as virtually to close the Khyber against them, and 
also to ascertain exactly how he was likely to stand with the Moh- 
maods, when their power to liarm him would be increased fay a 
movement which must place them in his rear, as well as on his flank. 

Tytler's expedition met with no resistance, and tliough it failed to 
capture theMir Akhor, the destruction of the strongly fortified village 
ol C!henar quieted the Shinwaiis for a timcb The rsoonnaisBaooe 
party, after an absence ci several days, returned with the news that 
the Mohmands were apparently well disposed towards the British 
Government, and that an alternative route deboucliing at Michni, 
had been discovered, but one so circuitous, difficult, and dangerous 
that nothing would be gained by substituting it for the Khyber as 
a Une of oommunication, even apart from the obvious consideration 
that such a change would necessitate the transfer to Michni of the 
great depdt, so laboriously formed at Jamrud. 

These and many other preliminaries accomplished. Sir Samuel 
Browne handed over the command at Dakka to l^er, and started 
for Jellalabad on the 17th of December, i^thMaopherson's, JenUns's 
and Gough's Brigades. His march was unopposed and uneventful. The 
road as far as (Jbardeh was fairly good, but between Ghardeh and Ali 
Bssjiaa almoet impassable, so thickly was it strewn with boolden ; 
water, too, proved soaioe, and the great variation in temperature — 
60° between daybreak and midday — told severely both on the troops 
and the transport animals. The final march from Ali Baghan to 
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Jellalabad, was short and oompacatively etiey, the lasfe throe miles, 

over partially cultivated plains. 

The impreanon produced by Jellalabad on its new gmnuon wm 
not fftyounilile. Though the oq^tel of * distiiot^ the houses were 
small, mean, and wretohedly built of sonbnmt brioks ; the streets 
nothing better than badly paved lanea, filthy and malodorous. The 
fortifications destroyed by General Pollock's order in 1842, still lay 
in the ruins to which he had reduced them. Trade and manufactures 
these weie none, and the resident population did not exoeed three 
thousand, tfaongfa it had been recently swelled to a mnoh larger figure 
by the return of numerous shepherd families from their summer 
quarters in the liiUs. The scenery, sternly grand at the time of year 
when the invaders first beheld it, gyew into unsoipassable beauty 
a few months later, idien spring had added the oharm of biossom and 
tender green to the wilder features of the landscape — towering moun- 
tains, vast snow fields, broad belts of dark-hued pine — but from the 
Commissariat Officer's point of view the valley was dissppointiiig, 
its onltivated area beh^g pretty strictly confined to a broad flat band 
on either side of the rapid Kabul River, and to similar, narrower strips, 
bordering the water-courses that drain the lateral valleys, formed by 
the spurs thrown off by the Safed Koh. The climate for the first 
lew wedn, showed the new-comers its better side ; the tenqieratare, 
thoac^ cold at night, being just pleasantly warm by day ; bvt in 
January severer weather set in, accompanied by sn o w stor ms that 
brought much suffering to the shelterless followers and transport 
animals, whilst, at uncertain intervals throughout the period of the 
British oooupatioa, dense douds of dust, blown from the sandy wastes 
at the eastern end of the valley by the terxiUe Simoom, involved tiie 
whole camp in darkness and misery. 

The very day of his arrival at Jellalabad, Sir S. Browne entered 
upon a Tspetition of the labours whieh had engrossed him at Dakka. 
Once again, sanitaiy oonditioos had to be intiodnoed into a town which 
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knew nothing of aanitation, and a camp to be fortified and drained. 
Onoe again, there was a hospital to oigaiilse,oavab}r postBtoeataUiah, 
gieat aheda for the ahelter of stores to erect, and oommiinloa* 

tfon between the two banks of the Kabul River to secure, this time 
by the construction of a wooden bridge, four hundred and seventy-two 
feet long. And, over and above all these thinga, there lay upon the 
Oonunander off a Foroe, now encamped at a point eighty-one nulea from 
ita base, the lesponsibiHty of providing tiie daily bread of a large body 
of men and animals, and of filling the store sheds with the reserve of 
food without which the further advance that might one day be 
demanded of him, would be an impossibility. Upon thia c ease l ess 
round of duties lAdeh distant critics eager for news of battlea fou^t, 
too often characterize as inaction, the year 1878 dosed for Sir S. 
Browne, and the Staff which shared his anxieties and his work, the 
only military movement in which the First Division took part during 
the interval, bssng one to^^ch Browne had given hia sanction before 
leaving Dakfca, and in which a column under l^er coMiparated with 
a larger force belonging to the Second Division. 

QBsntyATioN 

There can be no doubt that the Second Bivtaion of thePsahawar 

Valley Field Foroe was too weak for the work expected of it, and its 
Commander was right in pointing this out and in asking for reinforce- 
ments ; his requesta, nevertheleas, were persistently refused by the 
Ckyvenunent, sometimes on the score of expense, sometimes on the 
plea that there were no regiments available. Now, war is always a 
costly game, and it is quite possible that there were no troops to 
spare ; but the vaUdity of the excuses offered only accentuates two 
truths which have already been insisted on: the fimt» that liord 
Lytton rushed into a big war without counting its cost, and without 
making the needful preparations for bringing it to a successful issue ; 
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the leooDd, that he flittered mwmj upon three loQg lines ot edvaooe 
the troqpe end tnneport wfaioh would not heve heen too nnmeroai il 
ooneentieted on one.^ ' 

* The minimum number of troops required to properly guard the communi- 
CMkioiis of aa army, in a mountainous country, is 100 men per mile, and 
Ifftode^s foree was, «( laatt, two tbouMiid abort of tiiet mMmmt.^SLBM. 

* Though there may have been no reinforcements to send, Qovemment 
certainly had at ita disposal officers qualified to fiil Stail appointments, and it* 
poverty did not justify it in leaving Qeoaral Mvido without baa fioU anthofiaad 
Staff, toMkr dromnatanoea which oaUad for a largs addition to ita atcaogth. — 



GHAFIER V 
The First Bazar Expedition 

Thxu was one part of his Instniotioos which. General Maude viewed 
with grave diMwtisCactum. He would have weloomed the advloe of 
a capable and eKperienoed ehU oiBoer, raeh as Mr. Donald Maonabb, 

but he felt very strongly the impropriety of subordinating liim, in 

matters invoLviiig field operations, to a young mUikuy officer in civil 

employ ; more espedaily, as the latter was not on the spot for dia- 

ooflrion and consultation, but many miles away and absorbed in other 

matters. He had grave doubts, too, as to the wisdom of undertaking 

expeditions into unknown valleys whilst the daily routine work of 

keeping the Paases open was so heavy; nevertheless, he loyally 

accepted the restriction imposed upon his freedom oi initiative, and 

before leaving Kowshera, forwarded to CSavagnari a copy of the 

Adjutant- General's telegram of December 2nd, and asked to be favoured 

with the Political Officer's views as to the advisability of attacking 

Carara, or any other locality." On the 11th d December, he received 

aveply in which Major Oavagnaii, alter refiuiing him to hii assistants, 

Mr. A. F. D. Cunningham at Jamrud and Captain L. H. E. Tucker at Ali 

Masjid, for information and assistance, expressed the opinion that the 

conduct of the Zakka Khel of the Baaar and Bara Valleys, called for their 

punishment, as soon as the military arrangemmts would allow of the 

woric bong taken in hand, but that the Malikdin Khel of Ghuia were 

professedly friendly, and he could see no reason for meddling with 

them. The following day, General Maude asked for further particulars 

as to the propoeed eaqpedition, and received by heliograph the reply 

1 
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that he was to invade Bazar in co-operation with a oolumn from the 
First Division imder l^jrtier, and this pUm, after some miiwindiiwtand- 
ingi and imoertainties, was finally oanied ont. 

Being still without any map of the country, Maude had to rely for 
information an to the road into Bazar, partly on Native reports — 
always miwlflading so far as times and distances are concerned — and 
partly on CSsptain Taoker*s memory, that officer having visited the 
valley in disguise some years before. From these two sources the 
General had obtained the impression that, by leaving Ali Masjid on 
the evening of one day, he should reach the first village in Bazar by 
dawn of the next, and as the Assistant Political Officer was very 
anxious to take the Zakka Khel at unawares, he determined on a 
night march. The manoeuvre was not one which, as a general rule, 
approved itself to his judgment, but, in this particular instance, there 
were reasons which led him to feel that it might legitimately be 
adopted. The road to be followed during the hours of darkni w B ran, 
not throng the enemy's country, but through the territory of the 
friendly MaUkdin Khel, and the guides of the expeditionary force 
were to be furnished by the same tribe, so there was little risk of its 
being led astray, or wAKyng ing the part of the surpriser for that of the 
surprised. 

Bazar, into which British troops were now about to penetrate from 

two sides, is situated sixteen miles west of Jamrud and a somewhat 
less distance south of Dakka, and is one of those comparatively fruitful 
upland valleys which occasionally vary the savage desolation of the 
A^han hills. It is about ten miles long, by three wide. Mountains 
six and seven thousand feet high shut it in on every side, theur lateral 
spurs terminating sometimes in a single detached hill. The ground, 
generally level, but, in parts, much out up by deep nullahs or ravines, 
is drained by the Ghura, an afBuent of the Khyber River. The villages, 
of which there are many, are of two kinds : in the open plain, ordinary 
collections of mud huts, roofed with wood and shingle, surrounded by 
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walls and defended by one or more loop-holed towen ; along the 
edlgOB ol the valley, nesto of osve dweUingp) hewed into, or aoooped 
out 0^ the hill sides, with wooden pottieoes over thiir entnmoee : in 
the former, five the settied, in the hitter, the nomadio portion ol the 
tribe. Lying to the south of Bazar are the valleys of Bara and TiraU, 
in both of which no European had ever set foot. 

At five o*dook on the evenhig of the 19th ol Deoember, thetroopa 
noted below,^ under the panonal leadership of Lieatenant-General 
Maude — Brigadier-General Doran, C.B., being his second in c omm a nd 
— assembled near Ali Masjid, and began their march to Bazar by the 
road that led past the village of Chura. The night being dark— the 
moon did not rise till 3 a.m. — and the path a mere nurantain-traok, 
so narrow and choked with thorny bnshes that mnoh of the way the 
men had to move in single file, and seldom could see more than ten 
yards ahead — ^progress was neoesscuily vecy slow, but in other 
respects the march was perfectly performed. Communication 
between all parts of the long line was well maintained, and the advance 
was delayed by none of those untoward accidents whaoYk had marrsd 
the night march of Generals Macpherson and Tytler; yet, at four 
o'clock next morning, the colunm was still hi^ a mile short of Chur% 
and Osptain Tucker had to report that his memory and his guides 
had alike mided him aa to the distance, that Baiar waa still eight 
miles off, and that, as the road to it lay in the bed of the Chura stream 
which would have to be frequently forded by the infantry, there was 
no longer any hope of taking the inhabitants of the valley by surprise. 
Under these dicomstanoes. General Maude ordersd a halt, that the 
troops, especially that portion of them which had started fromJamrod 
and been, more or less, under arms since 9 a.m. the previous day, 
might have a breathing space for rest and food. 

1 Two guna, R.H.A., on elephauta; 4 mountain guns 11.9 K.A. ; 1 Troop 
18th Bengtil Lsoowss SOO nsn 0th FinilMrs ; 200, 6Ut Light Infaatry ; 060, 
8nd Oorkhat ; and 400, MhsirwsnrMt. 
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WboD the DUtfoh wm iMUined by daylight and the village of Chura 
had been passed, orders ware given to orown the heights on both sides 
of the river, and lieuteoant-Colooel Heathoote, Assistaiit-Qiuurter- 

Master-Gfeneral, was sent forward with a troop of the 13th Bengal 
Lancera to reconnoitre. That officer reporting that he could discover 
no sign of an enemy, the oolumn moved on unopposed except by the 
firing of an oocasionai shot from the hills, till it reached Wallai, the 
first village in the Bazar Valley. This proved to have been abandoned by 
its inhabitants, and here, about 2 p.m., the troops bivouacked, waiting for 
news of Tytler, with whom, before evening, communication was opened 
up. That officer had moved from Bakka, on the 18th of December, 
with 300 men of the 17th Foot. On the 19th, he was joined at the 
western end of the Kh3'ber Pass, by two guns 11.9 Royal Artillery 
(Mountain Batter^') and 250 rifles of the 27th Punjab Infantry, and the 
united Force — 22 officers, 768 men, and 2 guns— ocmtinuing its march 
past Gbfloar, the village which General Tytler had destroyed only ten 
days before, arrived eariy on the morning of the 20th, at the foot 
of the Sisobi Pass. Traversing this by a zig-zag path, leading upwards 
between oak-clad slopes, and downwards through a narrow gorge, the 
troops desoended without hindnmoe into the Basar Valley, and 
halted for the night near Kwar, a oave village, three miles north-west 
of Wallai, where not a living creature was to be found. En route, 
Tytler had received the submission of the five villages of the Sisobi 
region, whose headmen made offers of help, and furnished him with 
guides. 

In Major 0avagnari*8 arrangements with the Khyber dans, wherever 

he could not prevail upon the whole of the headmen of a tribe to come 
in and accept their share of the subsidy, he came to terms with such 
of them as presented themselvea— generally the leaders of the weaker 
of the two factions into yvhioh every dan was split. Among the Zakka 
Khd, a tribe even more divided by internal feuds than their neigh- 
bours, such a minority had given in their adhesion to the British 
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GovwnnMDt. The chief ol thia party was Malik KhwM, whom Tucker 
detoribei as a " tall, handaoma, delioate-featured man/* who " dniaes 
well, and wiD promiae to do anything . . . who is considered by his 

own countrymen rapacious, stingy, and absolutely treacherous. His 
word is never believed ; and to these qualities he adds the shameless- 
neas of a b^ggpyr." This Khwas had aooompaoied the eipeditioa into 
Baiar for apoipose which beoamaappatent whan^'in the afternoon of the 
20th of December, the Maliks of the hostile sections of the Zakka Khel 
came into Maude's camp, to ie&ru from the Political Oihcer's lips, on 
what oonditions their submiflsion wonkl be aocepted, and their past 
ofieooes condoned. Tucker was prostrate with fever at the tune, 
but Mr. Cunningham, who had volunteered to accompany him, acted 
as his spokesmsui. The terms to be imposed were as follows — 

First, the payment of a hne of one thousand rupees. 

Second, the providing of six hostages to be named by the Political 
Agont. 

Third, the acceptance of Malik Khwas as their chief. 

The fine might be paid in cash, in arms, or in cattle. Matcliiacki* 
to be taken at fifteen rupees, rifles, at forty rupees, and cattle, at 
the Commissariat Officer's valuation ; or if the chief, who was to 
be placed over them, considered that their being indebted to him 
would rivet their allegiance, then his security would be accepted for 
the whole sum. These terms were so easy, except as regards the 
danae appointing Khwaa chief of the whole Zakka Khel dan, 
which ran oounter to all Afiidi custom — that General Maude might 
weU feel indignant at having been called upon to make such a display 
of force for so small an object, yet, to Tucker's great surprise, the 
Jiiga left camp without accepting them. The explanation of the 
mystery lies in the fact that the deputation, alarmed at sight of the 
troops, had retreated into a cave and left it to Khwas Khan and his 
friend Afridi Khan to negotiate for them. The conference — a lengthy 
one — took place round a camp fire, and, at its conclusion, the two 
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chiefs went back to the eaTe, oetenaihiy to oommunicAte CaTagnari*8 

terras to the expectant headmen. What passed there may be guessed 
from the Jirgah's hasty departure, taken in conjunction with an 
inddfint that ooourred later on in the night. Mr. 0. B. Scott, of the 
Survey Department, perhaps the only man in the expedition Tersed 
in the Afridi tongue, lying awake in the darkness, overheard Kliwas 
Khan tell his ally that he had not brought the British into Bazar to 
impose thonsand-nipee fines, but to blow up the towers of CShina, 
which had long been his bane. Khwas had his wish. At nine o'dock 
on the morning of the 2l8t December, the troops paraded, ready to 
enter on the work of destruction marked out for them by the Political 
Authorities. At the same moment Tytler appeared on the ground 
and had a short interview with liande, in which it was settled that 
the former shonld return to Kwar, complete the destruction of that 
place, which his troops had already begun, treat Nikai, a village two 
miles from his position, in a similar manner, and then return to 
Dakka ; whilst the latter was to deal with the remainder of the valley.^ 
l^j^er accomplished his share of the programme by 2 p.m., but even 
that early hour was far too late to admit of his re-crossing the Sisobi 
Pass before dark ; and, as on its southern side no water was to be met 
with, he determined to return by the hitherto unexplored Tabai Pass. 
A suitable camping ground, half-way up a wooded valley, was reached 
by 4.90 p.m., wheve the column bivouacked for the night ' in tderaUe 

* Qeoeral Maude was o p p osed to the indiwrimlnate destruoticm of the tribes- 
mfltt'eviUegee. '* Ai a general role,*' he wiote, ** the towm only wan defrayed 

by the taroops tinder my immediate «*"«"»timi'mI ; an odd dwelling-house or ao 
may also have been bonied, but that was an exoeptional cose. My own feelings 
huve ulways been oppofled to deelruetion of this eort, ite natural tendency being 
to exanperation against us." 

' *' It is highly intoreating to note the result of this expedition for a few days 
without tenia on the Khyber Hills. The 17th were a singularly fit regiment, 
and lor several days after their return dideareeedingly well ; but when the ezoite. 
meat feiiecl oS, the wear and tear and the aqiosaM to the biting oold began 
to ten, and thirty-one eaeee of pnwmionfa resulted with eleven deaths This 
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tcanqoUUfej, owing to the ikilfiil wmy in wbioh the pioketB had been 

placed ; but, by the following morning, the news of the inyasion of 
Bazar had spread far and wide, and the tribesmen had gathered in 
Buoh large numbers that Tytler had to fight his way for miles, first up a 
gtoep imidii^ road to the top of the F^, end then down the ot^ 
along a toffent*s nigged bed till, 00 nearing a small onlttTated plain 
owned by friendly Shinwaris, the enemy at laat dedated from oppoai- 
tion and withdrew. 

Genecal Maude's force had a longer day's work before it. Whilst 
the Infantry, with the ezeeption of a atrong guard left in charge 
of the oamp, advanoed upon China, a large oaTe-yillage in the 
ride of the mountain of the same name, a troop of the 18th Bengal 
Lancers, under Major W. H. Macnaughten, which had been despatched 
in advance by a different road to out off stragglers, penetrated to 
the extreme west of the valley and destroyed the towers of Halwai 
a village at the loot of the Pass leading into Bara. At China, 
both the towers and the porticoes of the cave- dwellings were 
blown up, and stacks of fodder burned to the ground. Later in the 
day, Maude sent the 2nd Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel D. Mae- 
intyre, V.C, to the south of the valley, and a detaehment of the 
Mhairwarra Battalion, under Captain (VM. Creagh, to soomr the ooontry 
lying to the east of China. When every part of Bazar had been 
visited, the whde force returned to Wallai for the night, and the next 
day re-orossed the mountains to AU Masjid. The enemy showed 
themselves aa the troops retired, and foDowed them op at a distance 
till they entered the limits of the MaUkdin Khel, who turned out to 
cover Maude's retirement. 

Bzospt in as far as it failed to surprise the valley, the 
First Baser Expedition was quite suooessful, and attended by 

was snumgit the BuropMa soldiafs only. Bet the mortality in tlw ranks of 
the Native Anny and among tho wNtahod MOowen was much greater.** 

KvaU*s Fmnomi JUooUteUont. 
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hardly any loss, only one man, a private of the 17th Foot, being 
kUled, and two British and smn Native aoldiflra mmiuled, two 
of tiie latter tuheequeiitly dying. The lo« of tb» Zakka Khel 
must also have been small, as, everjrwhere, they had disappeared 
before the troops could reach their villages, carrying off their families, 
cattle, and household goods to inaooesBible refoges amongst the 
hifls. One vntowaid inoideiit, however, maned tiie satislaotioik with 
whioth the Pblitioal Officer regarded this punitive raid into the territory 
of the most troublesome of the Khyber tribes. The Kadah (families 
and cattle) of the nomadic portion of the Malakdin Khel, which clan 
had OKoited the anger of the Zakka Khel by entering into alliance 
with the invading force, had been waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to pass through Bazar, on their way from their summer quarters in 
Tirah to their winter homes near Kajurai, and, counting on the presence 
of the British troops for protection, th^ tried, on the 21st of December, 
to rush tiiroimh the valley. Ifistaken lor a party of the enemy, they 
were pursued and captured by a detachment out in search of cattle, 
one man being unfortunately shot. As soon as Captain Tucker dis- 
covered the mistake tliat had been made, he released the captives, 
ordered their arms and poe s es si on B to be returned to them, and gave 
three hundred rupees to the family of the dead man. Not content 
with this reparation, though it seems to have oontented the Malikdin 
Khel, he suggested to Cavagnari that a farther sum of two hundred 
rupees should be divided among the party as compensation for the 
loss of ai^ little artidea that the troops might have taken from 
them, and Isiied to give back; and as an aeknowledgment of the 
friendly spirit displayed by the whole tribe, he also advised that 
three hundred rupees should be given to its chief, and another three 
hundred to the inhabitants of Chnxa. These recommendations were 
saaotioDed 1^ Major Oavagnari iriio, in reporting the oeenireooe to 
Govenmient, called attention to the ^strange eoinofidenee that 
during the advance through the Khyber in 1837 a similar ni'«*^*-k» 
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oooorred, and a relatave of Khan Bahadur Khan, the friendly ohief 

of this very same tribe, was shot by some of our troops/* 

ObvServation 

On his retam mansh, I^er adopted the unusual ooune of giving 
to each r^gimant tiie ohaige of its own baggage, thus intafpoaing 
oamp fbUowers and baggage animals between the different units of 

the column, a disposition which must have interfered wit li the mobiHty 
of his troops and with his power of control over them a» a united body. 
In his report, l^er mentioned that the 17th Begiment and the 
27th Native Infantry emeiged from a portion of the Pass only five 
or wSx fset wide^ in some oonfmSon,'* and were met, at the outlet, 
by a heavy fire from Afridis hidden in a gorge. Such confusion was 
inseparable from the formation he had given to his Force ; and had a 
large body of the enemy, instead of only a hundred men, been posted 
at this point, disaster might have ensued. 

When an enemy has been dislodged from the entrance to a defile 
by the leading troops, the heights crowned by strong flanking parties, 
and taotioal points in the Pass itself ocoupied (and all these things 
^rtler had done), theto need be little fear for the baggage if eaoh 
regiment has furnished a detaohment lor the supervision of its own 
and the column is covered by a 'strong rearguard, for it will then 
be in the centre of a hollow square, two sides of which are the flanking 
parties, and the other two the advanced and rsaiguards — the safest 
position it ooold posnbly oooapy. 
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The Occupation of the Kuram Forts 

Tes Kuram Valley, the scene of General Roberts's advance, is separated, 
on the north, from the Khyber and the Valley of Jellaiabad where 
General Ifande and Sir Sam Browne were operating, by the impaasable 
barrier of the Safed Koh. To the aonth Ues the smaller Valley of 
Khoet, embedded in savage hills which no Englishman had y^t ex- 
plored, and to the west, thrown off from Sika Ram, the highest peak 
of the Safed Koh, riaes the Peiwar Mountain, aformidable tpat with 
flatiVfng buttrooeee and intenecting ravines, clothed from base to 
summit with cedars, pine and oak, interlaced by an almost impene- 
trable undergrowth. 

The vallfly is abont sixlj miles long, and from three to 
twelve miles wide. The river from wbixHi it takes its name, 
rashes oat of a deep rooky ohasm a few miles above the 
Kuram Forts, and broadens out almost immediately to a width 
of four hundred and fifty feet. Twenty miles below the Forts, 
its bed measures seven hondred and fifty feet, and at Badish 
Khel, eighteen miles farther on, twelve hundred. From this 
point, it oontmues to widen slowly till it reaches the hilly country 
near Thai where it contracts, opening out again four miles above that 
village, opposite which its bed attains to a width of fifteen hundred 
feetk though its water-ohaamel in the oold weather, is barefyahondied 
feet wide and three feet deep. 
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Thero are villages on iti banks, and in the open oountry between 
Badish Khel and Keraiah. Those are surrounded by orchards, and 
the land in their neighbourhood has been elaborately teixaoed and 
iirigatod. by ohannele brought from higher up the ttnam ; bat^ «ioept 
for these oases, the oreation of man's toO, the Knram VaUey is a stony 
waste, offering a striking contrast to the pretty, green glens lying 
between the well wooded offshoots of the Safed Koh. Its upper part 
is inhabited by the Tuns, and the k>wer, by the Bnngaah, a olan that 
onoe owned the whole district, bnt has grsdnaPy been dispossessed and 
driven lower down the river by the ftmner people, who, in their torn, 
live in constant terror of the tribes dwelling among the hill-ranges to 
the West and South. 

There were paths up the vallqr on either side the river, but that 
on the right bank, althoogh it entailed a two-fold orosshig of its bed, 
was the one selected by General Roberts for the advanoe of his Force, 
on account of its greater openness and comparative inununity from 
the raids of the marauding Zymokhts^ whose tecritoiy mamhes with 
the Knnun VaUey on the east. This route starts from Kapiyang, tiie 
fortified Afghan Customs* Poet, whose mud waOs and round oomer 
towers had, for many days past, been an object of curious attention to 
the British and Native troops collecting at Thai. Afghan soldiers had 
been seen going in and out of its gates : were they few or many, and 
iriiat were the ohanoes of their allowing themselves to be suzprissd 
and made prisoners ? The little fort was no Ali Masjid, and there 
would be small glorj-^ in taking it ; but every man in Roberts's com- 
mand felt that it would be pleasant to fiie a few shots on the first day 
of the n^mpaign, and trusted that the A^g^ums would stiok to their 
dofonoes. 

This very natural hope was, however, doomed to disappointment. 
The Afghans knew perfectly well that the 21st of November would 
sse the war begin, and, although the vaognard of the Kuzam Field Force 
was aloot long before day, and the passage of tho river was rapidly 
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effooted, the only priMnen takea were three little ohildran left 
behind by their people in the oonfadaii of a haely xetiienMot. 

Tliet vetifeiiient, however, had evidently been so recent that there 

seemed reason to believe that the fugitives might still be overtaken on 
the road, or at Ahmed-i-Shama, a second Afghan post, the exact 
oountefpart of the first, eight miles higher up the valley. So the 10th 
Hnasan and the 12th Bengal Oavaliy — the former rqgiments had 
forded the river a mile below the trestle bridge, and two companies of 
the 29th Punjab Infantry a mile above it^ — rushed off in pursuit, 
and rode at break-neck pace, up hill and down hill, over the roughest 
of rough gronnd^past position after position, ^ere resolnte foes with 
rifles in thnr hands coold literally have annihilated them ; but not 
a gBmpse did they catch of any living soul, and the fort at Ahmed-i- 
Shama they found deserted. Here, therefore, the cavalry rested for the 
day, and here, in the evening, they were Joined by the remainder of 
the yangnard, under Odonel J. J. H. Gordon, which had waited at 
Kapiyang till Oobbe's Brigade had crossed the Knram. 

The following day, Thelwall's Brigade being still detained at Thai, 
Cobbe's Brigade had to be split up into two detachments, one of which 
nndsr the Brigadier himself, conturaed to occupy Kapiyang, and the 
other under Colonel Stirling, its jnognss impeded by the Hntae 
Artillery Battery, and the Commissariat camels, carrying twelve 
days' provisions for the whole Force, moved slowly and painfully up 
to Ahmed-i-8hama to replace the advanced guard, which had puahed 
ontoHasur Fir Ziaiat^ aizteen milee beyond its first halting-plaoe. 

For the first four miles of this seoond day*s maroh, the narrow, 
tortuous track, thickly strewn with boulders, ran, once again, through a 
silent wilderness ; but, on emerging from a for^t of dwarf-palm, the 
troops entered on a belt of cultivation half a mile broad and twelve 

* The fords were only three feet deep ; but, according to the Regimental 
ReoordB of the 10th Hussars, the oorreat was so rapid that several horsw were 
■wvpt down stream, thflir ridtra asoowly woaping drowniii^. 
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milM long, where villi^es were numerous, and welcome supplieft and 
some information as to the whereabouts of the enemy, who were re- 
ported to be stiU «t the Knnun Forts* ooald be obtained. 

Gordon's party spent the 2M of KoTomber at Hasir Ffr in 
waiting for Stirling's detachment tooome up ; but those first four miles 
ontof Ah med-i-Shama presented such difficulties to the advance of the 
Artillery — the Engineers were kept buy blowing up boulders to dear 
the way for the guns— that the latter had to halt for the nig)it at 
Esoar, four miles short of its destination. The same day, ThelwaD's 
Brigade, bringing with it the Divisional Reserve ammunition, at last 
crossed the river, thus setting C)obbe free to move up to Ahmed-i- 
Shama, and Headquarters to push on to Haair Pir, wbiBte Qeneral 
Roberts hold a Durbar, to wfaioh all the headmen of the vaUej were 
invited to reo^ve, from his own lips, the assuiance of the British 
Government's benevolent intentions towards the inhabitants, so long 
as they offered no reaistanoe and abetained from plundering. 

On the 24th, there was movement all along the line: Thelwall's 
Brigade marehing to Ahmed-i«8hama, Gobbe's two detaohments 
coming together at Hazir Pir, and the vanguard re-inforoed by a 
wii^ of the 6th Punjab Infantry, escorting Headquarters to a camp- 
ii^ ground at the southern end at the Darwua Pass. Here, for the 
first time, real odd was ezperisnoed, the thermometer f aOiog at night 
several degrees below freezing-point ; luckily, however, the air was 
dry and still, and even the camp followers suffered little from the low 
temperature. 

On the 26th, news havii^ been brought in that the last of the 
Amir's troops had evacuated the Kuram Forts, H eadqua r ters, escorted 

as before, marched through the Darwaza Ptas, crossed the river, and 
pitohed their camp in an open plain well supplied with water, half a 
mile below the Forts. That night was spent by the 1st Brigade at the 
antiaiioe to the Darwan Fims, and by the Stad, at Haiir Fir. Hie 
former was to hav« joined General Roberts the onctd^, but the Hocss 
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Artillery Battery once ag^iii aoted as a drag, and it got no further 
than Koh Mangi. Ab a consequenoe ol this delay, both BiigMiM 
ORMsed on the S7th of November, when all the aepaiate units of 
General Roberta's oommand were united for the first time on A^han 

soil, and the first object [of the campaign bad been acoompUshed — 
in six days, and without the striking of a blow. 

Obsbbvation 

The advance from Thai to the Kuram Forts was conducted 
throughout on the assumption that the Afghans would make no use 

of the many opportunities for falling unexpectedly on the invading 
Force, afforded to them by the nature of the ground through 
whioh the narrow, stoiqr track threaded its difficult way. Fnm the 
first, theoolumn was divided into four, afterwards, into three detach- 
ments, and these, again, were separated by marches so long that each 
body was completely isolated. Uazir Pir Ziarat was sixteen miles 
from Ahmed4-8hama; yet the Tanguard, numbering hardly eight 
hundred men, lay two nights at the former village, awaitiog the 
arrival of tiie leading detachment of Oobbe's Brigade, which found it 
impossible to accomplish the march from the latter place in a single 
day. Again, the same body, re-inforced only by a wing of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry, the General and his Staff being with it, spent two 
days and nights outride the Kuram Forts, two thousand regular A^g^isn 
troops with twelve cannon, and an unknown number of warlike 
tribesmen in its front, a river at its back, and, for the greater part of 
the time, twelve miles of ezoeptionaUy difficult country between it 
and its nesrest siqiport. 
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Preliminary Operations on the Peiwar Mountain 

General Robsbts's firet act after crossing the Kuram, was to inspect 
the Forts ; his seoond, to reoonnoitre tho enemy's position. Aooom- 
peoied by two sqiuMiroiis of the 12th BsQgsl Osvsliy, he rode forward 
twelve ndkB to a point near tiie Tillage of Peiwar, from whioh, throng 
field-glasses, the Afghans could be observed retiring in the direction 
of the Kotal, a col eight thousand six hundred feet above the level 
ol the sea, three tihousand eight handled and twenty above the Forts, 
over lAusHk runs the road that oonneots the Korun Valley with Kabul. 
Tori spies reported that the movements of the retreating troops, con- 
sisting of three infantry regiments, were much hampered by the 
twelve field-guns they had with them. Later on this rumour took 
a more definite form — the twelve gun-oamages had stuck in the 
ravine at the foot of the Pass and in tiiis shape it was so frequently 
and so positively repeated, that, in the end, General Roberts was fully 
convinced ol its truth, and based upon it the plan of attack which he 
attempted to cany out two days later. At the moment, no advan- 
tage oould be taken of the supposed diffioulttes of the enemy, so the 
reconnoitring party returned to camp to await the arrival of Oobbi^s 
and Thelwall's Brigades.^ 

* It WM rathflr hard to retire, and oneoould tee that OoIoimI H. Ooagh was 
dyiag to make a dish at the mmay. Bat GeneMl Robsrti wisely restraiiMd 
hhn, and after a good look, we returned to oainp with the firm belief that the 
guns would fall into our hands whenever we weirs pfOpHed to take thiOk. 
(Tmim Comspondeut, November 29tb, 1878.) 
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Hie 27th wM a hasy day lor the aappon, who mn let to mA at 
the Kviam Forts, improymg gateways, re-roofing sheds, and generally 

repairing the damage done by the Turies during the interval which 
elapsed between the withdrawal of the Afghan and the arrival of the 
British troops. Both the upper and the lower forts were in too minotis 
a oondition to be rendered defensible, bat a little labour adapted them 
to the purpose for which they were required. The least dilapidated 
buildings were set aside as hoepitals and storehouses for surplus stores 
ol all kinds, and a small garrison, oonsisUng of two guns F.A Boyal 
Horse Artillery, a squadron ol the 10th Hussars, three guns G.3 
Royal Artillery, the 7th Company Sappers and Ifiners, and the siek 
and weakly men of all regiments were detailed for their protection. 
With these exceptions, all the troops under General Roberts's command 
were to take part in the advance on the Peiwar Mountain, wliioh had 
been arranged lor the following day. In order to march lightly through 
the difficult hill-oountry in which the force was about to operate, the 
already low scale of baggage, both for officers and men, was ordered 
to be still further out down ; only seven days' supplies were to 
aooompany the eipedition, and commanding oflBoecs were directed to 
dispeDse, as far as possiUe, with camp-followers ; even then, there 
were nearly three thousand of these necessary evils, owing to the 
number of dandies and doolies which, with severe fi ght-j ng jn pros- 
pect, it was impossible to leave behind. 

Ihe troops were under arms by five o'oloQk, on the momiug of the 
28th, formed up in two odumns ^— 



lam Counor. 



Rtouv Oouuiar. 



Brigadkr-Ctonafl Oobbe, 
nft twnf ianfling 

Advanced Guard. 



Bfetfsdiar-Ctoosnl Tbehvall, 



Advanoed Guard. 



1 Bqoedron 12th Bragal Cavalry. 

2 guns No. 1 Mountain Battery. 
4 Cumpanita 6th Punjab Ixxfautry. 



1 Squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

2 Guns No. 1 Mountain Battwy. 
4 Compaoiea 6th Gurkhaa. 
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Maw Body 



Mb Ponjab Infaatry. 
SStd FioaMen. 
29Ch Pvinjab Inftatry. 
«lh" King's." 

2 guns, F.A., Royal Hone Ai- 



SthGorkhM. 

2od Punjab Infantry. 
2 QiuL<« F A. .Royal Hone ArtiOmy, 
onehypbaoti. 



tilkry, on atophanU. 

It bitteify oold, and 10 dark that some of tho ngunentB had 
haidly left their respective camping groonds before tbej became 
entangled in a net- work of ravines and watercourses, in which they 
waadend about, lost and bewildered, till the dawning of light enabled 
Ibem to discover the diraotion ot the i^pointed rmdeMwma} By tax 
o*<dook Older had been restored, except that aU the four guns carried 
on elephants, attached themselves to Thelwail's Brigade, witli which 
they remained during the day, and the two columns moved off parallel 
to each other.' Ab a whole, the foroe moved but slowly, for the 
banks of numerous drainage lines had to be ramped beforo the guns 
and baggage could pass over them, but the head of the left column 
with which were the General and his Staff, pressed on in front and 
leaohed Habib Killa, fourteen miles from the Kuram Forts, soon after 
10 •.m. Here, Roberts halted the Gavalry ; but, deceived anew by 
fresh reports that the Aljghans were retreating in disorder, he deter- 
mined to push forward the Infantry in the hope of capturing the guns 
which he believed to be within his grasp. Accordingly, as soon as 

* "On tho 28th November, at 3.30, the regiment (8th King's) paraded, 
its tentH l>eing by this time struck and loaded on mules . . . We had a hard 
day's marching before us, so the men wore obliged to parade oa lightly clothed as 
poaaible. The morning was dark and bitterly oold, and fmr the beat part of 
thcee hotm we shivwed about, gre e t eoe t len, on our penufe or oloee to il I *' 
(Kwam, JCobol, ANidahor, paga 25, by Ueutoneiit C. O. Robertson, 8th, the 
KiaflTsReghiMnt.) 

' ** The stArs were still shining when we started, but it wae vary dark, and we 
were chilled to the bone by a breeze blowing straight off the snows of the Safaid 
Koh : towards sunrise it died away, and wa8 followed by oppreasive heet end 
ck>ude of duet." (J'orly-ofM Ytan in India, page 131.) 
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the kit odnmn had dosed up. he direoted Cobbe to tam the tpnr that 
oralookB the aeoent to the Pahrar Kotal, and to seiie Tumi, a Tillage 

l3ring at the base of that spur about a mile in a straight line from the 
summit of the pass, to follow up closely any body of troops they 
might come aoraw ^ ; at the same time, oiden were despatohed to 
Thelwall to support Oobbe's movement by mardiing on Tumi by 
the direot road that traverses the village of Peiwar. 

In the thickets of prickly oak througli which the lat Brigade had 
now to struggle, it was an easy thing to miss the direction, and for 
one ooips to lose touch of another ; and thus it happened that, thou^^ 
Oobbe with the 6th and 29fch Punjab Infantry and two guns, canied 
out his instructions, the 8th King's and the 23rd Pioneers went astray, 
and, keeping on the northern side of the spur eventually fell in with 
XheLwall's column. Seeing nothing of the enemy on the southern 
dope of the hill, Oobbe stmdc across it by a tnok which appeared to 
lead straight to Turrai, but which brought him instead to the entrance 
of a narrow gorge opening into a small valley, since known as "The 
Devil's Punch Bowl." Hardly had the leading files set foot in this pas- 
sage, when, high above their heads, crowning inaooesdble heights, the 
Afghans started into view. A glance at their numben and the formid- 
able position they had taken up, convinced Oobbe that the only course 
open to him was instantly to withdraw his tired and weakened force 
from the defile, and to fall back upon Turrai which now lay a quarter 
of a mile in his rear, though whether he should find that village aban* 
doned or held by the enemy, he had no means of knowing. The order 
to retire was accordingly given, but no sooner had the retreat begun 
than a number of Afghans rushed down the steep mountain-side, and 
the troops had to turn to meet their attack. Some sharp fighting 
followed, in whidi a driver was killed, and one British officer— Oaptain 
A. J. F. Beid— «ad one Nsllve officer and eight sepoys wounded. The 

^ With the Kuram Fitld Foroe, page 89, by Major Oolquboun. 
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two mountain-guns were brought into action, but the shellB they threw 
did littto ham to the enemy; and though the 20th, mqiported by a 
wing of the 0th Punjab Iniuitiy, drove back their aMailante, and even 
pursued them up the hill for a short distance, Cobbe would have had 
great difficulty in making good his retreat to Turrai, if, at 2 p.m., 
General Roberta had not oome up with Thelwall's column, and instantly 
aent forward tibe 6th Go^has who, from behind some sheltering rocka, 
poured a deadly fire into the advanoing Afghans, under oover of 
which the 29th wore safely withdrawn out of action. Fighting now 
ceased ; the enemy retired to the hiil-tops from which they had 
descended, whilst Roberts, reoognicfaig, at last^ that nothing could 
be suooesBfnlly attempted agahist them without for better infonna- 
tion as to their strength and position than he had hitherto possessed, 
and perceiving that his men, who had been on foot and almost con- 
stantly in motion for ten consecutive hours, were utterly worn out, 
gave the ofder to encamp. Unluokily, in ssleotmg a site for the camp 
on the terraces below Turrai, he reckoned |withoat the Afghans, 
who were not slow to discover that the British position was com- 
manded by one of the many spurs of the Peiwar Mountain, and, being 
as fresh as their adversary was jaded, had soon dragged a gun to its 
summit. 

About 4 p.m., shells began unexpectedly to drop among the groups 
of British and Native soldiers who, having piled arms, liad thrown 
themselves on the ground to rest, and it became apparent that safer 
quarters must be sought, and sought quickly, since the short winter's 
day was already near its dose.' The neighbourhood of Turrai 

1 "One shell bunt on the ^und within aiz or mma yards of VilUen, N. 
Chamboriain, Ftorldns* sad myMl^ tending the pobUes and atonea flying all 

round my ears. Soveral about the name range burst at a place where aoma 
two hundred Gurkhas were standing, but ciuiously enough only two or three 
were hit." ("Old Memories," by General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., Q.C.B ; the 
May number of the Fall MaU Magazine for 1898, page 45.) 

F 
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affofded no potitian out of lange of the A|gtian fiio ; farlilier advaiioe 
was impossible ; there was therefore no altematiTe but to fall back 

along the road by which Thelwall's column had marched, and up 
which the baggage was still advaooing. On the rough, nanow track, 
in the gathering darkness, troops and baggage met, and soon men 
and animals, soldiers andoamp-foDowers were mingled in oneooofiDued 
and strug^ing mass. And when, at last, the troops succeeded in 
forcing their way through the living stream opposed to them, and 
reached the new camping-place which meanwhile had been hastily 
ssleoted, abont a mile and a quarter to the westof Tnrrai, they found 
it strewn with rooks and stones, dotted over with dwarf oak and thorny 
bushes, and shut in on three sides by jungle and broken ground in 
which a scattered enemy might lurk unobserved, whilst a deep ravine 
running along the remaining side, afforded cover in whieh tfaej might 
have oolleoted in laige numbers, to rush the camp. The spot was 
utterly unsuitable as a resting-place, and yet the best that could be 
found, short of falling back another three miles to the more open 
country near the village of Peiwar. 

Little by little, as the strayed mules and camels were recovered 
and brought in, tents were pitched and the different regiments sought 
and found their baggage ; but so great were the difficulties of the situa- 
tion and the hour that^ in the end, many aman ** went anppeiiess to 
bed or to the strong pickets which were placed on the a4joinuig 
heig^tB.'* « 

Qbsbbvation. 

General Roberts, in his despatch of the 5th of December, 
calls the operations of the 28th of November a Reconnaissance 
in Force, but, looking carefully at all the events of the day 
and taking special note of the order given to Oobbe to attack 
and follow up the enemy, it is impossible to accord to them this 

^ With tht Kwam Fidd Force, 1878-79, by If^jor Oolqaboan, pag» 98. 
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mialeadiiig luune.* It ib oootiaiy to all military preoedent for a 
Oommaiidior to make a raoomudaBaiioe with the whole of his force, 
indnding guns on elephants ; and no General wonld direct his snhordi- 

nates, at theeud of a twenty-one miles' marcli. to attac k, witli hungry 
and exhausted men, an unknown enemy in a position of extraor- 
dinary natural stcength, except in the hope of snatching a saocess by 
the very irregularity and temerity of his tactics. There can be no 
doubt that Roberta, misled by the Turi spies, who were probably 
employed by the Afghans to deceive hini,^ imagined that he could 
make himself master of the Peiwar Kotal by a coup-^e-main, and 
started from the Kuram Forts witii this object in yiew. The retreat- 
ing enemy proved to be calmly awaiting his approach, protected by 
the cannon which were supposed to be l3nng bogged at the foot of 
the pass ; Cobbe's troops, that had been pushed forward into the very 
heart of the Afghan poeitioii, were for a time in extreme peril ; and 
that the whole Division escaped an overwhelming disaster in with* 
dramng from their first untenable oamping-gronnd, was due entirely 
to the lack of judgment displayed by the adversary 

* " One Brigade, under Brigadier-Oenernl Cobbc, . . . was sent skirmishing 
over the hills overlooking the pass on the left, U) sook for tho onorny and moiM 
a strong demonjttration on his right flank ; and Genera! Thelwall's Brigade . . . 
somewhat in Echelon by the right ; unth this latter column the Qeneral proponed 
maMmg a dinet attack through the past." (Italioa not in <»igiiial text.) {** Old 
MamoriM.** page 44, by Sir Hugh Gough hi Ml Matt Magatiniet May. 1898.) 

* ** In war, ipiM and tlieir infofmatioa ooont tot nothing. To tnut to timm 
is to risk men*8 Uvea on trifling groondB.** (Napoleon.) 

' "Tho eagerness of tho Afghans to commence hostilitio3, was the salvation 
of the force. If, knowing tlie range as thoy did, nnd being in an inaccessible 
position, they had l>een content to wait till tho camp was pitched at Turrai 
and had commenced to shell the camp with all their mountain-guns after dark 
had aet in, the ooneequenoe woxUd have been most Mrioin. Nothing oould 
then have bem dona, exoept to withdraw from the camp i bat, in aU probability, 
there wonld have been a stampede among the molei and their owners, who. 
with the other camp>fDllowsra, wonld havo taken tfaemselvea well out of reaeh of 
danger. The camp, with all the bedding and baggage, might have been burned 
down, and the Kuram Field Force have been rendered hors de combat for 
■Otoe time." (With the Kuram Field Force, page 92. by Major Colquhoun.) 
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Reconnoitring the Peiwar Mountain 

On the morning of the 29th of November, having again slightly shifted 
his camp which took the name of Gubazan from an adjacent liainlet, 
and taken ateips to improve its approaches and to render it somewhat 
less open to attack. General Roberts, taught oautkm by the events of 
the preceding day, went to work to reconnoitre the Pdwar Moun- 
tain ; but the parties he sent out were too weak to venture into the 
vicinity ol the enemy, and the reports they brought back were, in 
consequence, incomot in more than one particular.^ 

Ttum were three recomuntring parties. The first, consisting of 
two companies of the 23rd Pioneers, under Colonel M. Perkins, Com- 
manding Engineer, was directed to investigate the ridge lying im- 
mediately to the north of the camp ; the second, one company of the 
29th Punjab Inlsntiy, Colonel J. H, Ck>rdon commanding, was dis- 
patched to the southernmost spur of the Peiwar, the foot of which 
approaches the Kuram River ; to the third, consisting, like the first, 
of two companies of tlie Pioneei-s, under Major H. Collett, who was 
accompanied by Captain F. S. Carr, Captain R. G. Woodthorpe, R.£., 
and lieutenant Biaanen-Smith— the two latter officers belonging to 

* " We halted the two following days. Men and cattle were esluMiated from 
their fatiguing mnrnhofl, and auppliea had to be brought up before we could ad- 
vance further ; besides, I required time to look nlK)ut luo before rnaking up my 
mind how the Peiwar Kotal could most advantageously be attacked." {Forty- 
One Years in India,'' p. 133.) Napoleon bitterly complained tliat Wellington 
had ben ettaoked at Tdavera without fint aieerteining whether hie poeition 
ooold be oairied. ** So long ae these emn are oommitted,** he eaid, ** my men 
wiU be led <m to deetraetion end to no good pnrpooe.** 
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the Survey Department— was allotted the task of examining the 
alternative road over the Peiwar Mountain, known as the Spin 
G»wai, or White Gow Pais, which starts from the village of Peiwar 
and ciMses the main ridge about two mileB to the north-east of the 
Peiwar Kotal. 

Perkins reported unfavourably of the spur north of the camp : 
it did not run up direct to the main ridge, but dipped suddenly into 
a deep valley, to descend intoandto emetgelrom which under the fire 
of a strong^ posted enemy, most necessarily entail heavy loss on a 
flanking party. Colonel Gordon, on the contrary, was satisfied that 
the southern spur was really a continuation of the main ridgo, and 
practicable for a turning movement, an opinion which proved to be 
wen gronnded. The third reconnoitring parfy, which had scaled a 
hill overiooking the Spin Gawai Ravine, a mile and a half south-east 
of the Spin Gawai Kotal, also brought back a favourable report ; but 
in this case the judgment formed by Major H. Collett, based as it was on 
a bird's-^ view of a vecy ragged and thickly wooded country, was 
vitiated by several errors. He pronounced the Spin Gawai Pass 
practicable for all arms ; and in this he was right. But when he gave 
it as his opinion that an unbroken ridgo connected the two kotals, 
and that the Spin (jiawai position was held only by a picket and two 
guns, he was mistaken ; nor was he more happy in his estimate ol the 
time required to reach the Beiwar Kotal by this route, which he set 
down at seven hours. 

The following day, Gordon again reconnoitred the southern spur 
of the Peiwar Mountain, and Roberts went over the ground that 
Peridns had examined, friiilst OoUett and Oarr, this time without any 
escort, succeeded in getting, once again, within a mile and a half <rf tiie 
Spin Gawai Kotal, and returned to camp with the opinions they had 
previously formed so strengthened that the former officer laid a plan 
for surprising the Spin Gawai position, and then advancing along the 
ridge to the storming of the Pdwar Kotal, before the General who 
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adopted it, under the raroneous impreeBion that the Afghan atrength 
which he would hsTO to enoounter, didnotezoeed the 1,800 men, with 
five fiflildftiid BIX momitaln guns, that had oooopied theKaiam Vaney, 

and withdrawn from it, at the approach of the British. This was, indeed, 
the case on the 30th of November ; but by the evening of December Ist, 
the Afghan force holding the Feiwar Mountain, had been inofeaaed 
to 4,800 men with seventeen guns, by thearriTal of fournginienta and 
six guns from Kabul ; and there is the best authority for Ba3ring that this 
force was no untrained rabble. " I may be permitted to point out,** 
wrote General Roberts in his despatch of the 5th of December, " that no 
similarity exists between the A^^han army of the former war and that 
which has now been pat into the field. The men are now armed with 
excellent riflefi, and provided with abundance of ammunition . . . 
Their shooting is good ; their men are of large stature and great 
physical strength and courage, and are well clothed. The A^^han 
artillery is well served and eflSdently equipped."^ The military 
knowledge and ability of the generals in command of this exoeUent 
material — Kerim Khan and his Brigadiers, Gool Maliomcd Klian and 
Abdul Ah — is attested by their choice ol a position and their disposi- 
tions for defending it. Its only defect was its length— four miles 
from the end of the spur reoonnoitrBd by Gordon on its extreme 
right, to the Spin Gawai Kotal on its extreme left ; but the whole of 
the ridge was so difficult of access, and so completely dominated at 
various points by knolls and peaks, which had been carefully fortified, 
that they were justified in believing it to be praotioally safe agmnst 
attack. 

This long ridge extends from south-west to north-east, the sue- 

* General Roberta's compariaon, ko far as it implies that the Afghans were 
more ctn ari etjuality with their in\ iKlerrf in the matter of weapoiw in tlie second 
war than in the first, is incorrect, as the jazails of the Tribesmen who shot down 
inphiiiitonB'a man like sheep, were better arms, carrying farther than the musket* 
of the Britwh and native troops.-- H3 A. 
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oonive hiUs tJiat rise from it» inoreaaiig in hei^^ as they recede from 
tlie Kvnun River tiH they culminate in the mountain above tiie Spin 

Gawai Kotal — that kotal being itself nine thousand four hundred 
feet above sea-level — from which point a spur runs nearly due 
north to the majestio peak of Sikka Bam. The A^han position 
on the Peiwar Kotal, was oresoent-shaped, lacing south-east — ^more 
east tlian south — its horns tlireatening the British camp. Guarding the 
head of the pass on its northern side, rises a conical hill, and beyond 
this, a little to eastward, running from south-east to north-west and 
f ormiog a rjgbt an{^ with the true front of the position, stretches a 
ridge a ndle and a half long, afterwards known as Afghan Hill. The 
north-eastern face of this ridge dips suddenly into a deep hullo w with 
precipitous sides, which hollow falls away at either end, leaving as 
the only tiavenaUe gronndt a narrow strip of land, overlapped, by 
Afg^ianHiU for a mile mi the left, and half a mile on the right. Thisneok 
connects that hill with a higher peak, to winch, on the 2nd December, 
General Roberts's troops gave the name of Pic-nic Hill. Looked at 
from the spot reached by Major CoUett, these two hills would seem 
to ^rmg from an unbroken ridge ; but between them, in reality, lies 
this deep and difficult hollow, cutting the Peiwar Mountain into two 
distinct halves, only united by the narrow strip of land between the 
points where the drainage lines, to either side^ b^gin their piecipitous 
descent. Between Pic-nio Hill and the Spin Ckmi Kotal stretches a 
plateau, or, more properly speaking, an upland valley, about a mile 
long and three-quarters of a mile broad, bordered by a succession of 
wooded hillocks. Afghan Hill is covered with dense forest, laced 
together by tangled undeigrowth, whilst the south-eastern slope of 
Fio-nio Hill is comparatively open. From this latter, spring two 
qpuis, one flanking the Peiwar Ravine, the ot^er abutting on the valley 
close tij Gubazan. The diiecl road to the Peiwar Kotal is exceedingly 
difficult — ^rough, narrow, steep — especially for the last half-mile. 
At the snnunit it turns away to the left» and descends towards Zabar- 
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dust Killa through a deep defile, at the entraooe of which, nmeeii from 
below, the Afghanw had pitched their camp. 

Al^ough poe se e rin g Berenteeii guns, the Afghans, on the 2ad 

December, only brought nine into action — three field and six mountain- 
guns — ^probably for lack of trained artillerymen to work the other eight ; 
but those nine were most judioiously placed. The three field-piecee — 
two twelTa-ponnder Howitzers and one six-pounder — ^wore ranged 
thirty yards apart on the reverse slope of the Peiwar Kotal, where they 
completely commanded the pass, and were well protected against fire 
from below. The mounUun-gun which had shelled the BritiBh camp on 
the evening of the 88th of Noyember, was stiU on the edge ol the hill over- 
looking the village ci Turrai, christened "One Gun Spur'* by Roberts's 
men, out of compliment to that weapon ; whilst a second was placed 
half-way up the same hill, in a rocl^ hiding-place, known subsequently 
as the " Crow's Nest." The former swept the toad leading to the 
kotal from Tonpi, and the latter, the series of spura which branch off 
from the hUl bounding the valley on ito north-eastern side. Two 
mountain-guns were posted to the right of the Peiwar Kotal to guard 
against attack from the south-west, whilst two more were employed 
in the defence of the Spin Gawai Kotal. The approach to this last- 
named summit being somewhat less difficult than that to tiie Peiwar 
Kotal, what was deficient in the natural dcfoii.sibiLity of tlie position, 
had been artificially supplied. The Afghans, Uke all hill- tribes, excel 
in the construction of mmgars or breastworks. These are usually formed 
of huge trees, placed lengthwise one above the other, or, where timber 
Is scarce, of stones and brushwood, and give ezcdlent cover to their 
defenders. Three such lines of defence had been erected on the spur 
up which the road runs in zig-zags to the top of the Spin Gawai Pass. 
The lowest breastwork spanned the ridge, completely blocking the 
pathway ; the second, two hundred and fifty feet higher up, extended 
only partially across the spur wliicli had widened out ; behind the 
third, three hundred feet above the second, and parallel with the last 
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Big-zag, the two moantam-gnDS had been posted. The kotal itself 
was dotted over with knollB, and beyond these to the north-east rose 

thickly wooded slopes. 

Such was the enemy and such the position which General Roberts, 
acting on the information laid before him by Major Coliett on the 30th of 
November, had determined to attack at daybreak of the 2kul December, 
with thirteen guns and three thoosandtiiree hundred and fourteen troops 
of all arms ; meantime, however, he kept his own counsel, deceiving 
the Amir's commanders and the friendly " natives as to his inten- 
tiooB and bis streqgtb, 1^ marking oat sites for batteries near Tteai, 
•nd parading his reinforoemiants d Cavalry and ArtiUery brought up 
from Habib Killa and the Kuram Forts, in full view of the A^hans, 
whilst secretly working out the details of the plan wliich, at 4 p.m. on 
the 1st of December, he laid before his staff and the senior regimental 
officers.^ 

The main body of the British force, consisting of ih» 89th Punjab 

Infantry, 5th Gurkhas, Wing 72 Highlanders, 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
23rd Pioneers, No. 1 Mountain Battery and four guns F.A. Royal 
HoEse Artillery on elephants, under the General's own command, were 
to start from camp Gubasan at ten o'clock that night ; and he calcu- 
lated that, allowing for one halt, it would reach the Spin Gawai Kotal 
at dawn the next day. This it was to storm, and then to press on 
along the Spin Gawai Plateau to attack the left of the Peiwar Kotal 
position. The troops and artillery left with Gobbe, namely, the 6th 
Punjab Infantry, a wing of the 2/8, '•King's," two guns F/A Royal 
Horse Artillery, three guns G/3 Royal Artillery, and two squadrons 
12th Bengal Cavalry, were to steal out of camp very early on the 
morning of the 2nd, and to establish themselves at the foot of the 
Peiwar Pass. As soon as it was light enough to distinguish the enemy's 
guns, the British guns were to open upon them, and when their fire had 

i Deepatcb of December the 6th, 1878. 
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begun to tell, the Infantry was to push its way along the hills on tiie 

right of the valley, so as to ho in readiness to assault theKotal in front, 
when the turning party should attack it in flank ; meanwhile Major A. 
P. Palmer was to lead five hundred friendly Turis up Gordon's Spur, to 
threaten the true right of the A^han position. The turning party 
was to consist of two thousand two hundred and sixty-three officers 
and men and eight guns ; whilst with Cobbe, who would have to per- 
form the threefold duty of protectii^ the oamp, keeping open the 
oonmiumcatiQiiB with Thai, and making the fiKmt attack, there were 
to remain hut five guns and one thousand and fifty-one men of all 
ranks, uf wliom eight hundred and sixty-eight were to be employed 
in the advance on the Kotal. 
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Action on the Peiwar Mountain 

THS TUBNINO MOVEMSKT 

At duak, on the evening of the Ut of December, the troopB eeleoted to 
take part in the night-maroh, were warned, and at 10 p.m. the Tam- 
ing Party started, each regiment being followed by its own ammunition 
mnles, and by it« hospital doolies and dandies. Those belonging to the 
29th Punjab Infantry, who, with the 5th Gurldias, formed the advanced 
guard under Colonel Gordon, Brigadier-General ThelwaU command- 
ing the main body, went astray almost at once* and proceeded up the 
valley towards Tuiiai. The challenj^e of an outlying piquet showed 
them their mistake, and they hurried back in time to take up their 
proper place in the column. 

The first stage of th» march lay over ground already known to 
many of the men ; the road also was fairly go(xi ; yet, so slow was the 
movement of the long line of troops, hampered as they were by the 
intervening mulee and litters, that it was midnight before they passed 
the village of Peiwar and arrived at the edge of the Spin Gawai Nullah. 
Here they were to have rested, but asfby this time it had become dear 
that, if the Spin Gawai Kotal was to be attacked at dawn, no time 
must be lost by the way, the leading regiments at once plunged 
down into the ravine. The descent was twenty feet deep, rough 
with projecting ledges, and slippery with frost, so that great difficulty 
was experienced in getting the mules safely to the bottom. As the 
Force advanced the col d grew more and more severe ; the darkness, 
too^ deepened, for though the waning moon had risen, its light hardly 

7» 
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penetrated into tlie nullah, and it was no easy matter to keep thn regi- 
ments in touch. At <Hie pointy where there was a torn in the track, 
the 2nd Puqab Infantiy lost their way, and, as their lead was followed 
by ilie 23kd Pioaeers, the four gmu on elephants and all the animals 
and camp-followers belonging to both corps, nearly half the cohimn 
had gone two miles in a wrong direction, actually heading back to the 
village of Peiwar, belore it was overtaken and reoailed by Lieutenant 
G.V.Tonier, who had been sent by Thelwall to look for them. Farther 
on, the 72nd Hi^^ilanders halted in perplexity, vainly straining their 
eyes to discover what had become of the 5th Gurkhas, which was 
immediately in their front. It turned out that one regiment had gone 
to the right, the other to the left of a wooded island lying in mid* 
channel. Still, progress was made. Very slowly, and in profound 
silence, the men moved upwards, climbing over ridges of loosely heaped- 
up stones, stumbling over boulders, splashing through icy water, avoid- 
ing the deep hdee of dried-np pools, or falling into them, as the case 
might be. Eveiy ear was on the alert to catch tiie fointest sound that 
might betray the proximity of an enemy, or reveal that their march 
had been chscn\ ered. Suddenly, about a mile and a half up the nullah, 
there rang out the sharp report of a rifle, and this first report was 
instanUy followed by a second. The sounds came from the head of 
the column, and dearly issued from the ranks of the 20th Punjab 
Infantry. There was no mistaking their meaning : the regiment con- 
sisted largely of Pathans, the kinsmen and friends of the Afghans, and 
the shots had been fired to warn tiie garrison of the Spin Gawai Kotal 
of the approach of their foes, thus justi^riog the fear which had been 
present to General Roberts's mind ever since his anival at Kohat* In 

1 I had chosen the 29th Punjab Infantry to lead the way on account of 
the high roputotion of Culonel John Gordon, wlio commanded it, and l>ocau80 
of the excellent character the regiment hod alwaj's borne ; but on overtaking 
it, my suspieioiis wm «nit«d by the unnecessarily straggling muinir in iriiiflii 
lh» HMD wera marahmg, sod to wliioh I osllid Ckttdon's attention. No oooMr 
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the daiknees it was impoasible to discover the culprits, so all that could 
be done was to put the 5th Gurkhas and one company of the 72nd 
Highlanders in the place of the 29th, and to trust that the disaffectioii 
which had maaifeBted iteelf would go no further.^ 

Agaaiit the long line of now wearied men and beasts got under weigh, 
and by 3 a.m. the point where the track leaves the Spin Gawai Nullah 
and enters a side ravine, had been reached. As the troops moved 
opwaids in the darkneag, th^ could see fires Uaaing in a village on 
' the edge of the plateaa, ovedooldng the nuUah th^ had just quitted, 
but whether, or not, they were signal fires, it was impossible to tell. 
At last, the path issued from the gorge and entered the woods which 
clothe the spur leading up to the top of the pass. It was six o'clock 
and day was at hand, but in the shadow of the pines it was still 
quite dark. Feeling their way, step by step, the Gurkhas had come 
within a very short distance of the lower of the three breast-works, 
when a sentry, posted one hundred and fifty yards in advance of it, 
became aware d their approach, and fired off his rifle to give the 
alarm. 

In a moment, the Afghans were afoot, and as the Gurkhas, led 
by Major A. Fitzhugh and Captain J. Cook, rushed forward, they wore 
met by a voUey which failed, however, to cheek their onslaught. In 
a moment they were pouring over the barricade, and, after a brief hand- 
to-hand struggle, the Amir's troops were driven back upon their second 
line of defence. Here, again the stand tliey made was short ; the Gur- 
khas and one company of the Highlanders, who had hurried forward 

had I done so than a shot was fired from one of the Pathan companip^, followed 
in a few seconds by another. The Sikh companies of the regiinont itnrnediately 
closed up, and Gorvlnn'H Sikh orderly whispered in hi^ ear that there was treachery 
among the Pathans." {Forty-one Years in India, vol. ii. p. 138.) 

^ It transpired later that the reporta were heard by an Afghan aemtry on the 
hUl above, who repwted the ooeamnoo to ius offloer; but thie lattar, appar- 
ently, thon^t little of it^ fbr he took no steps to find out by whom, and for what 
purpose the shots had been fired. — K*BM. 
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at the first sound of the firing, outflanked the aangara and compelled iti 
defenders to take refuge behind the third and last stockade. The 
two moutitaiii-giins posted there, camo immediately into action, bat, 
owing to the darimesa, with ywy little ramilt. The three remaining 
oompaniee of the Highlanders who, finding the path blocked by the 
mules and dandies of the Gurkhas, had pushed their way up throogh 
the woods on ite right, now reinforced the ranks of the aflsailanta, and 
all pressing forward np the zig-zag track, which led over open ground 
to the Kotal, this breastwork also had soon changed hands. But on a 
knoll above it, the Afghans were still strongly posted, and they swarmed 
in the woods and on the Spin Gawai Plateau. The Highlanders, with 
whom were the General and his Staff, soon dislodged them from the 
knoll, and orders were sent back toOaptam J. A. Kelso, RA., to bring 
op one of two mountain-guns which had already established tiiem- 
selvcs in the abandoned battery, and were firing on its recent occu- 
pants. Kelso hastened to obey; but, on issuing from the battery, 
he was riiot through the head ; the mule carrying tiie wheels of the 
gon-carriage brdte away, and was never seen again ; the mule with 
the spare wheels could not be found; and the gun was disabled for the 
rest of the day. Its help could ill be spared. Even after the knoll 
had been captured, the Afghans twice issued from the woods into 
which they had been swept by the impetuous advance of the High* 
landers, and charged down upon tiie kotal, where the Native troops, 
broken up and dispersed by the nature of the ground, and deficient in 
officers to hold them together and lead them on, were perilously open 
to attack. The first charge was repulsed by Major Galbraith, Aisis- 
tant Adjutant-General, and by Gaptahi J. Oook. The former 0(dlected 
a few stragglers, whose fire checked the Afghan rush, and the latter, 
after rescuing Galbraith from great danger, put himself at the head of 
twenty menand drove back the assailants at the point of the bayonet.' 

For this galkmt act CkMk reoeivad (he Victoria Croaa. 
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The second charge was defeated by the Sikh companies of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry ; but the Pathan companies hung back, showing the 
greatest relaotaooe to turn their weapons against men of their own 
Uood» eighteen of them actually deserting the field and returning to 
Gamp Gubacan, as was disoovered when the roll was called over at 
night. 

This skirmiBh, in which Lieutenant S. C. H. Munro was wounded, 
proved the enemy's last attempt to retain poesosBion of the Spin Gawai 
position, end by 7 a.m., after barely an hoards fi|^tiiig, they were in 
full retreat towards the Peiwar Kotal, unpnrsned, but harassed 
80 long as they were within range, by tlie fire of the mountain-guns. 
At 7.30 a.m. the news of the capture of the left of the A^^han position 
was heliogn^phed to Oobbe, who was instructed *' to co-operate vigor- 
ously from Mow in attacking the Kotal." * This message, owing to 
some mistake on the part of the intervening signalling party, wlio failed 
to take up the position selected for them by the SignaUing Officer, 
Gaptain A 8. Wynne, was the only one which passed that day 
between the two portions of the Kunun Held Foroe. 

Unwilling to allow the Afghans time to recover from their defeat, 
Roberts determined not to await the arrival of tlie 2nd Punjab Infan- 
try, the 23ni Pioneers and the Elephant fiattery, which weie still 
far behind, but to press forward to the storming of the Peiwar Kotal 
Willi Hie troops under his hand ; so, after a very brief interval of rest, 
the Utile column of about twelve hundred and fifty men was again in 
motion, led, as at the beginning of the night march, by the 29th Pun- 
jab Infantry, the three moimtain-guns, the command of which had 
now devolved on Lieutenant J. C. Sherries, bringing up the rear. The 
sun had now risen above the hill-tops diffusing a genial warmth 
very pleasant to the tired men after the bitter cold of the previous 
ni|^t, and lighting up a scene of exquisite loveliness. On ^ther side, 
the Spin QawaiFlatean was bordered by picturesque knolls and grassy 

^ Roberta's Despatch of the 5th December, 1878. 
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undulations, crowned by spreading deodarB and lofty pineB between 
which, to the north-west, many glades sloped away to the Harriab 
Valley, through whioh the road oyer the Spin Qawai Kotal runs down 
to Zabaidmi Kills. 

Tba troops quickly oroased the plateau, and began to aaoand 
the peak at its south-western extremity. The difficulties opposed to 
their advance by the steep hill-side, by the dense forest, by tangled 
bmahwood, by trunks of fallen trees, by rooks and stones, were enor- 
mous ; but, urged on to over greater exertions by the fiery impatience 
of their leader, General Roberts himself, the 29th Punjab Infantry^ 
now creeping, now cUmbing — worked their way upwards till, at the end 
oi two hours, th^ gfdned the summit, to find that there was no oon- 
tlnuoaa ridge between the two kotals ; for at their leet^ lay the deep 
hoflow mentioned in the description of the Afghan position, and oppo- 
site them rose another hill, its precipitous face clothed with dense 
woods, whose dark recesses they felt, rather than saw, to be alive with 
the enemy. The disappcnntment to the General was ol tiie keenest, 
but the anzietiea of the moment left him no time to dwell upon it, 
— ^all his thought, all his energy, were needed to cope with the situation 
which revealed itself, when, turning to organize his Troops, he dis- 
coveied that he and his Stafi were alone with the untrustworthy 
Si9th, face to fiuse witii an enemy of unknown strangth ; Highlandew, 
Gkukhas, and guns had all disappeared, and the pathless forest upon 
which he looked back, gave no hint of their whereabouts. 

Many men would have withdrawn instantly from a position fraught 
with such great and pressing danger, but Roberts's indomitable courage 
and resolution saved him from what would have been a fatal error ; 
for a backward movement on his part must haYO drawn the enemy after 
him, and shown them the possibility of destroying, singly, the scattered 
members of hia Force. With imperturbable Mngfroid he stuck to the 
summit of the hill, and had he had an army-coipB at his back, instead 
of a single rcghnent, one half of whioh was in a state of incipient mutiny. 
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he oould not have shown a bolder front to friend and foe. Though lost 
to view, the mianng troops mnet, he knew, be cloae at hand, and* at 
first, he hoped Ihattiie A^han fire, which had begim as soon as the 

29th had shown itself on the crest of Pic nic Hill, and which was grow- 
ing momentarily heavier and heavier, might give them the direction, 
and biing them to the spot whero their presence was so nigently 
needed ; bat when a little while had elapsed, and stiU there was no 
sign of their approach, he sent off one Staff-oilicer afttjr another in 
search of them. The last to leave him, was the Rev. J. W. Adams, the 
CShaplain of the Force, who had accompanied him that day in tiie 
oapadty of aide de camp ; and when, after an interval of omel sns. 
pense, he retomed with no news of those he had gone to seek, the ten- 
si on of the situation had become so great that Roberts felt it safer to 
break it himself than to stand idle any longer, waiting for it to be 
broken lor him by some act of treachery on the part of his own men, 
or by an overwhdming rush of the Afghans, who must, by this time, 
have discovered the weakness of their adversary. Accordingly, after 
starting Adams off in a new direction, he turned to the 29th, and, in a 
few brief sentences, bade them seize the opportunity now afforded 
them to reMeve the honour they had lost the previous night ; but 
tiiough Captain O. K. Ghanner, the officer in command, was able in- 
stantly to answer for the loyalty of the Sikh companies which had 
never been in question, the Pathan companies stood silent and sullen, 
and it was evident that the utmost to be hoped firom them, was that 
they would not turn their weapons against their oflSoers and comrades. 
Relying on this chance, the General now ordered Captain Channer and 
Lieutenant H. P. Picot to lead the Sikhs cautiously down into the hol- 
low, he himself following a short distance behind to judg9« with his 
owneyes,of the leasibiBty of the oiteipiiBe on which he had bidden them 
embaik. That it was an Impossible one, he had soon to confess, and 
the whole party returned to the crest of the hill, where good news 
awaited them : Adams had returned, having found not only the 
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Gmklias, Kighlandew and moantain-gans, bat also the 2kid Punjab 
Infantry, and the 23rd Pioneers. The elephants with the Horse ArtU- 

loiy guns, were also close behind. 

Great must have been the relief to the General and the handful of 
British oflBoeEB who had shared his snspense, with coorage and cool- 
ness only second to his own, when, one after another, the eagerly 

expected reinforcements were seen to issue from the woods ; and, as 
soon as the Pioneers had been substituted for the 29th, confidence and 
hope took the place of a sense of inseonrity and helplessness. Yet, 
beyond a strengthening oi tiie British power of defence, no change had 
come over the position of affairs. Broken np into groups to take 
advantage of the cover afforded by the trees and crags, Roberts's 
men could do httle more than keep up a rifle duel with the Afghans 
on the other side of the chasm. The latter were armed with Enfield 
rifles, the gifts of Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrodc to Shere Ali, 
which, at close range— and the two hills were only from a hundred 
to one hundred and fifty yards apart — were but slightly inferior, except 
in being muzzle-loaders, to the Sneiders of the Native troops, and they 
were amply provided with ammunition, supplies of which were dis- 
tributed at convenient points all along their line. Time after time, 
the enemy made determined charges from behind the barricades with 
which they had obstructed the narrow causeway in front of their 
position, only to be driven back. But when Roberts ordered a party 
of the 23rd Pioneers to .deliver a eounter-attaok, they, in their turn, 
were repulsed, losing their leader. Major A. D. Anderson, and a haviMar 
and two sepoys who tried to recover his body- A second party of the 
same regiment, led by its commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. 
Cuirie, after some hand-to-hand fighting, was likewise compelled to 
retire, with the loss of one havildar and three men killed, and 
seven wounded. It seemed as if the two forces might continue 
facing each other and firing into cachotlier's ranks till the ammunition 
of one side, or both, ran short ; but an event was at hand which was to 
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change this state of things and give victory to the British arms, though 
not to the troops under General Koberta's immediate command. 

OBSKBVATIOire 

Observation I. Turning movements liave always played a great 
part in war, but no sound strategist has ever undertaken one with the 
bulk of his f oioe, nor under oiionmstanoea whioh isolated each detach- 
meot, andleft both, incase of disaster— ftooniingenoywhiohshouldnever 
be lost sight of — without any safe line of retreat. At Aroza del Morino, 
General Girard, having made a flank movement which severed liis 
force entirely from its base, was soiprised and overthrown by General 
HiU, on the 18th of October, 1811. Napoleon ohaiacterized the man- 
ceuvre as so in managed that the enemy mighthaveoathimoff atany 
time," *' Remind him," he wrote to Berthier, " that when one has to 
flght . . . one must not divide one's forces, but collect them and 
present imposing numbers, as all the troops which are left behind nm 
the risk of being beaten in detail, or forced to abandon their positions.** 
General Roberts fell into the very error here condemned. He divided 
his troops in tlie presence of the enemy, thus jeopardizing the safety 
both of those under his command, and those left behind in camp. He 
himsell has admitted that, unless he could reach the Spin Qawai Kotal 
while his approach was still concealed by the darkness, "thetnmiqg 
movement would in all probability end in disaster" (see Forty -One 
Tears in India'' vol. ii. page 139). It is also not only probable, but 
certain, that if the Afghans had poured down from the hills whilst 
the Turning Parfy was struggling up the Spin Qawai Nullah— «nd this 
had really been their intention, though on account of the fatigued state 
of the newly arrived reinforcements the projected attack was put off 
for twenty-four hours ^ — the little body of men occupying Gubazan 

^ '* If we oould havB looked behind the wall of rock that roae in our front, 
we ahould have seen that the enemy also had received their reinfbroements, 
four rogimente of mfantry with a mountain battery, and, on their sido too, were 
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must have been overwhelmed, the camp and all it contained captnred, 
and General Roberts would have found himself shut up in the nullah, 
with one hall of the enemy on the heights above him, and the other 
hall attacking bis fear. 

Oat ol innumerable inatanoea ol saoceasfiil taming movements 
which will occur to every student of military history, none more clearly 
iUustrates the conditions subject to which such a manoeuvre may 
Intimately be resorted to» than Sir Arthur WeUesl^'s double flank 
movement at the actions of Boii^ and Vimeiro, f ought, like the action 
of ilie Peiwar, in a wild, mountainous country.^ We]Ie6ley*8 army, 
consisting of thirteen thousand four hundred and eighty British Infan- 
try, four hundred and twenty Cavalry, eighteen guns, and a contingent 
ol Portuguese, divided* almost immediately on issuing from the town 
of Obidos, into three oolumns. The left, commanded by Major* 
General Furguson, was composed of four thousand nine hundred 
British troops of all arms, and six gims ; the right, under Colonel Trant, 
of one thousand and fifty Portuguese, and the centre, led by Sir Arthur 
in person, of nine thousand men with twelve guns. The advance 
of the flankuig parties, neUKer of tshieh wa$ ever more ikon a mUe and 
a lialf distant from the main body, and the vigorous attack delivered 
by the latter, compelled the French general, Laborde, to retreat ; and 
when, with admirable skill, he secured a second strong position, one 

meditating attack on ths camp ; but though ibey had the will, by not attack* 
ing on the ni^t of tho 1st, but poa^KUiing the aflsaidt to tho 2nd, they lost 
their opportune lor ovw. Their reinforeemeBts may have been tired, and 
probably werq, as the garrisons of the Peiwar and Spin Gawai Kotals were not 
very muclion tho alert on the morning of tlio 2nd Deroinbor ; but whatever may 
have been the cause of the delay ... it was fatal to the Afghans." {With th9 
Kuram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun, p. 07.) 

t The Dnke of Wellington in hie Dispatchee neee the geneiio name of Vimeiro 
for the two aotlons, of vdddx he wrote ** The aotion of Vimeiro ie the only 
one I have ever been in, in which everything paned ae was directed, and no 
mistake wae made by any of the offieen ohaiged with ite eonduot." (Diqiatdi 
of Auguet 2^ 1808.) 
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MidaqfiftrtermUeBinnarof thefint,anpetitioiiof the triple move- 
ment, carried out with the same caution and precision, soon rendered 
that, too, untenable. 

Obssbvation II. No oommander is justified in pushing lorwaid 
one portion of his force into a patUesB wildenieBB in such a manM 
aepaiato it entirely from the remaining portion ; still less, in aooompany- 
ing that advanced guard, and thus allowing himself to lose all know- 
ledge of and control ov or his main body. The imprudence in General 
Eoberte's oase was doubly reprehensible, as the regiment whoae leader 
he oonstitnted himself, had just given proof of disloyalty. 
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CHAPTER X 

Action on the Peiwar Kotal 

THX FEONT ATTACK 

At 6 a.m. <m the moming of the December, Major Palmer and hie 
Tans set out to endeavour to turn the tight of the enemy's pontion, 
and tlie two Horse Artillery and three Field guns, escorted by one 
hundred men of the 8th " King's," under Captain J. Dawson, Major 
8. Pany commanding the whole body, moved out of camp and took up 
a poeitioiL about a mile hij^ up the vaQey, waiting lor day to dawn 
to open fire upon the gun half-way up One Gun Spur. At 6.15 a.m., 
when it wan just light enough for them to come into action, the 
6th Punjab Infantry and the 2/8th " King's " — the two regiments 
oombined only numbering seven hundred and sixty-three offioera 
and men, induding the one hundred men of the 8th, detailed 
to protect the guns — ^left Gamp Gubazan and, passing the Artillery, 
took ground to the right amidst sheltering jungle, behind a lateral 
spur, one of many which descend from the ridge fln-nlring the valley 
on its north-eastern side. There th^ remained till 8 a»ni«> when two 
companies of the *' King's," under lieutenant-Oolonel E. Tanner, and 
the 6th Punjab Infantry, under Major J. M. McQueen, secured a 
position three hundred and fifty yards nearer to the enemy. Meantime, 
the guns had been turned upon the Afghan batteiy on the Kotal 
which replied vigorously, untO, about deven o'dook, two of its pieces 
weresiknoed. Whilst this fieroeArtilleiy duel was raging, thelnfontry 
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praned steadily on, oioamng spur after spui^the 8tli King's " on 
the kit, the ffth Pnnjab Infantiy on the ligjbt— woridng their way 
towards ih» ridge from which, as horn a backbone, these spurs descend. 

Once, about ten o'clock, the enemy made a movement to cross the 
ravine and come to close quarters, but the two squadrons of the 
12th Bengal Cavalry whkk, so far, had been drawn up out of range 
in front of the oanqp, undeterred by the fri^tful nature of the ground — 
a perfect wilderness of rooks and stones — ^led by Captain J. H. Green, 
charged up the valley, and the Afghans fell back ; and. though the 
Cavalry also retired, their watchful attitude at the foot of the pa^ss 
prevented any renewal of the attempt to take the Infantiy in flank. 

About noon, the 8th ** King's *' came out upon the crest of a spur 
distant only fourteen hundred yards from the kotal, and just opposite 
the ridge running up to it from the " Crow's Nest," the summit and 
slopes of which were held by the enemy in considerable strength. Here, 
where the regiment was exposed not only to a direot, but also to an 
enfilade fire, the duef losses of the day ooourred, the drum-nuiior being 
killed, and two sergeants and several men wounded, whilst Brigadier- 
General Cobbe received a bullet in the thigh which obliged him to resign 
the command to Colonel F. Barry Drew. The change of command 
made no difference to the vigour with which the ** King's " returned the 
A^B^ianfire; but for so small a force, in the prssence of a strongly posted 
and unshaken enemy, the position was a critical one, all the more so 
because the 5th Punjab Infantry, whose duty it was to cover their 
fight flank, had failed to do so.^ The incident has never been ez- 
pbdned, but a study of the geography of ^e Peiwar Mountain throws 
light upon what occurred. Up to a certain point, the two regiments 
kept in touch with each otlior, so far as tlie violent accidents of the 
ground would permit ; but, entangled among ravines and scrub jungle, 
they drew apart; and, in theend, the 6th, bearing more and more away 

1 See SIntob of Op«r«tiR»iw on tbo Foiwar Moimtsin. 
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to the right, came out in the rear of Pic-nic Hill.^ Ai, under the 
MMniy't fire, it pnalied up the last asoeut^ through a nunnr opeoing 
in tiie pine-woodi* its eommaiMUir, Major MoQaeen, canc^t » glimpie 
of the Afgfuui oamp with all its foDowere and baggage-animals, 

lying, in fancied security, at the entrance to the defile behind the 
Kotal. McQueea instantly realized that it was possible, from this 
point, to oany oooloaion and dismay into the vsiy heart ol the 
coemy'a position, and pointed this out to Odkmsl Pedans, the Oom- 
mending Engineer, who, on joining the timing Party, reported the 
matter to General Roberts. Lieutenant Sherries was at once directed 
to take two of his mountain-guns to the spot indicated, and, a few 
minutes later, their shells were bursting in the oamp and among the 
Ofowded transport animals. The sheUs set fire to some of the tents ; 
the oonflagration spread ; the terrified mules, camels and ponies, 
and their no less terrified drivers fled in hot haste, hurrying away to 
westward in the direction ol Zabardust Killa. The panic communi- 
cated itself to the Athens on the conical hill a little to the left of 
the camp, and these, fimoying themselves in danger of being out off, 
abandoned their post and joined in the flight. Their retreat exposed 
the riglit of the enemy's position on Afghan Hill, and some, at least, 
of its defenders must very quickly have followed the example thus set 
them, for the withering fire to which General Boberts'smen had been 
so long exposed, began to slacken. About the same time, the Hone 
Artillery guns on elephants came up and fired a few rounds into the 
dense woods in which the Afghan left lay concealed. Whether they 
did any execution it was impossible to disoow, but th^ probably 
oontiibitted to the enemy's discomfiture. 

Geneial Roberts and his Staff now cromed iiie neok ol land con- 

^ **Tha 5th Punjab Iniiiitry hAd woiksd away we knew not wfaithtr (th^ 
•ventwdly joined Roberto's oolamn), and w» began to think we •honld nelly 
have to sfeonn tfaa Kotal with the weak battaUon of the Kin^a.*' (*'(Nd 
MemoiiM,*' by Sir Hu^ Oooghs PoB MM JfavosMM for May, 1898, p. 47.) 
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uaotiiig the two IuUb, and pushed a littie way up tha oppotito slope. 
The reoonnaiaaanoe (mly proved that it waa Taiii to attempt to leaoh 
the Pmwar Kotal from this side. The trees aod undergrowth with 

which the mountain was thickly covered, formed a barrier too strong 
to be broken through, even if no other resistance were to be feared ; 
and of this then oonid be no eertainty, for although the enemy had 
disappeared from Roberto's hit, they were stall firing away on his 
right, and it was impossible to know in what direoiion and for what 
purpose they had withdrawn. It was already one o'clock ; only a 
few hours of dayUght remained ^ and the men who had been marching 
and fighting for fifteen hours, were, lor the most part^ without food, 
and all, without water, none having been met with sinoe leaving the 
Spin Gawai Kotal. Under iliese oiroomstanoes, his oommunioations 
being already lo8t, General Roberts decided on separating himself still 
further from the troops he had left behind, by entering on a second 
turning movemeiit in the direotion of Zabardust Killa, with the object 
of getting in rear of the Afg^ums' position, and, supposing them to be 
really retiring, of cutting off their retreat.^ 

After a short interval of rest, during which the men who were 
lucky enough to have any food remaining in their havenaoks, shared 
that little with less fortunate comrades, and British Hc^theartedness 
gave to the soene of this scanty repast tiie name by which, in anticipa- 
tion, it has already been designated — General Roberts's troops, with 
the exception of the 2nd Punjab Infantry which stayed behind to 
guard against a possible return ol the enemy, retraced their steps to 
the edge of the Spin Gawai Plateau. Here, after parting from the 
29th Punjab Infantry ordered back to the kotal to watch over the 
Field Hospital estabUshed there, they dropped down into a nullah on 
the northern side of the plateau, crossed its frozen stream, pushed up 

> I asked Perkins to return and tell Drew to press on to the kotal in th« 
hopes that Sherriee's fire and the turning movement I was about to make would 
wm the enemy to retnat.** {Forty-Cm Ymn, voL iL p. 145.) 
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its further bank and oame oat upon, high gEoand, over which they 
dragged along, their progren constantly delayed by ineoantiQiia 
which the fear of Btupriee imperatiyely demanded, till, at last, the 
resolution of their Commander had to yield to their utter wearinoBS 
and the lateness of the hour. 

Since it was deady impoesible to cnt off the Afghans* retreat by 
ooeapying Zabardust KiUa before dark, there would be nothing gained 
by lessening the distance between the two forces, so, at 4 p.m., the 
order to halt was given, and, on the open lull-side, nine thousand four 
hundred feet above the sea, in bitter frost, without tents, warm 
dothing, or food, in ignorance of the fate of tibeir comrades scattered 
in small parties over an area of many miles, in doubt as to what the 
morrow had in store for themselves — the Turning Party settled down 
for the night.^ Luckily, there was an abundance of pine-trees on the 
spot, and when the Pioneers had felled a few, huge fires were lighted, 
round which tiie tired and hungry men gatJiered to get what comf <Mrt 
they could from the cheerful light and heat. At 8 p.m. tiie anxiety 

* In hia despatch of the 5th December, 187S, Cfpnernl Roberts describes this 
second movement thiLS — " Having ascertained, fit one o'clock, from a reconnais- 
■anoe that the Peiwar Kotal wa.s practically inaccoasible from the northern side 
on wfaioh I was operating, I resolved to withdraw the troops from this line of * 
•ttadc altogether, and <ndered the following dispoaition t . . . Aofdumn formed 
as follows to mardi under my '^'^rnmaiA jn the Zabazdost Kills direction, so 
as to threaten the enemy's line of retr e a t." {Sm Hap.) 

In Forty-One Years in India, vol. ii. p. 145, he Mq^S— "The enemy's 
position, it was found, could only be reached by a narrow causeway, which 
was swept by direct and cross-fire, and obstructed by trunks of trees and 
a seriea of barricades. It was evident to me that under these circumstances 
the enemy could not be cleared out of their entrenchments by direot 
sttsok without entailing heavy loss, yrbkh I oouM ill afford, and was most 
saadons to avoid. I therefore leoonnottred both flanlB to find, if poniMe^ a 
way round the hilL On our left front was a sheer praoipioe ; on the right, 
however, I discovered, to my infinite satisfaction, that we could not only avoid 
the hill which had defeated us, but could get almost in rear of the Peiwar Kotsl 
itself, and threaten the enemy's retreat from that position.'* 

The reader, to understand the movement, should consult the map. The line 
by which Roberts retired is marked by arrow-heads. 
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whkik had lain heavy on erwy hearty was set at rest by the airiTal of 
• menenger bearing a pencilled note from Colonel Barry Drew, which 
told that the Peiwar Kotal had been captured by the 8th " King's " 
at 2.30 p.m., juBt after Roberts had tunied back from fio-nio Hill. 

It was vefy shortly after taking over the oommaod from General 
Cobbe that Bany Drew had indered a farther advanoe, and, after a 
desperate scrainblo up an almost precipitous hill, his gallant little band 
had gained a point only eight hundred yards from the Kotal, whence 
Martini-Heniy rifles could be brought to bear on the Afghan gumMrs, 
whoweiepiokedoiff,onebyome,asthey bravely served their guns. No 
men could have behaved better, but the fire of the 8th was too much 
for them, and, about 2 p.m., the battery was abandoned. By this 
time the efiecta of the destruction of the Afghan camp had made them- 
selves felt on the Kotal, and Colonel Barry Drew, perceiving that the 
enemy were much shaken, though Ignotant of the cause d the con- 
fusion tiiat reigned among them, judged that the moment for the 
crowning effort had arrived. Ho therefore directed the Artilleiy, 
supported by the 12th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel Hugh Gough, 
to take up a more advantageous position for covering the attack, and 
called up the two companies of his own regiment which, so far, had 
protected the guns, to co-operate with their comrades in the final 
advance. Two deep and difficult ravines still lay between the com- 
panies on the ridge and the road leading up to the kotal. These were 
crossed under a dropping fire, and then, behind the shoulder of a 
pn4«otiiig spur, the men were re-formed and pushed rapidly up the 
rough, steep path to the summit of the pass.^ There was no resistance, 
and by 2.30 p.m. the Afghan position on the Kotal had been occupied, 
and eighteen guns and a laige amount of ammunition captured. The 

^''ThenpataliooofoiiryooogsoldimwMfafavelytaste^^ tlw 'King's' 
at tbe battle of the Peiwar KotaL The averags sge of the oifla of this fagiiiiini 
ia about twenty-two, but on this day in powers of endurance, in resolute couraga, 
in a cheerfxil bravery and contempt of fatigue, they nobly auttained the hoaoar 
of the British Army." {CwU and Military GauUe,) 
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enemy** flight had eridently been very raddea, for th^ had left their 
tento atanding, their food ready oooked, and a number of their dead 
lying near the guns. The 12th Bengal Cayalry which had foUowed 

the 8th up the pass, the men leading their horses, now remounted and 
atarted off in pnrBoit. But neither in the deep, dark defile immedi- 
ately behind the kotal, nor yet in the open o^untiy beyond, was any 
body of troope to be disoemed , only, here and there, a aolitaiy fugitive 
or a wounded man ; 8o, bringing witli them a complete mole batteiy 
which they had found in the pass, the Cavalry returned to the Kotal.* 
When aU the fighting was over, the left Turning Party appeared 
in the nick of time to take an active ahare in the looting of the Afghan 

camp; a congenial work in which they were ably seconded bycrowda 

of fellow-tribesmen who had hovered round the scene of war whilst 
the contest was going on, ready, with perfect impartiality, to fall 
upon the defeated side whichever it might prove to be, and who now 
swarmed up the pass, with tfaeur poniea and camels* at the heels of 
the victorious " King's," and swooped down upon the abandoned 
position like hungry wolves, hacking the bodies of the slain, ripping 
Up tents, tearing the prey from each other's hands, striking at each 
other with their long, shaip knives, and smashing and destroying 
what they could not carry off. The 8th were not well pleased tosee 
what they held to be their well earned spoil snatched from them, 
under their very eyes, by men who had contributed nothing to the 
success of the day; but the Political Officer, Ckdonel Waterheld, 
thoQt^t it politiic to allow those who, at least, prcieseed to be friendly 
to profit by the British victory, and to carry away to the villages 
conclusive proofs of the defeat of their former rulers. Still, some 
share of the plunder was secured by the troops, who, in particular, 

^ "We went through on extremely narrow gorge for about three miles, 

over ground so broken and frozen that it was impossible to move except at a 
walk single file. Though still early in tlio day — about three o'clock — it waa 
dark as night, tlio gorge being so shut in that the sim could never penetrate.'* 
("Old Memories," by Sir HughQough; PaU MaU Magazine, May 1898, p. 49.) 
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laid hands on every ** piuhteeo ** — aheepekin coat— they could find» 
in which, however dirty, they were gbd to wrap thenuelveB as a 
defence against the bitter cold. 

Looting, however, was not allowed for long ; day was declining, 
and order must be restored before dark. Strong piquets had been 
thrown out as soon as the kotal had been occupied ; now, Colonel 
Barry Drew recalled the rest of the men to duty, and gave orders to 
clear the cami) of all intruders. Turis and Jagis were suniniarily 
ejected, and when the baggage came up the 8th " King's " encamped 
in the position they had won, and the 12th Bengal Cavalry returned to 
camp Gnbazan, where their presenoe was all the more welcome as, lor 
some time, wounded nfin and stragglers had been dropping in with 
the news that, after severe fighting, the Right Turning Party had been 
driven back.* 

Eaily on the morning of the 3td December, Qeneral Roberts rode over 
to the Peiwar Kotal ; the troops with whom he had bivouacked during 

the previous night, moved nearer to Zabardust Killa; and the Kuram 
Field Force was once more practically united. 

ETAT DS aiTVATION* OF THE KURAM FIELD FORCE ON THE 
NIQHT OF DECEMBER THE 2ifD, 1878 * , 

(1) PBWAB KOTlIi. 

Wing 8th Khi|^s Tentii and rations airived befine dark. 

(2) OVBAEAN. 

Two Squadrons 12th Bengal Cavalry | p^,^ av^cything. 
FSva Ouns Royal ArtOlery , . ' " 

* " On reaching camp news came in gradually of Roberta's force by stragglers 
and wounded men, whose account showed that he had had severe fighting. 
Many of tha atrag^en in quaation wara Pathan sepoys of iha 20th Punjab 
Infantry* who had tvaadMroualy left their laghnant at the oommencement of 
tha attad^ and whosa falsa raporta that we had been baatan back aansad for a 
time much alarm amongst the camp-followers and others." (** Old Mamorisa/' 
by Sir Hugh Gough ; Pall Mall Magazine, May 1S08. p. 49.) 

3 Technical phrase used by Napoleon to denote strength, position and oon- 
dition uf a Force. 

' See Sketch of Operatiuus ou the Feiwar Aluuntain. 
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(3) Pio-mo "ELtLL. 

2nd Punjab Infantry Bivouacking without food, water, or 

warm clothing. 

(4) Sfin Gawai Plateau. 
29th Punjab Infaatry .... In charge of Fielil Hospital. Bivou- 
acking without food, or warm 
clothing. 

(6) Midway between Spin Oawai Kotal ahd Zaba&dust Kiixa. 
Four guns Royal Horse Artillery 

(Elephant Equipment) 
Four guns No. 1 Mountain Battery . 

72nd Highlanders iBivooacking witliOQl food. 



6th Gkirkhaa 

2ard Pionaen 

6th Pm^ab Infantry (originally bekmg- 
ing to Oobbe*a 



or warm dothlng. 



Observations 

Obsibvatiov I. The maieh to ZabaidiiBt KiUa was as iU-advised 
as the taming movement by theSpin Gawai Kotal. It was begun too 

late — two o'clock in the afternoon, at a season of the year when the 
8un has set by five ; it followed a track nearly three times as long as 
the line of retreat open to the enemy ; and, with night in prospect, 
it took the main body of the Kuiam Field Force farther and farther 
away from the troops on the Peiwar Monntain, and the handful of 
men guarding the campatGubazan. General Roberta's proper course, 
when he found that " the Peiwar Kotal was practically inaccessible 
on its northern side/* ^ was to entrench an Infantry regiment and the 
Hone Artillery guns in an impregnable position on the brink of the 
chasm which had checked his advance, and to retnra to camp by the 
track up which McQueen had led the 5th Punjab Infantry, thus 
placing the safety of eveiy portion of his Force on a perfectly secure 
basis, and sparing his own men mncb mmeoessaiy suffering. 

Obsbbyation n. The Kuram Campaign was marked throughout 

« GtaMna Roberts** Daqsatch of Deoember 6th, 1878. 
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by haste and rashness, and there was no need for the first, and no 
excuse for the second. Its object was the occupation of the valleys 
of Kuiam and Khost with a view to their incorpoiatioii into the 
Indian Empire, not the capture <rf Kabul ; there was no question, 
therefore, of ruahing on in order to orofls the passes before snow bad 
closed them for tlie winter ; and tliougli General Roberts's instructions 
directed him to olear the gorge between the Peiwar and the Shutar- 
gardan of the enemy, the time and manner of that cleaianoe was left 
to his discietioa. Fcom a political, as well as £rom a ifenend mifitaiy 
standpoint, General Roberts's aim, on discovering that the Peiwar 
was strongly held by the Afghans, should have been to facilitate the 
advance of the Khyber Porce by keeping the largest possible number 
of the Amir^s troops at a distance from Kabul, and neither in his 
Despatch of December the 6th nor yet in his autobiography, has he shown 
any local militAry necemily for attacking those troops in an almost 
impregnable position. » On the contrary, military science demanded 
that General Roberts, bearing in mind the axiom that a commander 
should always try to fig^t under drcumstanoes the most favourable 
to his own troops and the least favourable to those opposed to them," 
should have nian(vuvred to draw down the Afghans from their fast- 
nesses, as Lord Kitchener drew the Dervishes from their stronghold at 
Omdurman. By such tactics, the chances of success which were largely 
against the British and in favour of the Afghans, would have been 
reversed, and the victcny that must have ensued, liiongh a little later 
in time, would have been complete — no body of troops escaping to 
strengthen the Amir's position elsewhere. 

* ** I confess to a feeling very nearly akin to deapoir when I gazed at the 
apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, as I could discern 
through iny telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a large number of guns." 
{Forty-One Years in India, vol. ii. p. 133.) 

• Napoleon issued the following order in August, 1809 : — "A battle should 
never be risked unless the chanoes are 70 per cent, in favour of Buooeas ; in fact, 
a battle ou^t always to be the last zeeoiirce, as, the natore of things, its 
molt is always doubtfoL" 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Reconnaissance of the Shutargardan Pass 

m FAS8A0B or THB ICAHJIAB DIFILB 

The three days wliich followed on the reunion of the Peiwar Expedi- 
tionary Foroe, were spent in ^«^»ng aErangements for the aecuiity 
and oomfort of theEnropeaii troopa who wa» to pass tho winter on 
tliat mountain. Three guns, 0.3 Royal ArtiUeiy, wore got into 
position for the defence of the Kotal ; the 8th " King's," set to work 
to lower the cannon abandoned by the AfghAna down the steep hill- 
aide and to ooUeot the enemy's scattered ammunition ; the Sappen, 
called op from the Kmam Focta to erect huts lor oiBcefS and men ; 
the tieaoheroiis 29(h Pan jab Inlantry, sent back to Guhaaan ; whilst 
the other regiments that had borne the fatigues and anxieties of the 
1st and 2nd of December, were permitted to enjoy a well-earned rest 
in the position near Zabaidust Killa to which they had been trans- 
fefied on the morning of the 3rd. In its neic^booihood, luddly for 
them, were diBOOvered sufficient stores of rioe and grain left behind by 
the Amir's army, to stay the hunger of men and animals, till, on the 
4th, Lieutenant Buckland appeared with a convoy of provisions. 

On the 6th, ereiything beuig in train, and his pfesence no longer 
necessary on the Peiwar Mountain, General Roberts started off to 
complete the first part of his work by reconnoitring the Shutargardan, 
taking with him No. I Mountain Battery, a detachment of the 12th 
Bengal Oavaliy, a wmg of the 72nd Highlanders, the 2nd and 5th 
Punjab Infantry, and the 6th Gurkhas, thewhde under the command 
of Colonel Bany Brew. That day, the Force marched twelve miles, and 
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halted for the night at the village of Alikhel. On the the 7th, Roberts 

with an escort of two hundred and fifty Highlanders and two hundred 
and fifty men of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlofw, encamped at Rokian three and a half miles west of 
iUikheL On the 8tii, he and his eeoort poshed on through the Hasar 
Darakht ^ defile to Jaji Tanna, where Ghilzai territory begins; whilst 
two mountain guns and the 2nd and 5th Punjab Infantry, Colonel 
Tyndall commanding, moved up to Rokian to be at hand to cover 
the General's retreat should tiie Shutarg^udan prove to be strongly 
oconpied hy the enemy. On the 9th, leaving its oamp standing, the 
reconnoitring party crossed the Surkai Kotal and descended to the 
plateau on its further side. Here, Roberts halted his escort whilst ho 
himself, accompanied by a few officers and some Ghilzais, ascended 
to the summit of the Shntaigaidan Pass, from whence the fertile 
valleys of theLogar and Kabul rivers could deariy be discerned, though 
enshrouding mist hid the Amir's capital from view. An abandoned 
battery of mountain-guns was observed at no great distance — a tempt- 
ing prize— but, for lack of means of transport, it had to be left where 
it lay, the Ai^uoB subsequentiy recovering and removing it.* 

The features of each day's march had been the same — a boulder^ 
strewn pathway, running, for the most part, up the bed of a frozen 
stream at the bottom of a deep ravine, above whose precipitous bulks, 
steep hill-sides^ dark with deodar and pine, sloped boldly upward, 
but emeiging, here and there, on to open spaces wfaevea village or two 
and patches of cultivated ground mig^t he seen, and whence the eye 
could roam over an endless maze of mountains. Day by day, too, 
the cold had deepened, bitterest at dawn when icy winds swept down 

1 ** HlMsr DeraUkt ov fheTlieiiMiid-T^ MUe, so named fromafofsst of 
piiiN mod yew^tfMS nssr ita omtro." (Bdlew.) 

s According to the Time* OowMpo p dent (Deo. 9. 1878), the goal had already 
been carried away, and the six gun-carriages and lour limben mn diaoovwad 
" thrown down a steep rnvina and icredaemably emsahad.** 
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the narrow goiges ; ^ and eTwywhsre the inhabitants, though anxious 
to oonoiliato ^bo myadecs whom they had so leoeotly helped to oppose, 
had hadnothingbot their Mnrioes aaoarriento oflfer ; for the oountiy, 

which yielded them a bare subsistence, could furnish neither food 
nor forage to the strangers who had so unexpectedly intruded on its 
remoto solitudes. 

Having oonvinoed himself that there were noAfghan troops remain- 
ing on the eastern side of the Shutaigardan, General Roberts returned 
on the 10th of December, to Alikhel, to arrange for the \^ithdi aw al of the 
troops to lower ground before the advent of snow should render the 
mountain-toads impaasable. Judging, however, that it was important 
to exercise some snpervision duiingthe winter over the r^on lying 
bet ween the two Kotals, he invested Captain R. H. F. Rennick, an 
officer of much resolution and well versed in tlie language and habits 
of the frontier tribes, with political powers, selected a house domi- 
nating the village as his residenoe, and ordered up a company of the 
29th Punjab Infantcy for his protection.* 

On the lltii, the 2nd and 5th Punjab Infantry, and the four guns 
Royal Horse Artillery', started for the Kuram Valley via the Peiwar 
Kotal, and, next morning, the Highlanders, Gurkhas, Pioneers and 
the Mountain Battoiy, with a long transport train consisting of 
baggage, ordnance stores and a oommissaiiat column,* marched for 

* " Letter-writing was a difficulty, a8 the ink froze in the hottlen, and washinj^ 
was out of the question, as sponges and water were ahko blocks of ice." ("Old 
Memories," by Sir Hugh Gough; Pall Mall Magazine, June 1808, p. 200.) 

" The mn wm oomplately hidden by the hills on each aide, and there was a 
eutfeiiig wind Bweepiag down the gotges. I tfaooi^t I dioiikl never feel wann 
agahi." (Ibid. p. 808.) 

' ** A email body of troops would have been viseless unless Captain Renniok 
had been able to keep his position by force of character instead of force of 
arms, and that he was able to do this, is, in itself, suflBoient praiae." (Major 
Ck>lquhoun.) 

* *' The baggage of four regiments, even on the reduced scale, made a tolerably 
OQg ooliinin,aad tlio Oommwiariat aameli added aoniairiiat to the length to he 

piotaoled.'' {Wm Ae Kunm WiM Worct, by Major Col^afaoun, p. ISO.) 
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the Mune goal by the more aontheily path that tcaraaes the diiBoalt 

tangle of hills lying between the Peiwar Mountain and the Ktumm 
River. This path first followed the Harriab to its confluence with 
• the Kunun Biver, and then, alter onMsing and reorossing the latter 
stream, tamed ehaiply away to the left» and aaoended a narrow, 
thickly wooded glen till it oame out into an npland yalley on the 
farther side of which stood the village of Sappari, against wfaoae 
people — Mangals by race — General Roberts liad been warned by tlie 
headmen of a hamlet previously passed through.^ As, however, day 
was decilining whm Sappari came in sight, he thoo^^t it better to 
spend the night on open ground than to tempt, in the daik, the perils 
of the terrible Manjiar defile, which he knew to lie two and a half miles 
ahead; and accordingly, though he sent on the Pioneers to secure 
the summit of the Sappari Pass overioofcing the defile, he encamped 
the remainder of the troops in the vicinity of the village, whose inhabi- 
tants showed much alacrity in bringing in supplies, and seemed alto- 
gether friendly and harmless. At 1 a.m., however, orders wore 
suddenly issued to strike tents and load up the camels which were 
atoooe sentforwaid in chaige of the Transport Officer, Captain F.T. 
Goad, in advance of the main colunm, which marched an hour later. 

No donbt Roberts's idea in making this sadden move, was to frus- 
trate any treacherous plans which the villagers might have laid, by 
getting through the defile hours before they expected him to enter 
it, and had the road and the hour lent themselves to a rapid march, 
he would probably have succeeded in outwitting them ; unfortunately, 
the night was dark, and the path steep, rugged and fearfully slippery, 

* " When I arrived at tho village of Kamana, about three mile** from Ali 
Khel, the headmen came to pay their reflpects, and informed lue that it was 
probable the foMe noald he annoyed by the men of (he liaogal tribe when 
peering thtough the defile whioli lay between Sappari and the nest halting-plaoe^ 
Kereiab, on the Kuram River. Although I was anzioos not to oome to blows 
with the Mangals, yet it was now too late to torn beok.** (Deepateh of General 
Boberte, dated 18th Deeember, 1878.) 
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bAving been oonverted into a snooeeaion of ioe-aUdes by the recent 
ovetflowing of a mountain etnam.^ On tlieee the laden camels 

ilipped and fell, and soon the track was strewn with frightened animals 
struggling vainly in the darkness to regain their footing. Forcing 
their way, as best they could, through this helfdees mass, Roberts 
and his troops left the miseiable beasts and their misefable driTOfs 
behind, and, toiling up the pass, joined the Pioneers on its sommit. 
The morning light showed many small groups of herdsmen scattered 
among the rocks, but their peaceful demeanor' apparently laid 
the Qeneral's suspioionB to rest,* for leaving the Qurkhas as an escort 
for the camels when thegr should come op, and giving the mnles in 
chaige of a wing of the Pioneers, he started off with the remainder 
of the troops and the Artillery, * and descending the broken, rocky 
staircase wliich constitutes the reverse side of the Sappari Pass, 
threaded liis way tfaroogh the Manjiar Defile, and came safely down 
to Kefaiah on the Koram River, where he encamped. 

Matters went less smoothly with the Tianaport Train and its 



* Roberta attributes this unexpected dUBculty " to tlio machinations of 
our false friends in the village (Sappari), who directed <m to the precipitooe 
path we had to aaeend a stveam of water whioh soon tmoBd into asheet of ioe.** 
(MlrOiM Fesra A» India, voL IL ; p. 163.) 

* ** It was believed that ttieae few men were shepherds herding their flockii. 
and so no further notice was taken of them or their movementB." {With the 
Kuram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun. p. 140.) 

" In fact HO peaceful did it all seem that Brabazon and I, preferring walking 
to riding on a cold morning, entered occasionally into conversation with some 
of the groups, though, our knowledge of their lingo being limited, we did not 
gain nraoh hifonnation.'* (** Old Memories.** by Sir Hngh Gknigh ; Tka Ml Malt 
MagatkMt Jane 1898, p, 808.) 

' Roberts himsetf mentlDns thafc they had ont down two oamp-followenii^ 
had lingered behind, but he probably leamt this fact later in the day. 

* " The troops, with the exception of tlie 5th Gurklias, were allowed to push 
ahead of the baggage, and to make their way to camp, wliich was pitched at a 
place called Keraiah." {With Ktiram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun, 
pp. 140, 141.) 
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gUAid. The ruined Btaircase, with its missing stepe," ^ which had 
no tenon for aotive men and sure-footed mules, was a fearful trial 
to the camels. Slowly, painfiilly, with many halts and mishaps, th^ 

stumbled down it, and, as the last weary beast disappeared into the 
shadow of the defile, the peaceful herdsmen who for hours had sat 
quietly watchii^ their movements, sprang to their feet, the hidden 
weapons flashed out, and a sudden rush was made to seize the stoies 
that had so long tempted their cupidity ; at the same time, from 
every projecting crag commanding the road — deep-sunken between 
towering rock-walls, and so narrow that tlie camels had to squeeze 
their way along — bullets flew down into the gorge ; for there were 
no flankeis, no pickets hdding the hei|^ts above the defile to make 
such vantage-points untenable by tiie foe.' CSaptain Goad did his 
utmost to keep order among the animals, and the Gurkhas, distributed 
in strong parties along the column, protected ita rear and warded off 
flank attacks from the side ravines which, running far back into the hills, 
gave the Mangals access to the defile at many points. Fighting and 
running, now turning to fire a volley, now charging back with the 
bayonet, leading with their own hands the camels whose drivers 
had deserted — for five long miles, the gallant regiment covered the 
Transport Train's advance. Captain C. F. Powell, commanding the 
rear-guard, was twice hit, and both he and Captain Goad, who was 
shot through both legs, and only saved from falling into the enemy's 
hands by the courage and devotion of Sergeant WilUam Greer' and 
three men of the 72nd Highlanders in charge of the regimental bag- 
gage — subsequently succumbed to their wounds. At last^ the tockj 

* 8ee Fonif-On€ Yean in India, vol. ii. p. 102. 

* ** The Commiaaioiier, OolonelWatecfieM,tiriio had gone on with the advaaoe 
guflfltd, had assured the Qcnaral that no resistance was likely, henoe there ma 
Borae relaxation of the extra precautions taken in clearing tho defile, nor were 
the heights crowned as hud been first intended by the GeoeraL" (See Tmim* 
Correspondent's letter, dated January 5, 1879.) 

3 A Comiiiu»^iuii in tlie ariuy wm subsequently conferred upon this gallant 
nott«ooiiiininioiiBd ottoer. 
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walb reoeded, the paUiway widened out, and .the haiaased ooliuiia 
iEBoed from the defile in which, in additlOD to the*two British officers 

mortally wounded, it had lost three Gurklias and two canip-foUowers, 
killed, and eleven Gurkhas wounded* but, to ite honour be it spoken, 
not a single baggage-animal.^ 

That it should have escaped from such a trap at so small a cost 
wa3 doe primarily, of couTBe, to the courage and coofaiess of the troops, 
but also, in part, to the superiority of their weapons, » and, in part, 
to the difficulty experienced by the TVTi>.n£^lg in firing from the top of 
lofty peipendicalar rocks into the narrow cutting below; luckily, 
they did not resort to the hiUman's usual habit of hurling down 
stones, which would have done far more damage than their bullets. 

News that fighting was going on in the defile, reached Roberta 
early in the afternoon, and he at onoe sent back two hundred High- 
landecs and two hundred Pioneero; but the column had extricated 
itseilf from its difltolties before this rdief-party came on the scene.* 
Tribesmen were stiU, indeed, following it at a respectful distance, 
who disappeared at sight of reinforcements, but attacks on the bag- 
gage-train had ceased as soon as the gorge had been left behind. 

On the 14th, the Qeneral and his staff rode on twenty-one miles 

^ In hia despatch of the 18th Deoember* Roberta showed hia sense of obliga- 
tioB to the fftii GurkhM for aaviiig him from the disoradit of losing a large part of 
his baggage by wirrnly praising the gallantry of the whole regtment^ and by 
nsming^ Indiridnaliy, every offloer who had been praeat^th it at the Uonjiar 
Defile, viz. : Major A. Fitshugh, Captain T. Cook. Captain C. F. Powell, Lieu- 
tonant A. R. Martin* Lieatonant C. C. St. B. Luoaa, and Surgeon-Ms^ar O. 
Farrell. 

* " To the fact that the Mangals are but scantily furnished with fire-arms 
muat be attributed the amailneaa ut our loss." (The Timta Correspondent, 
January 10, 1879.) 

* ** Wo passed on, and had barely loadhed oamp when the alann was raissd 
that the Mongsk had attaohed the boggans and fear-guard, wwisisting of the 

6th Qurkhas. Heavy firing was hoard, and reinforcements were at onoe sent 
back. As soon as thoy appeared insight the Mangab retired. ("Old Memoriea,'* 
by Sir Hugh Qougb ; TK6 PaU MaU Magmim, June 1898, p. 203.) 
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to ihe Kunm Forte, folloiHiig a tisok on the left buik of the riw, 

which proved to be impracticable for wheeled carriage. The troopa 
jemained for a day or two longer at Kerariah whilst Captain B. G. 
KflODody racomioitred (he adjacent oolmtry with a view to diflooraiiig 
iriHether it would he poaaible to punish the Mfmg^« for their tneoheroos 
conduct ; ' hot as soon as it had been ascertained that tiie oflfenders 
possessed no property to confiscate and no villages to destroy, except 
one in an inaccessible nook of the Laggi Glen, all thoughts of retribution 
were abandoned, and the little loroe rejoined its Commander; the 
whole resolt of the difl&nilt and daqgeroiu maioh thus brought to a 
oonclnsion, being the certainty attained to that there was no altematiTe 
road to tlie Shutargardan, and that, in the event of an advance on 
Kabul, both troops and convoys must keep to the Peiwar route.* 

' It wan said that the Mangala were assisted by the Jajia and Chakmanis mod 
•ome of the Amir'u soldiers who had remained in hiding near the Peiwar. As 
regards the presence of regular troopa on thw occasion, the only evidence 
consists in the fact tluit an Enfield rifle was picked up, and a few men partially 
dressed in uniform were seen. 

' Mndh diwatiifaiotim was lilb in oamp owing to the wsy in wbkh tho iHiolo 
■flair had been misniaiuigML Writiag o&DMemberl9th,tho Speelal OoRMpon- 
cknft of the Skmdard mqw ** I heaid aooh qaeatioiM Um& ariDed ovvt and 
over again—' Why did we recklessly expose OUT MmII focoa la •& mknown 
country, the inhabitant* of which might have massacred nearly every soul ? 
VVh\', if it wivs considered necessary, for deep poUtical reasons, that we should 
brave the Mangal in his den, were inquiries not made about tho cliaructer of 
the road, so that it might have been seen whether it would not be desirable to 
■and the oonvoy roimd* warily and aalely. by AliUwl and Ifaa Flaiwar t And 
why, above all things, were proper praoantioaa not taken to have the convoy 
proteoted the whole way through the defile, inttead of leaving it solely to the 
care of a rear- guard, in a declared hostile country t * It is the absence of any 
satisfactory answer to questions like these, that makes atttwjhed friends use 
such violent language as ' down-right murder,' when talking of the death of 
those unfortunate officers who wore killed by the Memgals." 

** Although men ware seen perched on the crags, beetling over the river 
bdow, in • position dcaaribad by an aya^witoass aa tha * naatiMt one m§nj of us 
had aver ■■■n,' no vteiw weca taken by the QsMral to oover the letcaat of the rear- 
guard, because he had been assured that resistance was unlikely. There was, 
in fact, a relsTation of the uaoal pceeantions adopted in hill warfare ; the heights 
covering tho paas wera not aran wowued . . . This affair oalla for ■aarohing 
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Oil his return to Kurara, General Roberts convened two Courts ; — 
the one, a Court of Inquiry to inv^tigate an unpleasant incident 
which had ooourred inhisftbMDoe»the stmliogol all the Government's 
bank-noteB from the field tntmarj ehest^ whilst in the ohaige 
of a guard fornished by the 2Mi Punjab Infontry ; the other, a 
Court- Martial for the trial of a Native officer and twenty men of the 
same regiment for the crime of treachery committed on the night- 
marohto the Spin GawaiKotal,and at thesuhsequent stonniiigof the 
Afghan position. The Court of Inquiry reported that the notes had 
been kept in an ordinary mule-trunk instead of in a proper treasure- 
chest, but came to no conclusion as to how and by whom they had 
been abstracted ; subsequently, however, they were traced to the 
Native non-oommisrioned officer in command of the guard, some, 
if not all, of the men composing which must have been privy to the 
theft. The Court-Martial found 'all the accused guilty, and the 
severity of the sentences it passed on the offenders, marked its sense 
ol the extreme gravily of their crime. Sepoy Hauat Shah, the man 
who had fired the first of the two shots which so neaily betrayed 
the approach of a British force to the garrison of the Spin Gawai Kotal, 
was condemned to deatli, and Razan Shah — the officer who had failed 
at the time to point out the offender, and had continued to screen him 
till he became aware that a wounded sepoy had given evidence by 
which he himself was inculpated— to seven years* transportation. 
The remaining nineteen men were sentenced to punishments varying 
from one year's imprisonment to fourteen years' transportation. 
Sepoy Mira Baz, who had^ fired the second shot, pleaded that he had 
done so witiiout criminal intent in the surprise caused by hearing a 
rifle go off close to his ear, and as he had shown conspicuous bravery 

investigation. Tlio commonest rules of hill warfare were neglected. An un- 
known defile, with u hostile population, was traversed as if an ordinary route 
march were being executed . . . Hurrying on with the main body, he (Roberta) liad 
Actually reached the camp, eight miles horn the deflls^ tpfasn his rear-guard 
WM heavily attadBed.** (The Tim§» OomepoiuiMit, January 8^ 1878.) 
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in the fighting of the 28th November, he escaped with the compara- 
tively slight penalty of two years' imprisonment with hard labour. 
Tha sentenceB wm oonfinned by G«oeral Roberts, who declared 
tbat the Conrt-Martial would have beeo justified in condemning 
every one of the prisonefs to death, and Hasrat Shah was hanged 
in the presence of all the troops who could be brought together to 
witness his execution. 

Affairs had now assumed such ao aspect in the Kuram as appeared 
to Roberts to justify him in oanying out that portion of his instruc* 
tions which related to the oocupation of ih& adjacent Khost Valley ; 
but, before entering on a second campaign, he desired to mark, in an 
official mamier, the successful conclusion of the first. He, accoi"d- 
ingjiy, called together the chief men of the tribes whose lands he had 
traversed or had overrun, and announced to them the definite and 
unalterable substitution of British for Afghan rule in the whole 
country lying between Thai and the Shutargardan, and the deter- 
mination of the Indian Government to permit no further meddling, 
on the part of the Amir of Kabul, with the Independent Tribes bor- 
dering on the annexed territory. To allay any alarm tiiat these 
declarations might arouse in the minds of his hearers, he enumerated 
the blessings that they would enjoy under a British administration, 
and assured them that their religion would never be interfered with, 
that their prejudices would be respected, and that they would be 
allowed as much liberty as was compatible with good order. For 
evildoers, he had words of warning : headmen were reminded of 
the punishments that had been infiicted on two villages which, trust- 
ing to the remoteness of their situation, had dared to connive, the 
one, at the cutting of the tdegraph line, the other, at an attack upon 
a cavalry post ; priests were told that the undertaking not to interfere 
with the religion of the people contained no promise to tolerate 
attempts on the part of their reUgious instructors " to preach politics 
•and oppose the ruling power." Goveniment,*' so General Roberts 
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went o& to dmUue, *' most pieyent tbe ignonnt from bong misled/' 
and, in proof of its power to do so, heoitodHieease of a Miilla^ who 
was in confinement to keep him from doing harm, and of another, 
*' notorious as an ill-wisher of the British GovemmenV who, having 
lailsd to pay his lespeotB when called upoa to do so, and having left 
his home, *' had had hie house bmned as a warning to othsfs." 
" Mullas," he added in conclusion, who are dissatisfied with British 
rule, should leave the country." * 

With the distribution of presents which followed this address, the 
gathering came to an end; and the political annexation of the Knzmm 
was thenoef orwaid an accomplished fact. 

Observations 

Obsutatioh I. That General Roberts shoidd have wished to 
examine the Sappaii Pta with a view to ascertaining if it could 

serve as an alternative route to Kabul, was natural and right ; but to 
encumber the exploring column with a large commissariat convoy, 
espeoiaUy as the transport animals consisted of camels, was most 
unwise and played into the enemy's hands. As the expedition was 
only to last a few days, the regimental transport should have been 
cut down to a minimum, and the surplus baggage, together with the 
convoy, should have been sent round by the Peiwar route. 

QBsnvATiON n. The'oocupation of the Sappari Pass by the Pion- 
eers on the afternoon of the 12th of December, was a serious error. To 
break up a smaD foroe in m country known to be ill-disposed was, in 
itself, a dangerous thing to do, but to break it up at night and under 
local conditions that rendered it equally impossible for the main 
body to hasten forward to the relief of the advanced guard, or for 
the advanoed guard to hurry back to the assistaace of the main body, 
was to run a great risk for no useful end ; and the measure deserves 
condemnation on the further ground of having exposed the troops to 
intense cold without sheltor of any kind, 

1 Kiills» FriMtw • AfgkmkUM, No. 4 of 1879. 
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Tb» despatch of the baggage in advance of the troopB, on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, was a no lees faulty dispoaition. Had the MangaU 
showed as maoh enterpiiae when the omYoy was struggliiig up the 
atippeiy SBoent to the top of the peas, aa they displayed later in the • 
day, they would undoubtedly have stampeded a nmnber of camelB 
and secured a considerable amount of loot. 

To abstain from crowning the heights was a yet more serious 
mistake; and to maioh away with the main body, leamg the 
transport train and the rear-gmud without support, showed either 
an ignmnt contempt for the warlike aptltndes of the tribesmen, or 
an equally ignorant trustfulness in their goodwill. The loas of life 
on this occasion, was entirely due to the omission of military precau- 
tions whioh are always impeiati¥e when troops are acting in a hostile, 
or semi-hostile, oonntry. Colqnhonn exonses this n^eot on the 
ground tiiat it wodd have been diffieolt to crown the heights on each 
side, as these, in their turn, were commanded by successive ridges 
or spurs, running parallel to the ravine, on all of which it would have 
been necessary to place troops ; bat snob is almost always the case 
in monntain waifare, and however diffieolt tbe duty of seonring the 
flanks of a force may be, it must be done before troope, especially if 
encumbered with a convoy, should be permitted to enter any narrow 
defile. 

To the noQ-psfformance of this duty was due the destruction of 
the Italian army by the Abyasmians a few years ago, and the fatal 

consequences of its neglect were shown, on a smaller scale, during 
General Sale's retreat to Jellalabad, in October 1841. That officer 
did, indeed, picket the heights overlooking the defile between Jagda- 
lak and the river Snrkhab; but, that done^ he and his main body 
marched on, leaving the posts and rear-guard to withstand the 
whole force of the enemy, now concentrated at the exit of the pass. 
The pickets, finding themselves unsupported, soon fell back on the 
rear-guard, which, seised with panic, rushed blindly forward, while 
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the GbilzuB fired into the fii(;ltiTeB from above, and pressed them 
in rear. '* During this scene of tenor all who feiU wonnded were 

abandoned, the enemy, as they came up, falling upon them in heaps 
like hounds on a fox." ^ In the Manjiar Defile it may have been im- 
possiUe, owing to lateral ravines, to move fl^nlnng parties along the 
difb overiooking it ; bat tiiere was no reason why pickets, protected 
by aangars, should not have been established on those oHffs at con- 
venient points, such pickets eventually falUng back on the rear- 
guard ; and the main body should have held the lower end of the 
pass unto the baggage and rear-guard were clear of the hills.* 

' The Career of Major Broad foot, C.B., by hi^ son, Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E.,p. That tho distustiT was nut preatcr wtus largely duo t« the courage 

uud ukill of tliat officer, who was afterwards the moving spirit in the defence 
of Jellalabad.— H. B. H. 

>£onl Roberts, in ForiyOm Yuan in India, vol. li. p. 163, thus deecribei 
tbe peeeege of the Maajier Defile :~**It was important to eeeiivetlie esit from 
thie gorge Tvithout d^y, and for thie pnrpoae I pushed on fear 0(»npanie8 of 
the 23rd Pioneers, and, in support, when the ravine began to widen out a little, 
T hurried on the Highlanders and the Mountain Battery, lea\nng the Gurkhas 
to protect the baggage and bring up the rear. We only got possession of the 
exit just in time. Tlie Pioneers, by occupying coniiuanciing positions on either 
side of the opening, effectually checkmated several large bodies of armed men 
who were approaching from different directions, and whose leaders now deolared 
thqr had only oome to help us I Later on, we disoovered still more fomwdahla 
gattierings, which, doubtlees, would all have combined to attack us had they 
been able to catch us in tho ravine." But Oeneral Roberts, in his despatch of the 
18th December. ISTS.saysnot a word about seizing the exit of the defile, and omits 
all reforcneo to the Pioneers and Highlanders in connexion with the action ; 
while the evidence of the witnesses present establishes, beyond all dispute, the 
fbot that he and the main body marched straight away to the new encamping 
ground, leaving the rear-guard unsupported, and that it was not until the 
middle of the afternoon, when news reached the camp of the perilous position 
of the Qurkhaa, that re-inforoemcnts of Highlanders and Pioneers were hastily 
prepared and sent to the rescue of that gallant regiment* wliioh meanwhile 
had succeeded in extricating itself from its difficulties. 

To re-write despatches, after a lapi^e of nearly twenty years, is a dangerous 
thing. Memory is not always trustworthy ; and moved by the desire to meet or 
to forsstaU oritidsm, a man is apt to wiUa not what ha did, bat what ha xum 
esse ha ought to have doaa — H. B. H. 
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Occupation of the Khojak Pass 

At dawn on the 2l8t November, just when Sir S. BrowTie's Division 
was starting from Jamrud, and Roberts's troops were crossing the 
Koiam River, a portion of the Force which Major-General Biddulph had 
suooeeded in ^chdonning along the Qnetta-Pidiin road, issued from 
Knohlak under tiie command of Lieatenant^blonel H. F^llowes, passed 
the Anglo-Afghan frontier into the wilderness of sandhills lying on 
its further side, and, after an unopposed but heavy march of eight 
miles, pitched ita camp near the village of Haramzai on the Kakar 
River where, on the morrow, it was joined by the General with the 
remainder of the Infantry. The advance, however, was merely a 
nominal one, intended to satisfy Lord Lytton's dramatic instinct, 
by carrying out, to the letter, his programme of a threefold invasion 
of Afghanistan, on one and the same day ; for the Cavahy which had 
been sent back to Mustang in search of grass had to rejoin, and supplies 
of food, forage and fuel to be pFocured before any serious forward 
movement could be begun. The small reserve of those necessaries 
of existence with which Biddulph had entered Quetta had soon run 
out— all the sooner, because, in the first instance, he had with him 
not a ain^ Conunissariat Officer to check waste by organizing a 
proper system of distribution ; and when the Principal Oommissariat 
Officer did appear on the scene, being without assistants, subordinates 
and clerical staff, he could do but little to mend matters. For- 
tunately, the Qovemor-Geneial's Agent in Belnchistan— Major B. 

m 
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Saodemaa — whose activity^in ooUeoting suppliee has already be«D 
mmUooBA^—mB able to furnish the leiiiforoeiiieiitB with smn 
dayn* ntioBB and two days* fuel; and tho foraging paitieB that sooored 
the country in all directions, accompanied by officers acquainted 
with the language of the inhabitants, succeeded in purchasing, at 
ozorbitant rates, sufBoient grain and bousa (chopped straw) to save 
the CSavaby and ArtiUeiy hones from aotoal stamtimi.* But as 
no price, however high, ooold induce the people to part with their own 
winter-stores, and as General Biddulph was too wise and too humane 
a man to sanction their being deprived of them by force, the troops 
that were hurried forward into Afghanistan, would have been in evil 
ease if Sandeman had not agion oome to their asBistanoe by stacking 
at Kuchlak, out of his Quetta magazine, just sufficient supplies to 
meet their more pressing needs till the provision convoys from India 
should b^gin to arrive — a very considerable interval, as the first of 
these convoys came up the Bolan in the wake of Stewart's Division. 

On the 25th November, the British camp was shifted to the further 
side of the Kakar River, and, on the 27th, the whole force crossed the 
Anjeran range of hills into Pishin. A more desolate spot for a winter 
sojourn can scarcely be conceived than this upland valley. Of con- 
siderable extent— thirty miles bcoad by sixty long-^ts treeless sur- 
face is interaeoted in all diieofaons by formidable golfies. Down 
these, when the snows melt in the encircling hills, raging torrents 
rush along to swell the Kakar Lora River, chafing against its high 
restraining banks; but^ at all other seasons of the year, main streams 
and tributaries are alike empty of water, save for a few standing pools 
an moro or less impregnated with medidnal salts. Inigaticii being 

' Vol. i. p. 310. 

' " In 1839 the Cavalry and Artillery horsea belongins to Koane's Army 
had no grain for twenty-seven days, and were in such a Htnto of weakness 
on aniving at Kandahar that not a single troop was fit for detached duty.'* 
lTh» Monk of *Ju Mm Army, by Major Hough.) 
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thus neatly ef ccywhw e impiiotioaiUe, and the ninfdl H^t, bat 
f&w of Hie inhftUteats ate onltivaton of the soil, and the traders 

and shepherds who resort thither in the summer-time disappear 
before the icy winds which blast all y^etation and make life almost 
impoesible for man, and quite impoanble lor hie heida and flooka. 
How deadly their breath, the British invaders learnt to knoir, when, 
day alter day, soores of famished oamels were fomid of a morning 
dead, frozen fast to the ground on which they had sunk down the 
previous evening. 

The site oi the new oamp was doae to the village ol Haikal«ai, 
a spot of mnoh historic interest, since on the hills overlooking it coaM 
be discerned the aangars, still in a foir state of preservation, which, 
in the year 1840, the Afghans defended so stubbornly against General 
iCngiam^ that that Commander fell back upon Quetta, and rafased 
to renew the attack, thoo^ wdl aware that the ammnnition and 
treasnre he was escorting, were nigently needed by General Nott at 
Kandahar.* Here, on the 28th of November, Biddulph made over the 
command of the Division to Colonel H. de R. Pigott, the senior officer 
present at the time, and joined Glay*s column which, so far, had 
been covering the li^t flank ol the main body. With this he pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre towards the territory of tiie Kakars, l3ring 
8onie thirty miles to the east of Haikalzai, with the object, as he has 
himself stated, of *' making our presence felt on the Kakar border, 
of examining the passes .leading towards Sibi and to the historic 
Ihal-Chotiali lonte, and at the same time of defining the limita of 
the plains of the province along the east and north-east.** 

The movemonts of the column were kept within the limits of the 
A^han province of Fishiu, whoae inhabitants, even in the more remote 

t During the halt of Biddulph's Division at HiiikalMi, tho loano of this 

action was a favourite rosort of officers and men. It was easy to trace the 
broken track by which tlio gallant Apthorpe advanced to the attack, in whioh 
jt>e fell, a^d a hiwdred of n>eo were killod or wounded. — K. B, U. 
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distriots, gave the tioops • mofe Ihendly welcoiiie than had been 
antioipaied. NoirfieEe was Ibeirmaidi impeded, and the only baggage 
plundered had been left all night unguarded among the hilb, and 

may well have appeared to the inhabitants legitimate treasure-trove. 
Its owners, however, took a different view of its character, and as 
the two villages implicated in the theft failed, after notice given, to 
restore the stolen pniperty , their oatUe were driven in and sold to 
adjust the loss. The fort of Khnshdil Khan-Ka-Killa, 40 mike north 
of Quetta, which appeared to General Biddulpli a point of sufficient 
strategic importance to warrant its being put in repair, and gar- 
risoned by a company of native tioops, was, a isw months later, 
to be the point of assemUy for his Division on its letom march 
to India. 

r Whilst this expedition which occupied a week, was in progress. 
Major H. B. Hanna and Captain C. A. de N. Lucas, with fifty sabres 
3rd Sind Horse, reoonnoitied the Khojak Fsss, and Colonel T. G. 
Kennedy, with the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, the Rogani and Gwaja 
Passes, with a view to determining the best route, or routes, for 
the impending advance on Kandahar. The first of these recon- 
noitring parties rode one afternoon across the valley to Arambi- 
Kaies, fifteen miles north-west of Haikalitai, where the Politioal 
Agent had pitched his tents; and the following morning, aooom* 
panied by Sandeman and some of his Baluchi chiefs, it entered 
the long 4efile at the lower end of the Khojak Pass, exchanging, 
in a moment, warmth and sunshine for darkness and cold. Not a 
ray of lig^t feU across tiie path, which lay in the bed of a rapid 
brook, shut in by towering difb devoid of all vegetation, save where 
a weather-beaten olive, with spectral foliage and gnarkxl and twisted 
trunk, grew out of some narrow cleft. Now and again, a pair oi 
magpies flew from among the rooks, and alighted on a boulder a few 
hnndred feet ahead of the cdunm, but no other living oieature was 
to be seen, and the rash of the w«tsr and the enmdiing of the shingle 
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under the hones* hoofe wm tiie only somids. A0, however, any 
number of Afghans might be lurking near, the advance was made 
with great caution, and, at every mile or so, on some projecting crag, 
a couple of videttee took up a poaitioii whenoe to watch the defile 
and give notioe to the reoonnaitroEs of the appioaoh of an enemy 
from the rear, or down some side ravine. 

After a five or six miles' ride, the party, now considerably reduced 
in numbers, emerged from the defile, and saw before them the rugged 
hiUride up which the track rose steeply to the smnmit of the Khojak 
PkMB, seven thousand three hundred and eighty €eel above sea-level. 
Dismounting and leaving their escort and horses in the bed of the 
stream which here widens out sufficiently to form a good camping- 
ground, the three officers and their native companions climbed to 
the kotal and looked down over the vast, treeless waste broken, here 
and there, by fentastio-shaped hills of marvellous hues, their jagged 
outlines standing out sharply against the cloudless sky, which con- 
stitutee the major portion of the Province of Kandaliar. Looi^ed 
at from above, that wide ]^ain seemed to the beholders as lifeless 
as the mountains among which they stood, for the few hamlets scat- 
tered over its surface, wm too small to be distinguishable, and one 
of those weird ranges hid the embattled walls of the city of Kandahar 
from view. 

Turning fiom the contemplation of this strangely varied and 
beautiful desert— lor desert it may be termed, ainoe its intermittent 
rivers and scanty rainfall can endow it with but brief and fitful life — 

the English officers carefully examined the reverse side of the pass, 
and convinced themselves tliat, with time and labour, the long aban- 
doned track could be fitted for the use of the troops, baggage and 
guns^ but not lor that of a sicge-trBin. Luckily, however. Colonel 
Kennedy^s reconnaissances showed that, although the Rogani Pass 
could only be used by Infantry and dismounted Cavalry, the Gwaja 
Pass^ owing to its easier gradients, would admit of the pa s s a g e of 

I 
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the heavy cannon which were coming up with General Stewart* and 

in expectation of which Biddulph's men had been busily at woik 
improving the road from Quetta into the Piahin Valley, md the Ghaza- 
bandPaaa. 

When the reports of the three reconnaissanoes were laid before 
(;eneral Biddulph on his return to camp, he had no hesitation in 
deciding that the advance of his Division should he made by the 
Khojak, aa the most direct and beet watered road to Kandahar, and 
he at onoe hnmed forward a stnmg detachment to oooapy the paaa. 
On tiie Teaamptionof the advance, on the 12th of December, ^Foroe waa 
somewhat better off in the matter of superior officers than had hitherto 
been the case, for Brigadier-General C. H. Palliser, C.B., command- 
ing the Cavalry, and the two Infantry Brigade Commanders, B. 
Lacy and T. Nuttall, had arrived in oamp dniing Biddulph'a abaenoe, 
and, though each was without hia proper Staff, they had been able 
to do something towards putting the organizatimi of thmr respective 
Brigades on a proper footing. 

On the 12th of December, Biddulph took up a new position at Abdulla 
Khan-ka-KUh^ a well watered spot about tiiree miles from the mouth 
of the Khojak Defile ; Gay's colunm, which he had left at Khushdil 
Khan-Ka-Killa,* covering his right flank, whilst at Gulistan Karez, 
on lus left, General Palliser watched the outlets of the Gwaja and 
Bogani Paaaea. Thus protected, the 6th and 9th Companiea of Bengal 
Sappers and Iffiners, the 32iid Fioneen, the 2dth Punjab Infantry 
and a gang of Ghilzid laboufers, set to woik to restore the nearly 
obliterated path on both sides of the pass, and, notwithstanding a 
heavy fall of snow and the extensive bhisting operations rendered 
neooBsaiy by the hardness of the rook, on the 14th, the Englneera 
were able to report that^ thou^^ impracticable lor the Field Battery, 
the road could safely be used for the passage of the Mountain Guns, 

I At this place Colonel Clay discovered and seized a large quantity 
of barley aod com belongiiig to tbft 4mr — a (^reat windfall £or the troupa. 
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GAvalry and loaded transport. The following day, Colonel Kennedy, 
with two Mountam Gudb, the 2Dd PuQjab CftVAliy and the 26th Pun- 
jab Infuitiy, oroflsed the Pass, and ooonpied Ghanum on the westem 
side of the Khwaja Amran Monntains, pushing out ezamimng parties 
well to his front and flanks. 

General Biddulph, in consultation with his principal Engineer 
and ArtiUezy Officers, Colonels W. Hiehens and C. B. Le Messurier, 
now deoided to fonn a ramp, or slide^ on the further side of the pass, 
and down this, on the 18th December, tiie guns were snooessfuny low- 
ered by the ropes which Captain W. G. Nicholson's foresight had 
provided; ^ but as the slide was, at best, but a temponuy esq^iedient, and 
provision would ultimately have to be made for the passage of wheeled 
carriage, the Commanding Engineer was directed to select a good 
alignment for a new road; and when a thirteen-foot track, with a 
maximum gradient of V in 10', had been properly traced, Lieuten- 
ant H. L. Wells, B.E., came up from Quetta with a gmg of Qhilsai 
labourers, to complete the work.* 

The lowering of the guns down the ramp, and the initiation 
of the permanent roadway which was to supersede it, were the last 
acts of General Biddulph's independent command, for General Stewart 
had now arrived at Quetta, and assumed supreme control of all the 
British Forces in Southern Afghanistan. 

OBSSBVATIOir 

Though the reooonaissanoe of the Kakar country doubtless added 
to our geographical knoidedge of Afghanistan, it was not demanded 

by the circumstances of the moment, and it had the worst possible 
effect on the ueighbouiing tribes, rousing in their minds well founded 

i VoL L p. m 

> Gensral Biddulph had the latiilSotion of iiMpaoting this road on his retnm 
to Indis* la lisfoh 1870, sad of Mong tfao fink wfaseled oarriages— « tniiii of 
osrti ledm with takgiqph material l a i e^y oiMi tbo ps w i H . B. H. 
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snspioioiiB of ulterior objeoto ioimictel to thoir indopendenoe ; and 
if it had been sn abeolotoly neoeesary o{)eration, it waa not one which 

the General should have undertaken in person. The proper place 
of a Commaiider moving in an enemy's country, especially if ignorant 
of that enemy's whereabouta and intontiona, ia with liia main body. 
Not only waa Biddolph quite in the daik aa to iHwther the moun- 
tains in his front were held by the enemy and as to hostile gatherings 
beyond them, but his communications with Quetta were none of 
the sureat, and an enterprising foe might liave out them at any moment 
by oooupying the Gaaaband Faaa. 
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CHAPTER XUI 



Concentration of the Kandahar Field Force in 

Pishin 

Tra truth that the real difi&culty and danger of the war lay, not in 
the ofganiflfld iwiataiioe which the Amir could offer to the British 
advance, but in the extent and nature of the country to be trayeraed, 

and in the character and habits of the tribes distributed over its vant 
surface, was destined to be as fully realized by tlie troops belonging 
to Stewart's Division as by those who, under Browne, Roberta and 
Bldduiph, had preceded them into Afghani8t«an. At Rohri, on the 
left bank of the Indus, they had been delayed lor a considerable time 
by the scanty provision made for conveying them and tlioir stores to 
the ^opposite shore, and atSukkur, on the right bank, by the unwilling* 
neaa of the Sind oameL-ownera to furnish the transport needed to en- 
able them to take the next step towards their distant objective-— Kanda- 
har — an unwillingness only overcome by the Sind Government's solemn 
promise that their animals should not be required to go beyond Dadar, 
where hill-oamels would be waiting to take their place. As the 
lehictantly aooorded supply came slowly in, the troops were moved 
forward in small bodies, across a f ootid swamp reeking with poisonous 
emanations from millions of dead fish left behind by the subsiding 
floods, to Jacobabad (forty-five miles); through a belt of jungle 
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interspersed with slimy pools, to Nuaserabad (eleven miles) ; and 
lastly through the hoiriUe Kaohi deMrt^^ where duet stomiB often 
obliterate the only track, and where the length of eaoh day's march — 

twenty-eight miles in one instance — is regulated by the wells and pools 
of brackish, turbid water scattered, at irregular intervals, along its 
course, to Dadar (one hundred and thirteen miles), that " hell upon 
earth " already described in Ghapt« XVI., Vol I. 

Starting a month later than Biddoli^'s Force, they had less to 
suffer from heat, but more from cold, the thermometer often falling 
below freezing-point at night ; and though they had no single experi- 
ence to be compared to the terrible march from Bandowali to Kabra- 
dani, their trisls were of longer duration and their daily fatigues 
even greater, for, early and late,* they were engaged in helping fofward 
the Heavy Guns, whose carriages and ammunition waggons were 
perpetually sticking fast in swamps and pools, lying helpless at the 
bottom of the deep nullahs with which the flat surface of the desert 
is intersected, breaking throu|^ that desert's hard upper crust, known 
locally as p&t, and sinking up to their axles in the loose sand below. ' 
So great were the delays thus occasioned, that rear-guards had hardly 

1 ** It,*'— tiwKMhi desert—*' is, in the hotter and drier montha, a plain of 

arid sand, but is converted by the first heavy fall of rain into a salt manh. The 
wliolo of it is swept at periods by the fatal simoon ; it is pestilential amidst the 
extreme heats of April and May ; nut le^s so when it^ sands liavo been converted 
into swamps by the rains of June, July, August and September, or when the 
exhalations rise in dense vapour from it a month later." (Havelock's Hiatory of 
tk$9int Afghan War), 

* Aaked by a comrade in the Infantry why hie Battery — a heavy one— waa 
called 6-11, a ganoer prcmplfy vspUad, ** Why, to be rare, we march at five 
o'clock in the morning, and don't get into oflmip till eleven at night." 

" The siege-train 1 have given up as hopeless for the next two months, but 
if I can get on the two elephant liiitteries, 1 hope to be in a position to take 
Qhazni as well as Khelat-i-Ohil/iii before the spring. . . . Men and officers 
have been employed in hauling guns through the sand, and the officers themselves 
had to put their handi to the rope and poU. I most say all have shown the beet 
spirit.'* (Bfani^s J^eo/M-DonoUOeiMrf, p. 8SS.) 
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arrived in csmp before they were called upon to load up again, and 
leBome their march. Over-work soon bore its natural frnita. ICany 
men went siok, and each day showed larger gaps in the ranks of the 

camp-followers and traiLsport- animals. The mortality among the 
latter filled tlieir drivers with angry alarm ; and when rumours reached 
them that no hill-camels had been collected at Dadar, and they began 
to understand that they and their exhausted and over-laden beasts 
woold have to go on tiirough the pass, in which, just forty years 
earlier, so many of their fathers had perished, they took every oppor- 
tunity of stealing away from the line of march by day, or from the 
cam^ng-gronnds at night ; and their desertions meant not only the 
loss of valuable baggage and stoves^ but a serious addition to the 
labours and responsibilities of the troops, who dared not lose sight ol 
their transport, lest man and beast should vanisli in the trackless desert. 

On airiving at Dadar, it proved only too true that the Baluchi 
chiefs, still uncertain whether they would, or would not, thiowin their 
lot with the British Qovemmsant, had failed to keep their promise 
to provide camels of hardier breed ; and, notwithstanding tiie despair- 
ing protests of their owners, the remnant of the twenty thousand Sind 
camels, together with many thousands brought from the Punjab, 
were ordered to proceed to Fishin. The step, inevitable under the 
droumstanoes, had serious consequences apart from the discredit 
which it brought upon British honour.* All the arrangements for 
keeping up a constant stream of supphes between India and the 
Forces in Southern Afghanistan, had been based upon the expectation 
that the plain-camels, after making over their loads to animals better 
ad^ted than they to tread rough mountain-paths, and endure the 

* " But of all the evils which beset the fair progress of the Expedition, there 
is nothing to my mind, so disgraceful as the breach of good faith connuittod 
with the camol-men. ... A native will stand by the Sirkar (Government) 
because ho believes its word, but here, at the outset, was a distinct breach of 
faith.** (Major Le Msnnriv, JCanMor At im p. tt.) 
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intenae odd of an Alpine winter, would return to Sukkur, where vaat 
quantitieB of militeiy and commissariat stores weie daily aooumu- 

lating, to replead, and were to continue plying between the Indus 
and the foot of the Bolan, so long as the war nhould last. Now, how- 
ever, the transport which was to have played a similar part between 
Multanand Rohri, had to cross the river and go on, in its turn, to 
Pishin; and the Indian Government found itself driven to malce a great 
effort to replace it with inferior animals, purchased at enhanced prices. 
The measure must have been a bitter pill to Lord Lytton, whose 
pleasing dream of war waged at no eiqpeiise worth mentioning, was 
fast melting away on every side ; but, having onoe lannohed troops 
into regions where fbod of every description was non-existent, no cost 
could be allowed to stand in the way of providing for their necessities ; 
and it shows what pressure must have been put upon the Punjab 
peasant to compel him to part with his remaining stock of camels, 
that the Kandahar Field Force escaped starvation, for the leakage 
of stores by the way, was simply enormous. It was not merely that 
the loadn of thousands of the transport-animals whose corpses 
strewed the road from Sukkur to Pishin, had to be left lying in the 
desert or on the mountain-side — ^but that the Baluchis, not content 
with these windfalls, were very active in plundering the convoys 
whose scanty escorts could neither protect them on the march, nor 
effectually guard their camping-grounds. After a time, two causes 
brought about a marked improvement in a state of things which 
was threatemng to reduce Stewart*s and Biddulph*s Divisions to a 
state of impotence : Sandeman, at last, succeeded in inducing the 
Baluchis to keep their promise to supply hiU-transport , and the Bombay 
troops to whom the duty of guarding the conmiunications of the 
Kandahar Field Force had been assigned, began to appear on the 
scene. Of course, Baluchi aid had to be dearly bought ; the rates 
asked — eight rupees for the conveyance of a camel-load (three hundred 
and twenty pounds) from Dadar to Quetta — staggered the Bntish 
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negotiator ; bnt the wily old Brahai *■ chief, who had been the fint 
to consent to treat, knew the state of things prevailing along the 
whole line of advance, too well, to abate one tittle of his demands ; and 
the prices agreed upon with him, had to be conceded to all. The 
an a ngemen t B once oonoliided, tiiouBanda of hiU-camels poured into 
Dadar, and the Sind and Punjab camels were relegated to their proper 
sphere uf work. 

The Bombay Division, details of which are given in the accom- 
panying table, established its headquarters at Jaoobabad about the 
middle of December, and from tiiat point the troops belonging to 
Brigadier-General Fha3rre'fl Brigade, spread gradually along the entire 
line of communications : — 

BOIIBAY Diviszov. 



^Iftjor-Oenoral J. M. PrimroBo , , , 
Lieutenant E. O. F. Hamiifeon • . . 

Colonel E. A. Qreen 

Major Lloyd 

Captain A. B. Stopford 

Lieatenant-Ooloiftal A. M. SheweO . . 



Commanding. 

Aide-do-Camp. 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 

OeoenL 
Frinoipal Oonunlaauiat Offioer. 



B-B Royal Horsa Arkilkcy .... Major W. B. Oaime^ Commandiiig. 
H-i Royal Aitilloiy Major H. F. Pritehanl, Commanding. 



1 The Brahai ia not a tme Baludi, but the two raoea intenoaany, and the 

differencea between, them are fast disappearing. Thornton, in his Life of Sir 
R. Saiideman, writes (page 110): — "In character, both Brahui and Baluch 
are frank and open in tlieir manner, and their hospitality is proverbial ; they 
are brave and enduring, predatory, but not pilferers ; vindictive, but not 
treacherous. With all the virtues of their neighbours, the Afghans, ttiey are 
more reliable and less traoulsnt; and on two points, which have an important 
bearing on their manageoMnt, they dUEar widaly : the Baluoh is amenable to 
the control of his diiaf ; fho Afg^ian is a repubUoan and obeys the Jirga, or 
council of the dominant faction of his tribe. The Afghan is fanatioal and 
priaat-xiddsn ; the Baluch is singularly free from caligioua bigotry." 
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Cavalkt. 
14th Hussars. 
1st Sind Hoc«e^ 

iMMiRKr Bbuabb. 

Bfigndkr-Ctanaral R. Pliayfe . . . Oommiiidiiig. 
If^orO. J. BonuM BrigtdB M»ior. 

83rd Foot. 

Ist Bombay Grenadiers. 
19th Bombay Infantry. 
Two Compaaies Bombsy Sappers. 

Their presence soon insured the safety of the convoys, and their 
labour, in due time, facilitated their movements, for the Ist Bombay 
Grenadiera and the 19th Bombay Infantry so widened and repaired 
Uie road up ihe Bolan, modifying gradiente^ ramping ravinea, bridging 
the river at many points and clearing away shingle and boulders 
along an aligned route extending for nearly seventy miles — a work 
wbioh it took them aiz montha ol inoeaaaat toil to complete — that, 
just at the very time when the mortality among the oameU had 
thinned their ranks beyond all hope of replenishment, it became 
possible to replace them by bullock-carts. 

At Dadar, confusion still reigned supreme. There had been no 
leisure in which to anniiga for proper commissariat and cooservanc^ 
estaUishmenta ; no opportunity of procuring ftod stacking fuel and 
forage for the use of the regiments that emerged from the hot plain 
one day, to disappear the next into the cold hills ; and the few 
fields of jouxiri, now ripe along the river-banks, had to be reaped, 
without sickles, by the men th^nselves, and the crop carried on their 
pack^aoimals, without ropes to seome, or saletas (coarse canyas bags) 
to oontain it. Again and again, it looked as if the troops could never 
be got to the front ; yet, the stream of men and beasts never actually 
stopped, and, by the latter half of December, after much suffering and 
the loss of a large part of its transport, the 1st Division of the Kan* 
dahar Field Force had arrived at Quetta. 
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Genoral Stewart, who, with his Staff, had hurried forward in advance 
oi the troops, had reached that town on the 8th of Beoemher. It 

must have been a relief to his mind, harassed by a load of military 
cares, to tind a man of Sandeman's experience, tact, and resolution, 
waiting there to diaoiuB the political aitiiation, and loon to have proof 
in the conclmion of the transport airangement already ohronioled, 
of his great inflnenoe over the Balnohis. Unfortonately, the General's 
relations with his Second-in-Coraraand were less satisfactory. On 
his way up the Bolan, Stewart had been much shocked by the foul 
and insanitary state ol the oamping-gionnds, and the nnmher oC dead 
oamds lying nhbnried in the pass. New to such scenes, and not 
suspecting that, if there were any fanlt in the matter, hsi own troops 
would shortly deserve far greater condemnation, he hastily concluded 
that the Quetta Reinforoements had neglected their duty, and wrote 
liis diflpleasore in strong terms. Biddnlph, a proud and sensitive 
man, bitterly resented the undeserved rebuke, and the absence of all 
recognition of the great services which his tired and sickly troops had 
rendered to Stewart's Division by smoothing the way for their advance. 
His vexation was natural ; yet, to some extent, he had himself to blame. 
Had he gone to Quetta to meet his CSiiel, a few words of explanation 
would have shown Stewart his mistake; but he could not loing 
himself to take this step, and there was no meeting between the two 
Generals till the senior rode into the junior's camp, by which time 
their mutual feelings had been so much embitteied as to injure, per- 
manently, their relations to each other, and to impair the cordiality 
which, under othw dioumstances, would have existed between their 
respective Sta£[s, and between the rank and file of thoir respective 
Forces. 

If the state of the Bolan had alarmed General Stewart, the condition 
ofQuetta was not such as tolessenhis disquietude. Outside that town, 
lay the corpses of the six or seven hundred camels which Biddulph, hav- 
ing uciiker labour at his command to bury, nor fuel to burn them, had 
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oaoMd to be dragged to leewaid of the etatioiLi The siglit WM a 
dokeoing one, though, owing to theunnmMl diyneaB of the season, the 
bodies, instead of decaying, shrivened up in the son and wM, and 

did little to poison either the air or the water ; but the filth which 
aboonded on every side, was a real and most serious danger. In vain 
tiie medical offioero offered suggestions, and the militaiy authoiities 
issued stringent otdwB for its disinlsotioa or removal ; the evil irfaioh 
grew rapidly as more and more troops passed through the vallejr, was 
beyond all cure; and Quetta, had to continue a hot-bed of disease 
throughout the entire campaign.' 

On the 14th of Deoember, General Stewart and his Staff left Qoetta^ 
Deputy Suigeon-General Alexander Smith remaining behind to snbjeot 
the Kandahar Field Force to the same rigorous inspection which 
the Quetta Reinforcements had already undergone at his hands. The 
result so far as the European legimenta were oonoetned, proved 
satisfaotMy. Die keen air of the Bolan had so braced and invigorated 
the men, that bat lew had the mortification of hearing themselves 
pronounced unfit to go further ; but among the Native troops, to 
whom cold is a poison — not a tonic, there was much sickness ; and many 

** Eip«ri«iee showed that iHimfiidwai availal^(whidi was vei^ 
the eMkat mode of disponng of dead wimali was to diwnibowel tbsm, fill tiieir 

interiors with dry straw, grass, thomo, or any other inflaramable roatoriale «vidl> 
able, which, when fired, gradually oonmuned the whole body." (Deputy Surgeon 

Qeneral A. Smith.) 

2 If stringent orders could have ensured the lienlth and well-being of tlie 
Force, ita condition should have been perfect, for plenty of them were issued. 
Major Le Meaeurier, writing from Dadar, gives aoanstio oooount of one betehof 
them. ** Iheoe oidera,'* be writes, ** whieh, fay tho way, wece handed to na on 
■efvanl pieoea of paper and diaeonneoted, deaiied, or, rather, laid down that all 
foUowem were to be clothed : — admitted ; but where the clothing ? That all 
camels were to be protected by a jhool (covering) : — good again ; but where the 
jhools T That so many days' provisions were to be carried througli the Pass : — 
excellent ; but where the rations and forage ? That all camps on being abandoned 
were to be thoroughly cleaned : — but where was the conservancy staff ? ** 
(JEofidaAor wi 1879, p. 23.) 
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of tfaem, and still Isrger numben of tiio oaiii[p*fciDowm» had to be 

detained in Quetta for medical treatment. 

At Abdulla Khan-Ka-Killa, Stewart found himself confronted with 
the same difficulties which he bad had to laoa at Quetta. The hospitals 
were full ; deaths had been numeroas among troops and followers ; 
many of the OaTaliy-horaes bad died or broken down ; muoh of the 
original transport had perished, and little liad been done to renew 
it ; 1 and the one fresh element in the situation — the attitude of the 
Pathans in the Native regiments — ^was far from re-aasnriimt. l%e men 
could not be called disaffected, for they were loyal to their officers 
and quite ready to fight against the Amir; but they were restless and 
* uneasy with the consciousness that scenes like to those in which they 
were bearing a part, were being enacted in the Khyber, where many 
of them had their homes. The news of Maude's expedition into the 
Baaar Valley.so incr e a se d their alarm that many Afridis came boldly 
forward to ask for leave of absence in order to place their families 
in safety, promising to rejoin as soon as this duty had been accom- 
plished. On the refusal of their request, these men deserted in a body, 
leaving hofwever, their rifles, ammunition, and accoutrementa behind 
them, as a proof that they were acting in good faith, and had no 
intention of turning traitors to their salt. 

After visiting Cliaman to select a site for a redoubt, which was 
to oover the western end of the Kliojak Pass and to contain a laige 
commissariat dep6t. General Stewart addressed himself to the task 
of ve-otganiaing the whole of tJie troops now under his oommand, 
into two bodies, which were thenceforward to be known as the Ist 
and 2nd Divisions of the Kandahar Field Force; the former, to continue 

* Gtanetal Stswart to Um AdjutaBtOsnetsl of the Amy in India : — 

"CMup, KOIa Abdulla, 88nd Deoombor, 187a. 
" We Are h«ltod hen beowiM wo havo no monay and our tmsport is in pieoeo 

— due no donbt to scarcity of forage and cold. . . . Many of the poor 
brutes were unfit for the hard work of knocking about Pialun,aadhavisdiMlof 
osbMistion." (Xi^/e of Sir Donald St^wcart, page 232.) 
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under hit own immediafte oommaiid, the letter, under Biddnlph's ; 
no change being made in the Divinonal Staff of the leepeotiTe Generals . 

TABLB SHOWING THB OOMBTITDTION OF THE KAMBAHAB 

FIELD FORCE. 

lev Diviaiov. 

Colonel B. H. Sankey Cioininaading. 

. Brigade Major. 
, Assistant Field Engineer. 
Afwistant Field Engineer. 
Superintendeat of Field Telegraphs. 



Major A. Le Measurier . 
Lieutenant C. F. Call 
Lieutenant E. S. E. Childeni 
Lieutenant Q. R. R. Savage 



TbfM OompamM of Sappen and Wmn. 



Artillery} 

Brigadier-General C. Q. Arbuthnot, C.B. Commanding. 

Captain A. D. Andenoa Brigade Mi^or. 

Miijor C. Oowia OonmiiMiy of OidiiMiee. 

Cepftain R. A. f<Mining Adjutant. 

Oolonal A. C Johneoa Ooimnanding Riqrttl Bona and Fidd 

ArtOlery. 

Colonel A. H. Dawson Commanding Heavy Artillery. 

6-11 Royal Artillery (Heavy) . . . Major C CoUingwood, Commanding. 
6-11 Royal Artillery (Heavy) . . . Major J. A. Tillard, Commanding. 
11-11 Royal Artillery (Mountain) . . Major N. H. Harris, Commanding. 

Ordaaaaa FbU Pirk. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General W. Fane, C.B. . . Commanding. 

Captain H. H. F. Gifford Brigade Major. 

1501 HnMm liantaBaaMMIfHMl 9, B. flhviiuUay. 

Cominanding* 

tth Bengal Cavalry OoIoinI B. W. ByalU Commanding. 

Iftth Bengal Lancers Odonel P. S. Yorke. 

A.B. Royal Horee Artillery .... Ooloiiel D. MaoFarlaa. 



* fliipe Train m rotrft from India. 

Colonel E. J. Bruce Oommanding. 

Major W. H. Noble Staff Officer. 

13-8 Royal Artillery (Siege) .... Major E. 8. Burnett, Commanding. 
16-8 Royal Artillery (Siege) .... Major J. H. Blackley, Commanding. 
8-llRoyal Artillery (Siege) . . . .' Major H. H. Murray, Commanding. 
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Brigadier-General R. Barter . . . Commanding. 

Captain C M. Stockloy Brigade Major. 

2Dd Battalion 60th Rifles .... lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Collins, Com- 
manding. 

15th8ikhB Major Q. R. Henneaay, Commanding. ' 

SStfa Punjab lafaatiy Liantenant-ColoiMl J. W. Hoggan, 

I-l Royal Artilfeiy Major H. B. Leiraa, Commanding. 

SimI Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadiir<3«namlR J.Hni^Ma . . . Commanding. 

Captain A. O.Hanidoock Bfigade-SCajor. 

59th Foot Major J. Lawson, Commanding. 

1st Gurkhas Colonel R. S. Hill, Commanding. 

3rd Gurkhaa Colonel A. Paterson. Comrnnnding. 

12th Bengal Infantry Colonel R. H. Price, Cominanding. 

D-2 Royal Artillery Major £. Staveley, Commanding. 

2nd Division. 
Boyal Engineers. 
Lieut«nant-Colonel W. Hichens . . . Commanding. 

Captain W. S. S. Biaset Field Engineer. 

detain W.O.NiolioiMm Fiald Engineer. 

6fh Company Bengal Sappers and Ifinen. 
Krigtneer Field Park. 

Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Le Meaaurier Commanding. 
Lieutenant F. H. O. Cminkahantr . . Adjutant. 

Bfi^F. V.^jFio Commiiiaiy of 

E-4Bo9ral Artillery Major T. 0. Marlelli. 

No. 2 Jaoobabad Mountain Battery . Captain R. Waoe. 
No. 8 Feebawar Mountain Battery . . Captain J. diarlea. 

Ordnaooe Field Park. 



Brigade-General C. H. Pnliiwr, C.B. . Commanding. 
Captain H. R. Abadie ..... Brigade-Major. 

Ist Punjab Cavalry Major G. S. Maclean, Conunanding. 

2nd Punjab Cavalry Colonel T. G. Kennedy, Commanding. 

3rd Sind Horse Lientenant-Colonel J. H. P. Maloolm- 

son. Commanding. 

\»t Infancy Brigade. 
Brigadier-General R. Lacy • • • . Commanding. 
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Captain M. H. Nioolwm 

70th Foot .... 
19th Punjab Infantry 



Brigade Major. 

Colonel H. do R. Pigott, Commanding. 
Colonel £. B. Clay, Commanding. 



2nd Infctntry Brigade. 

Brigadior-Genoral T. Nuttall . . . Commanding. 
Captain W. W. Haywood .... Brigade-Major. 

20th Punjab Infantry Lieutenant-Colonel M. O. Smitli 

Oommaiiding. 

SSnd Ficmeera UeateuatOokmel H. Fellows, Com- 

nuHiding. 

29thBaluohi8 Ueatanut-Ooiaiiel O. Nioliolelto, 

Oomnaiidiiig. 

Two Ginie Jeeobabed Mooutaiii Bcltery ^ Major F. T. Humphrey, 
30th Bombay InfMitey ( Jaoob*! Rifles) / C(»nm«iding. 

Mo9Mt OoUtwm in Pitkin. 
Two Chilis FeshAwar MoimtslB BaMsfy ) 

Isi Punjab Infantry / ^^j**' ^' ^' ^^'^ Co mm a n di n g 

Two Guns Jacobabad Mountain Battery ^i^utcnant-Colonel A. Tulloch, 
One Troop 8id Bind Hocsa . . . . j- Commanding. 
Two Companies 90th Punjab Infantry ' 

Hand in hand with tliiB meMore, went the woridng out of a rimple 

but effective plan of campaign, its twofold object being speed in its 
earlier stages, attained by a separation of the invading forces, and 
ilmiigth, in its final stage, by their re-union at Takbt-i-Pul, thirty-two 
miles short of Kandahar, andstiU oatside the sone in ^oh oigsnised 
reeietanoe might be expected, if the Amir's fother-in-law, SirdUir 
Afzul Khan, carried out the peremptory instructions which he was 
known to have received from Kabul, to oppoee with his cavalry the 
British advance. 

The Eirat BiTision was to oross the Khwaja Anuan mountains 
by the Gwaja Pass—its commanding Engineer, Golonel R. Sankey, 
had confirmed Colonel Kennedy's reportjas to the practicability of 
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that Pass for Heavy Artillery ;— the Second, by the Khojak.^ The 
worldng partiee required to complete the work of widening the road 
throuj^ the Gwaja and reducing its gradients, were to be furnished 
by the Second Division, as the First was only just beginning to con- 
centrate at Gulistan Karcz; and Major A. Le Messuricr, witli a party 
of sappers, was to be sent forward to develop and regulate the water 
supply which, contained in deep wells vaiying in depth from a 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet, and yielding about eight 
hundred gallons at a time, would have to be drawn and stored in 
puddled tanks, the process being repeated as fast as the wells refilled. 

1 Stewart's origiiial intention was to send the Heavy Qdns along the 
foot of the mountauiB to Chaman— fkom the exit of the Qwaja Paae to Chamaa 
wae about twan^^eo^t miles — thua avoiding the long and waterless march be- 
tween Gwaja and Konchai ; but a reconnaissance made by Major C. S. Maclean 
with his regiment, the Ist Punjab Cavalry, sliowotl that it was not practioi^le 
for wheeled carriage, and no time could be spared to improve it. 



Fbom Qustta to Kakdahar. 



GWAJA RULIE 


Khojak 


Rom 




HeighU 


DlstADce 


PDrtt 




Dlltance 


HeiKhU 


la feet 


Id Miles 






ioMile* 


la Feet 


6684 




Quetta to— . . 


Quetta to — , . 




S624 




14 


Gazarband. . . 


Kushlak , , 


13 


5282 




16 


Khwardah 


Ryiul Yarn. . 


11 


5046 


4M7 


10 


Gulistan . . 


Haikalzai 


10 


4977 


6211 


11 


Onndawanni . 


Arambi Karea . 


14 


6076 


6996 


2 


Gwaja Kotal 


Killa Abdulla . 


5 


5138 


6240 


2 


Spintasa . . 


Khojak Post 


9 


6929 


4571 


7 


Qwaja . . . 


Khojak Kotal . 


1 


7380 


401S 


21 


Konobai . . . 


Chaman . . . 


4 


6660 


3727 


14 


Shahpasand . 


Gatai .... 


17 


4060 


3613 


16 


Takht-i-pul . . 


Mchnandn 


19 






7 


Abdul Rahman 


Abdul Rahman 


11 




sao8 


15 


Khnaab . . . 


Hand-i-Hiaaar . 


17 




3426 


10 




Kandahar City . 


11 


6426 




145 






. . . 
142 





TkUe eompjled by Major A. Le ISmvum from Oaptahta Bevan*e and 
Boger*a Sorveya. 
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On Uie 26th of Beoember, Genenl Stewart tmufecred his Head- 
quarten to Oulistan KareE, and the same day the BurTi^ora of the 

regimental and commissariat camels — in a single march thirty-five 
had died, eight strayed, and twenty-one been incapacitated* — were 
tent back to Abdulla Killa to load np and take forward the suppliee 
with which it had been deddod to provision the diflEerent camping- 
grounds—en exoeDent arrangement that had been rendered possible 
by Sandeman's successful handling of the Achakzais, a nomadic tribe 
which in 1839, had given Keane's army endless trouble, but now, 
for the moment, was showing itself friendly.' On the 30th of Beoem- 
ber, Sankey reported that the Pass was ready for the adranoe of the 
troops and baggage, and the last day of the year saw the First 
Division concentrated at Gulistan Karez, with its advanced guard 
on the western slopes of the Khwaja Amran Mountains, and the 
Seoimd Division, at Ghaman, le-inforoed by A.B. Royal Horse 
Artillery (three gons), I. 1 Royal ArtiUeiy, 11. 11 Royal ArtaDeiy, 
and Hie ISth Hussars, transferred on account of the scaroKy of water 
in the Gwaja Pass. 

Water was not the only neoesscury of life of which there was a 
defideney ; only tea days' supply of food remained to the whole Foioe, 
and the mind of its Commander-in-Chief was heavy with anxious 
thought as he looked forward to the long march that still lay before 

* The mortality amongst the transport animals had been now increased by 
the prevalence of a poisonous bush in appearance like a bastard indigo, with 
a small hard grain, which the cainels eat with avidity. The Anglo-Indian Preas 
about this time, teemed with accounts of their sufferings over the whole area of 
ofMraCioiu. Ths Pim$§r, alter giviiig the oaie of aa offioer who started from 
Mithankote with five hundred and twenty cemeb and loet (hem all before be got 
to Quetto, and quoting firom moanmpaodmA Jellelebsd theststement that the 
camels in the Khyber were dying at the rate of two hundred a day— ended » 
leading artiole with the worda: " Loaeee of thiakind ave not only wMtefiil bat 
shameful." 

' According to Major H. B. Luinsden, the tents of the Achakaais, each one 
containing a family, number 14,000. 
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it^ and to the ohanoe tliat bad weather might eaose delay, and leave 

him no choice but to put his troops on half rations.* 

To complete tlie history of the military movement connected with 
the advanoe ol the Kandahar Field Foroe, it lemaina only to etato 
that Sibi was ooonpied by a detachment ol Bombay tioqpe,and the 
Bhawalpmr Contingent which had temporarily garrisoned Hnltan, 
was reliovtxl, early in December, by a Brigade from Madras commanded 
by Brigadier-Qeoeral A. C. MacMaster, oonaistiDg of the ioUowing 
Blift andXcoopa:— 

Staw. 

CH»kaia S. W. Bell, BrigMto Major. 

IstlbdMBCtevalry. 

Infantey. 

67th Foot. lieuteaant-Colonel C. B. Knowlea, 

Gommaadiiig. 
SOCh Madras Iniaatry. 
SOkh Madiw Inftntey. 
Two OoimpHiiiw Madias Sappara. 

QBSntVAlION 

The importance of the work perfonned by troops employed on 
lines of oommimicatioo is so great and so often oveiiooked, that 
it is well to emphasize it by a brief summary of the duties dis- 
charged by the Bombay Division. On it devolved : — 

1. Eveiy aiiangement oonneoted with the prompt, efficient and 
safe transmission of troops, trani^ort and supplies of every kind to 
the Advanced Foroe. 

( '* Camp, OoIMhi Sans. 

••DNember Slst, 1878. 
'* I am vaiy dmm in my hwk to day, owing to the breakdown ol thoCom* 
miMariat. . . . We are now in poSMSrioa of only ten dayiP supplies, and 
we may have to go on half rationa if we arsSDOwed iqp» OT aayttliQg ol tbat sort* 
(Lt/e 0/ Sir D, Stewart, pp. 232-233.) 
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2. The ooDStmetiim and gMriaooiiig of the fortified poete along 
the whole line of communioations. 

3. The provision of troope for the yarious moveable columns. 

4. Road and bridge making. 

5. Funushing eecorte for convoys, survey parties, offioera, etc. 
0. Eeoorting sick and woimded to the baae hoapitali. 

7. FlatroUing and ontpoet duty. 

8. Telegraph arrangements. 
0. Signalling. 

10. Reoonnoitring. 

11. Minor ezpeditiona against raoahsitnnt tribes, 

12. Be>inf oidng the Main Anny at any time, and at a moment's 
notice. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Public Opinion in England 

DSBATXS Of PABJUAMEKT 

Thb indiffennoe which prevailed in the United Kingdom during the 

weeks of grace accorded by Lord Beaconfield's Government to Shere 
All, contrasts strongly \iith the excitement pervading all classes of 
Bociety before the late South African war ; bat the reason for the 
difforenoe is not far to seek. In 1809^ militaiy preparatlona were 
carried on under the eyes of the people of theee islands, whose hearts 
were daily thrilled, or wrung, by the sight of their sons, husbands, 
brothers, friends, starting forth to meet unknown dangers. In 1878, 
there were no martial scenes in the streets to arouse popnlar passion, 
no paUic partings to touch the springs of deeper feeling, and to the 
great mass of Englishmen the prospect of a conflict with Afghanistan 
brought no fear of personal loss. India has never filled a large place 
in the mind of the British public, and with trade stagnant, manufac- 
tures crippled, agriculture— despite a good wheat-harvest— depressed 
by unseasonable weather and disastrous floods, home troubles would 
have left little time for weighing Lord Lytton'a conduct to Shere Ali 
against Shere All's attitude towards the British Government, even 
had men been in possession of the facts essential to the forming of 
an independent judgment on either point. And no one had any 
knowledge of those f^ts ; even the Indian experts who fought against 
the coming war in the columns of the daily press, even Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook, had only their own former experience to go 
on in aiguing that Shere Ali was no enemy of the Britiah Empire, and 
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that if he had coma to look like one, it was because Lord Lytton had 
foraed him to aesame a oharaoter which he had no deeiie to wear. 
It was a ymt and a hall rinoe Britiah felatfone with Afghanietan had 

been last discussed in Parliament, and dismissed by Lord Salisbury 
with the assurance that Great Britain was still on good terms with 
that comiti^ and its ruler, and since then, beyond the bare feet that 
a Bnasisn Bfission had visited Kabul, and a British Mission been 
refused a passage through the Khyber, not a crumb of Information 
to account for the imminence of hostiUties with a government so 
recently friendly, had been vouchsafed to the British people or its 
representatives ; not even the withdrawal of the Vakil from Kabul, 
having been allowed to transpire. 

This lack of data from which to reason, coupled with the pre- 
vailing belief that war, if it came, would be short, bloodless, and 
cheap, deprived thoae who sought to avert it, of the advantage which 
tiie absence of popular excitement might otherwise have given 
theoL It is m standing for piindples, when the case to which they 
have to be applied, is shrouded in obscurity ; yet, there were men 
who did not shrink from the task. Dean Plumptre, preacliing in 
St. Paul's Cathedral on the 17th of November, from the text, " Shall 
we smite with the sword ? " reminded his hearers that they who 
sowed the wind of aggressive ambition, must look to reap the whiri* 
wind of disastrous failure ; and Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, 
in a pastoral letter, bade Englishmen ask themselves whether the 
rectification of a frontier, or the desire to avenge an insult to an 
envoiy— if insult had been offered, of which there was no proof-— waa 
a su£Bcient reason, in the sight of God, for plunging into the unspeak* 
able horrors and incalculable consequences of war. There were other 
ministers of the Church of England who appealed earnestly to their 
congregations to use their influence to induce the Qovemment to 
delay hostilities until the Amir's reply to the ultimatum had been 
received and made public ; but, as a body, the deigy of the National 
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CShnich remained paaeive and mute, leaving it to the paeton of the 
diflMnting chnioheB to take anything like united action in vindication 
of the fnndamental principles of the Ghrietiaa religion, those of the 

Midland Counties lodging a strong protest against the war, whilst, all 
over the country, individuals like Paxton Hood and Baldwin Brown, 
bokUy denomiced it from tiieir pulpits.^ 

On the 21st Novemher, when the war had already b^gun, the Goyem- 
ment broke its long silence by the publication, in the Times and other 
leading journals, of the very latest document relating to Afghan 
affairs — a secret Despatch, but three days old, addressed by Lord 
Gianbrook, Seoretaiy of State for India, to Lord Lytton. This doon- 
ment, which profbseed to be a true summary of the events that had 
led to the rupture with the Amir, was merely the echo of Lord Salis- 
bury's Despatches to Lord Northbrook, of his letter of instructions to 
Lord Lytton, and of that Viceroy*8 letter of instructions to Sir Lewis 
PeU^, and it was marked by the same misstatement or o<»oea]ment 
of fsots at varianoe with the impression it denred to convey, the same 
skill in drawing false conclusions from those it could not omit or 

^ In a speech delivered by Sir William Harcourt al Oxford, on January the 
17fli, 1870, he oonunented Mverely on tbsattttodA takan 19 by the BidioiMi reganl- 
ing the war: — 

" The Vioeroy *' (he said) *' dedlared at the outset that wa had no qnatral 
with the people of Afghanistan, but only with Shore AIL Share Alt is gone, and 
wo are now waging hostilities against a people with whom wo had no quarrel , . . 
whose homes wo have invaded and whose territory we have annexed ; and when 
they resist — not, perhaps, an unnaturaJ thing — we find it necessary to cut thoir 
throats and aKtamiiiate their villagee. To my oonaeienfla, IliiB aort of thing, 
tiioai^ it xaaj ba veiy aoieatifie, ia not aMogaCber oomforkabla orplaaaant; but 
I aiqipoaa I am wnagt lor I find tha Biahopa approve and vote for it (langhtar). 
One of them, I think, has said it is the beet way of propagating the Qoapal 
(laughter). I don't mean all the Bishops, for I am glad to think there was one 
Bishop, who, at this Christmas time, voted for *' peace on earth and goodwill 
to men " ; and I am proud to remember that prelate was the Bishop of Oxford '* 
(cheers). (The Timet report.) 

Uofortiiaatdy, Uie Biabop of Manoheatar waa too ill to reoord bia vote againai 
the war. 
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diatort, which distinguidlied thoee doemnents. It Amphasized tiie 
Treaty of 18S5, where all the obligations were imposed on the Amir, 

and ignored I lie Treaty of 1857 by which the British Government 
bound itself to send none but a Native Envoy to Kabul, although the 
•absequent attempt to escape from that pledge, lay at the root of the 
misanderstatidiiig that had now culminated in war. It repeated the 
assertion that the Simla Conference owed its origin to Shore Ali*s 
anxiety to obtain from Lord Northbrook a distinct promise of assistance 
against Russia, though Nur Maliomed had had no dilHcuIty in showing 
at Peshawar that it was Lord Northbrook, not the Amir, who had 
desired to draw closer to Afghanistan, and taken steps to bring the 
two Governments into direct communication. It dwelt on Lord 
Lytton's eagerness to assure Shere Ali of the British Government's 
friendly feeling towards him, and omitted all mention of the threats 
in which that eagerness manifested itself. It re-asserted the aoonsation 
of ambigaons conduct on the part of the Amir prior to the Peshawar 
Conference, and branded his subsequent attitude as openly inimical, 
and it had not a word to say about the numerous unfriendly acts 
which had robbed him of his faith in the value of the British alliance. 
It reproached him with having received the Russian BGssion with 
hospitality, and made no mention of the displeasure with which he 
had viewed its approach, or of his attempts todelay its arrival in his 
capital. In a word, from the first paragraph to the last, it repre> 
sented the BriUah Government as a benefactor, seeking to confer 
fovours on a valued ally, and Shere Ali aa a treacherous ingrate, 
})lotting to rid himself of his obligations towards a generous friend, 
tliough its aiitlior liad before him official proof that, for years, British 
benefits had only taken the form of pious wishes for his prosperity. 

It may seem strange that Lord Cranbrook should have ventured 
to publish such a travesty of British relations with the ruler of Afghan* 
istan, when the means of testing its value would soon be within the 
reach of all who cared to compare it with the documents wliich it 
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distorted. It muai be remembered, howeTer, that Lord Cnmbrook 
Gonld reckon on an enormous disproportion in his foronr between 

the readers of a Parliamentary Blue Book, and the readers of a docu- 
ment published in the public Press ; and that the latter had on its 
side, the immense advantage of being tiie first in the field. Eight days 
later, when the first batoh of Afghan papers was issued, the tale of 
Shore Ali's duplicity and ingratitude had already sunk deep into the 
public mind; and he himself had to pass away and the objects for 
which his ruin had been compassed, to fade out of men's recollection, 
before it could give place to a truer picture of his character and 
conduct. 

The Afghan papers appeared on the 29th of November, and on the 
6th of December, Parliament met to receive from Ministers an announce- 
ment of the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and Afghanis- 
tan, and to record its judgment on the policy which had brought about 
so unexpected a state of things. On the opening day of the Session, 
Lord Grey moved an amendment to the Address, censuring the Govern- 
ment for entering upon hostlhties, without affording Parliament the 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on their expediency. On the 
9th, Lord Hali^ met Lord Granbrook*s resolution asking the Peers 
to consent to the debiting of the Indian revenues with the expense 
of the Expedition against Afghanistan, by an amendment which 
declared that the House of Loxds, whilst ready to consent to provide 
means to cany on the war to an honourable conclusion, regretted that 
the conduct of the Government had involved the country in an 
unnecessary conflict. Lord Grey's amendment was negatived without 
a division ; that of Lord Halifax, after a two days' debate, in which 
every man of special experience in Indian affairs on both sides had 
taken part — ^by a majority of one hundred and thirty-six — the figures 
being two hundred and one^ against sixty-five. The first sitting of 
the House of Commons was marked by a sharp discussion, in the course 
of which the Government was vigorously attacked by Mr. Fawcett, 
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Lovd Hartington, Hr. CHadsUme/ and Sir C. IXSkB, and equally 
Tigonrasly defended by Mr. Stanhope, the Under Secretary for India ; 

but no direct vote of censure was proposed till four days later, when, 
on the Report stage of tlie Address, Mr. Whitbread moved a Resolution 
diBaj^pioving d the oandiiot of her Majesty*a QoTemment in bringing 
about war with Af^ianiatan. After a diBoaasion lasting foor days* 
this ReeoIotioD was defeated by three hundred and twenty-eight 
votes to two hundred and twenty-seven, and an amendment, moved 
by Mr. Fawcett to Mr. Stanhope's proposal to saddle the revenues of 
India with tiie cost of the war,shared the same late; thooc^ Qoyem- 
ment met its snpporten so fttf as to promise that^ in case the war 
should assume larger dimensions and last longer than was then 
anticipated, the question of transferring some portion of its expense 
to the British Exchequer, should be favourably considered. The 
original Resolution was then agreed to, and the Government being 
now free to prosecute the war to any end, and at any cost which the 
course of events might make desirable or necessary, Pariiament 
adjourned. 

The fimt impcessioii made on the mind of the student of histoiy 
who goes back to these debates, is one of astonishment at the laige 
part played in the discussions of both Houses by questions of fact. 

The conflicting principles underlying the old and the new Afghan 
policies, were indeed more or less clearly in the mind of every speaker, 
and some, notably Lord Lawrence and Loid Beaconsfield, defined 
and defended them with precision and force ; but more time and more 

i Mr. Gladstone strongly condemned the Govenunent's poUoy in Afghaniatan 
and its treatnient of her ruler, and the House on boih aidee eheered long and 
wannty the noble peroration which concluded his speech : — " Those members 

of this House**— he said in deep and solemn tonea^" those members of thia 
House who oppose your coiirse will believe that they have performed a solemn 

duty incumbent on men who beheve that truth and justice are the only sure 
foxuidationa of intomationul relatinnH, nnd that tlierc is no possession so precious, 
either for pcuplos or men, as a just and honourable name." 
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passion were spent on wrangling over whether the Qovemment had, 
or had not, deoeiTedPtoUament with ragaid to A^^ian affair whether 
attempts had, or had not^ heen made to ooeroe Shere Ali into receiving 

British Officers ; whether that Prince liad been ill-disposed towards 
the British alliance since the days of the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Majo, or only ainoe those ol Lord Salisbuiy and Lofd Lytton; 
whether he had weloomed a Rvasiaii Mission, or reoeiTed it under the 
stress of oironmstances beyond his control. It would seem as if, when 
botli parties had access to the same source of information, there 
ought to have been agreement as to the facts to be found in them; 
but the speeoheB show that tiie speaken on the Oppoaition side baaed 
their attack on the enolosnree contained in the Despatches, and the 
speakers on the Government side, on the Despatches themselves ; 
between enclosures and Despatches, however, as has been previously 
pointed out, there exists a divergence amounting, at times, to contra- 
diction. It was natural that Ministerialists should have stuck to the 
brief so carefully prepared for them by Lord Lytton and two successive 
Secretaries of State for India, and no one will feel surprise that Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook should, in a general way, have repeated 
their former statements and aigomenta with unshaken faith in their 
troth and yalidity. Tet, there was one point on which change might 
have been looked for : in the Despatch which led to the resignation 
of Lord Northbrook, Lord Salisbury had declined to believe that the 
Amir's disinclination to allow the establishment of a British Agency 
in his capital, was more than a paanng sentiment, and in his Letter of 
Instrootioiis to Lord Lytton he had spoken of the apparent relno- 
tanoe *' of Shere Ali to receive British Officers ; now, with the record 
of Nur Mahomed's long struggle against the " essential preliminary ** 
in his hands ; after a rapture with Afghanistan which had for its 
immediate cause and exonae the attempt to sendaBritiah Minion to 
Kabol— hewas still found asse rting that it was ** pure Imagination '* 
to say that the Amir iiad any real aversion to a British Resident ; u 
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truly mnamng mmapHe of the power of opinion to blind men to the 

most patent trutli — trutli that, in this instance, went deeper than the 
mero personal feeling of a single ruler since, in opposing the intrusion 
of Bhtiflh Agents into his countiy, Shore AU was the embodimeot of 
that jealous dread of the foreigner which had ponessed his people long 
before he oame to the throne, and was to lose none of its foioe under 
his successors. 

But if the first tiling to strike the reader of these debates, is the want 
of agreement as to the facts upon which they turn, what remains 
with him when he has finished studying them, is a strong impressi<m 
of the lack of insight and foresight displayed by all the speakers on 
the Ministerial side. Not a man among them seems to have been able 
to catch so much as a glimpse of the Afghan view of the policy which 
had brought about tbe war; and inability to understand the 
fedingB and aims of one party to the strife, rendered them incapable 
of looking beyond the temporary successes of the moment achieved 
over the Armies of the Amir, to the inevitable failure in store for 
Qreat Britain, when her forces shouki find themsdves confronted by 
a nation in arms. And if they were blind to the issue of their policy, 
diey were ludicrously wrong in thdr assumption of its importance. 
Prophecies of danger to India and the Empire which the presence of 
a British Agent at Herat alone could dissipate ; solemn assurances 
that it was no longer possible to maintain satisfactory relations with 
Afghanistan unless a British Residant were permanently established 
in Kabul — ^read in the li^t of subsequent events, would provoke a 
smile, did not the recollection of the price paid for opening men's eyes 
to their futility, check any inchnation to mirth. Twenty-five years 
have passed since, trusting to those prophecies and assurances, the 
two Houses of FMliament gave toLcndBeaoonsfiddandhiscdle^pies 
the moral support which they claimed for their Afghan policy, and the 
I material means to enable them to enforce it; and yot though, from 

I that day to this, there lias never been a British Agent in Herat, and, 
1 
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only for the shortest interval, a British Resident in Kabol — ^India's 
security has not been impenlled, and, in the eyes of her inliabitanto, 
the BritiBh Empire has suffered no loss of prestige. 

There were fair grounds for disagreement between speakers on 
tiie Ifiiiisterialist and speaken on the Opposition side, as to nrfiether 
Bfinisters had, or had not, exceeded their powers in going to war 
without having first obtained the sanction of Parliament, for the 
*' Act of 1868," transferring the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown, on which both relied, contradicts itself 
on the point ^ ; but there could be no question as to the 
illegality of the treatment which the Indian Council had suffered 
at the hands of Lord Cranbrook. That Council, created by the 
above named Act, consists of fifteen men whose long and intimate 
acquaintance with India fits them, above all others, to assist in- 
experienced Secretaries of State in tiie task off ruling the greatest 
dependency for which any modem State has ever been responsible. 
Its functions, except in the province of finance, are purely advisory, 
and even in that province, though by Article 41 " no grant or appro- 
priation of any part of Uie revenues of India . . , can be made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of tiie Council,** 
its control orer its Chief is really illusory, sinoe, by simply transferring 

* Artiole 66 of that Act by whiofa the Govenuneot of India was feraoaf erred 
from the Compaoy to the Crown directs that " exoept for preventing or repdling 
aotnal invsaion of Her Majee^s IhdiaD poeeeeeione, or cmder other ■nddaa and 
uiflMt niOBSsHy, the revenues of India shall not, without the oonsent of both 

Houses of Parliament, be applicable to defray the expenses of any military 
operation carried on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her 
Majesty's Forces charged upon such revenues"; whilst Article 54 declares that 
" when any order is sent to India directing the actual cumineucement of hostili- 
tiee by. Her Majesty's Foroee in India, the fact of each order having been sent 
ahaD be oenmnnieated to both Hooaea of PacUament within three months of 
the sendiiig of nieh otder if ParKament is aHMag, nnVm each order rfiall have 
been in the meantime favched or suspended ; and if Parliament be not aitting 
at the end of euoh three mouXbM, then within one month of the next meeting of 
Parliament." 
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business to the Secret Department of his office, the Secretary of State 
for Induk oaa eapape firom it until the time lor enlorokig it has gone by. 
ItwM by the ezeroiBe of tbis power of tnoiferaiioe, tiiaiLordSelisbiirjr 
and Lord Cranbrook had been able, without overstepping the letter 
of the Act of 1858, to keep their Council for three years in ignorance 
of the disqoietiiig change which was passing over the relations of the 
Indian Gorenunflot to that of A^haniataa; but whm, eaily in 
October, 1878, Lord Lytton added ninety-six jnen to every Native 
CSavalry,and two hundred men to every Native Infantry regiment 
north of tlie Narbudda, thereby increasing the mihtary expenditure 
of India by two hundred and seventy thousand pounds,^ and Lord 
Cranbrook k^t to himself tiie telegram addng lor his sanetion to tiie 
measure— the Seoietary of State was goilty of an illegal act, for the 
exceptional case had arisen in which he could only take a decision 
in conjunction with his Council, and in accordance with the views of 
a majority of its members. Ihe result of the voting, when, on theith 
of Deoember, the Council was at last consulted, affords good ground 
for believing that, but for this iHegality, there might have been no 
war; for its consent to the augmentation of the Indian Army was 
given by a majority of one vote only ; and the Minutes in which two 
of the members who voted for it — Sir Erskine Peciy and Sir William 
MniF— reootded their r ea so n s lor doing so, show oondnsively that 
had hos^ties been in prospect, instead of in progress, their votes 
would have been given against it.' Neither of them called 

* Hub method of augmenting the Native Army had the merit of simplicity, but 
it had two serious defects : it increased the disproportion between the Native 
troops and the British oflicers, a disproportion already dangerously large, and 
it discontented Uie rank and Hie of every afiectod regiment by diminishing 
aMh man's ohsnoai of pMnnolioii. 

* Sir Bamw H. EIUb and Sir R. liontgoiiMqrf though apptoving of the 
Ckiv«nuneiifc*s Af^bait polifly, protested agsinst pkciiig on India aaj part of 
the cKtraotdinary ohargeo oonneoted with a war whioh tliagr battavod to bo 
due antiioly to Eotopoan complicationa. 
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atteotioii to Lord G^brook's miooiistitatioiial aotion ; but 
Sir IMiiie Perry gave strong expreerion to tho Mings of 

mortification with which all the members of the Council regarded 
the position assigned to them by law, and to his own personal 
deuie thftt Pftdiaoieat should be mado doaily to undentaiid that 
the Seorotaiy of State had been under no obligation to oonsolt them 
in regard to his Afghan policy. The desire was a very natural one, 
for, in the absence of an official proclamation of their impotence, it 
was impossible for the general public to believe that the men who knew 
meet aboQt India* wero debairad from expressing any opinion on 
matters in which that eonntry*s gravest interests were involved ; bnt, 
however natural, it does not seem to have been gratified, and the 
anomaly^ which hurt the dignity and shocked the common sense of 
the Indian Council in 1878, remains untouched up to the present 
hour. 
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The Last Days of Shere Ali 

BEQEJSCY OF YAK.UB KHAN 

WmLBT the friends off peace in England were pleading Shere AIi*8 
cause before the tribunal of public opinion in their own country, that 
prince sat silent in the capital of his threatened kingdom. The ulti- 
matom must have been in his hands by the 4th or 5th of November, but 
he made no attempt to answer it. Another decision had to be oome 
to before he could determine the nature of the reply to be given to its 
demands. He himself was a broken man ; broken in health, broken 
in heart, by the death of Abdullah Jan ; it behoved him to choose a 
saocesBor quickly if the sceptre of A^anistan was not to pass away 
from his fiunily, and on whom could his choice fall save on the son ^o 
had sinned against him, and against whom he himself had sinned ? It 
was, perhaps, bitterer to him to yield as a fatlier than to yield as a 
Prince ^ ; and the thought that, by bowing to British pressure, he 
mi|^t escape the necessity of accepting Yakub Khan as his heir, must 
often have crossed his mhid, since, to oppose a British invasion, he 
must have behind him a united people and a united Koyal House; but 
the pecuniary assistance which a British Envoy would be empowered 
to grant to a submissive Amir, might enable lum to dispense with unity 

^ It is curiouB that the one proof of British ill-will named in the answer to the 
iiltinuiftaiii,aho«i]d havs been Lord NoitbhrooI^B intervention in favour of ** to^ 
andntiful eon, tiiaiffl-et«nedwx«t<di Yakub Khan," epitbsto which show that th* 
Amir** fjnelinge towacdi ttw vebellioas prinos bed undaigone no obange.— 'H.B.H. 
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in either.i In the end, national feeling triumphed over penonal pre- 
judice ; Talrab Khan was not, indeed, immediately set free, but his 

release was involved in tlie tone and tenour of the letter which, on the 
1 9th of November, after the period of grace accorded to him had virtually 
expired,' he at last brought himself to write to Lord Lytton ; for its 
key-note was resentment for wrong done to him and his countoy, not 
contrition for the offences with which lie himself was charged. In it 
he offered no apology for the rebuff administered to Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain and his companions ; on the contrary, he defended the refusal 
to allow them to enter the Khyber,on the ground of the fear felt by 
the oflBdols of his Goyemment that the coming of the British Mission 
would affect injuriously tlie independence of Afghanistan, and her 
friendship with Great Britain ; he declared that he cherished no feelings 
of hostility and opposition towards the British Government, that he 
sincerely desired to be on good terms with it, but its ofSdals must 
refrain from inflicting injury upon weQ disposed neighbours. Let 
them do their part towards maintaining good relations between the 
two Governments, and then, if tliey should desire to send a purely 
friendly and temporary Mission to Kabul, with a small escort, not 
exceeding twenty or thirty men, similar to that which attended the 
Russian Mission, he would undertake not to oppose its progress.' 

There was nothing of a concihatory nature in this letter, yet it seems 
to have undergone some softening modifications. '* Make peace with 
the EngUsh if th^ offer it," Ka-nfmymi had written on the 4th of 
November; and on ^e 20th, Shore Ali replied that the advice had 

* Yakub Khan's mother woa a Mohinand Princess, and Shere AU had ohenatod 
the Qhilzaifl by imprisoning hia son iu viulution of a promise given to certain of 
tlMirdiiefi._H.B.H. 

a Tbe Aiiiir*a letter could, in no oaae^ have teaofaed the neaveflt British enthor 
itiee in time to hinder the invasion of his dominions ; as it hi^ppened, however, it 
waa not delivered at Sir S. Browne's headqnartecs till the 30th of November, the 
messenger to whom originally it had boon entrusted, having returned with it to 
Kabul on learning, at Basawal, that Ali Masjid waa alieady in British hands. 

' iSoe Appendix I. 

L 
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iMohed him whilst he was eognged in •nswering a letter " from the 
Officeis of the British Govenunent, oontauung Yvry severe, hanh and 

hostile expressions," and that though he knew " from tiie oondaet and 
manners " of that Government that it was vain to attempt to disarm 
its enmity, he had made overtures for peaoe aooording to the advice 
given him by oonmiand of the Emperor ; that was to say," he had 
*' sent afriendly reply to their letter, oontainingdvil and polite espies- 
sions." If the " civil and poUte expressions " contained in that reply, 
were inserted in it in deference to Russian counsels, then, in its original 
form, it must have been a declaration of war, since, after their inser- 
tion, it remained an aeoeptanee of the hostilities with which the ulti- 
matum had threatened him. 

Shere Ali may have flattered himself that his newly created army 
would prove a match for British troops, but the fate of Ah Masjid must 
quickly have undeceived him ; and, though the news of Roberts's 
disoomfituro, on the 88th of November, revived his hopes, the final 
issue of the fitting on the Peiwar Kotal extinguished them tot ever.^ 
For the moment, he met the crisLs with energy and decision. He 
ordered his people of all ranks to send away their wives and children 
and to prepare to meet the invadeis ; he reminded the Russian Govern- 
ment of the dishonour it would incur should ruin overtake Afghan- 
istan; and he requested Kanfmann to assist him by despatching all 
his available troops to Afghan Turkestan. Yet, on the 10th of De- 
cember, only two days after the letter to Kaufmann had been written, 
Shere Ah held a durbar in which he announced lus intentton of travel- 
ling to St. Petersbuig, there to lay his case agiunst the English before 
a Congress to be summoned by the Ouur. 

* The wpkHb&A ktten of tiuuikt and cnooungeoieat addcMssd to the Al^^ieii 

officers and troops in the Kwem after the news of the repulse of Roberts's first 
attack on the Peiwar Kotal, were written, not by Sliore Ali, but by his wife, the 
bereaved mother of Abdullah Jan. These letters were found in tlie Afghan camp 
on the Peiwar Kotal, and are now in Uiepoaseaaion of Major-Uoneral Barry-Drew, 
C.B. 
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Snch a radical change of plans, taking place apparently in the diort 
space of two days, may seem unaccountably sudden ; it is probable, how- 
ever, that it had been long in the background of the Amir^s thoughts. 
The braaoh in his diplomstio raUtiooB with India had not ahut him 
oat from all knowledge of what was passing in thAt oonntry, and in the 
world beyond. Both from British and Russian sources, he had heard 
of the Berlin Congress, and, in StoUetofi and Rosgonoff he had at his 
elbow men who would make the most of the part played »t it by 
Rnaua, and teaoh him to aee in its deoiBiona » proof of her moral 
yiotoiy over Great Britain. Out of anoh fesaons* there moat have 
dawned upon him the thought of appealing, under Russian protection, 
to a similar assemblage of Powers ; and the confusion into which his 
kingdom seemed falling under the shook of » threefold invaston, the 
loosening of the ties of discipline among his troops,^ the knowledgo 
that, if he delayed too long, the passes of the Hindv Knsh would be 
closed against him, the desire not to part from Rosgonoff, who had 
received imperative orders to return atonoe to Tashkent,' above all, the 
repugnance with which he faced the prospect of remaining in Kabul 
to share his authority with Yakub Khan— turned thought into resolve. 

When once the Amir's journey had been sanctioned by his principal 
chiefs and officials, the release of Yakub Khan could no longer be 
delayed. He was sent for to the durbar which had just taken so 
momentous a decision, and, having sdlenmly pledged himself to obey 
all instructions that he might reodve firom his father, was fonnaUy 
invested with the civil and military powers i)ertaining to Afghan 
sovereignty. The chwge wliich a single hour made in liis position 
was enormous, but it must not be imagined tliat he exchanged a 
dung^ for » throne. His captivity had never been rigorous,* except, 

» Afghanutan, No. 7 (1879), p. 7. 

* Tho Amir had refuso<l to allow HosgoaofI to depart, and the latter may have 
•noouraged tbo fovmer's plan of proceeding in penon to 8t. FMetsbuxg, with a 
view to Mooring his own retom to Ruflria. 

* Letter of Timet speoial coReqNindent, January 3id, 1870. 
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in the sense, that he was not allowed to go beyond his own garden, and 
that opportunitieB of intrigaing with his focmer adherents were denied 
him. His prison was his own house, and news from the outer wodd 
must sometimes have penetrated within its walls. The din of war 

can certainly not have been excluded from it ; and the captive prince 
may have known enough of the troubles in which the kingdom was 
involved, to guess that he himself might be called upon to assist in 
facing them. 

The meeting betwem father and son must have been painfol and 

embarrassing to both, and Shere Ali's departure may have been has- 
tened by his desire to escape from the necessity of pubUcly honouring 
his now acknowledged heir. All the piepaiations for the great jonimey 
that lay before him, were completed in three dajrs* time, and, on the 
13th of December, he left Kabul, his last act of sovereignty being to 
write a letter to the officers of the British Govemmait informing them 
of the step he was taking, and challenging them to establish their case 
and explain their desires before a Ooogress to be held at Bt. Petemboig.^ 
He was accompanied by his family, by the Mostaufi and other great 
Officers of State, and by Colonel Rosgonoff and the remaining members 
of the Russian Mission, and he took with him his treasure, amounting, 
according to rumour, to seventy lakhs of rupees.* On the 22nd ol 
December, from some unnamed halting-place, he wrote to General 
Kaufmann announcing his approach and issued the following 
Firman : — 

" Let the high in rank, etc.. Sirdar Muhammad Omer Khan, the 
Gtomnor of Herat, Tolmshir Sahib and Hasan Ali Khan, the Sipah 
Sala-i- Aaaim, be honoured by this Royal Firman and know-— 

"That, having previously announced the result of the fi|^ts of our 

victorious troops to-day, also that by tlie Grace of God a series of 
victories have been won by the lion-devouiing warriors, we have 

> Afghankkm,lS(o. 7 (1870), p. 9. 
* More likoly Mvan. 
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deemed it neoeesary to announoe the details of the same to you, so 

that you may be made fully aware of the facts. 

" The state of affairs and of hostilities on the Khyber frontier line 
aie as follows : — At tho outset theKs were only five regiments stationed 
at AH Ifiasfid as a permanent gturrison wban. the British troops ad- 
▼anoed to attack them. The said five regiments gave battle to fourteen 
of the infidel white regiments, and for about eight houre the roaring 
of the cannon and musketry, together with the clashing of tlie swords, 
were incessant ; till, in accordance with the words of the holy verse, 
* There is no victory except that which comes from God,* the goodness 
and strength of the Almighty aided the Bon-catching warriors, and 
they totally defeated the English army, when a considerable number 
being killed and wounded on both sides, a stop was put to further 
fighting and each side retired to his own camp. 

" Six days after, two other engagements^tookplaoe at Beiwar, ^ere 
the victorious troops, again in th^r zeal to push hack the infidel army, 
brought on a day like that of tlu^ Day of Judgment, and rushing on like 
a torrent compelled the infidels to fall back. 

" Since then to the present moment the English troops have not 
dand to show fights nor to make any advance. In fact, on account 
of the severity of the winter and especially by the action of Ooloosat 
people and the Afridi tribes, who are anxious for the infliction of loss 
on their (the English) lives and property, it is quite certain that they 
win not make any forward advance. 

" As perfect harmony exists in all the aiStasB of this mighty Govern- 
ment, most of <Jie Nobles and Chiefs of this country have made certain 
representations to us in person with the view of putting a stop to tliis 
miaohief which may affect the peace of this Government. The opinion 
of our ministers and military officers being also in conformity with our 
royal views, we have decided that to put a stop to flie present trouble 
there is no alternative but to have recourse to friendly negotiations as 
opposed to hostility and warfare ; for instance, although our enemy 
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should give up his hostile attitude and the idea of interference in 
A^hanistan, yet having takea up anus against us he ought to bebomkl 
down hy diplomatio aotion. 

** It now being winter and hia advanoe difficult, and, as in the spring 
this evil will be sure to break out afresh, there is no better opportunity 
than the present, when the enemy has not the power of moving in 
cooaeqiienoe of the severity of the winter, that our royal self should 
twooeed to the capital of Russia, and open an official correspondence 
with tho British Government. We have accordingly, in conformity 
with the approval of our ministers and a number of our well-wisliers, 
decided on proceeding to St. Petersburg, the capital of the Russian 
Emperor, and have appouited our elder and beloved son, Sardar 
Muhftmmsd Yaknb Khan, to act in our absence, leaving the whcde of 
our Sardars . . . under his immediate orders. We also, under an 
auspicious fortune, and putting our trust in Almighty God, left Kabul, 
on the 13th December, accompanied by our illustrious brother (sic) 
RnrAtLr Sbiu Ali KhA" i Shah Muhammad K^^ft" our Minister lor For* 
sign Afiaiis, Mirsa Habibullah, the Mustaufi-ul-Momalek, Kasi Abdul 
Kadar Khan, a few servants, and one ' Namadek Kadek Uptur,' the 
Russian envoys who also took part in the council we held respecting 
this journey, together with the High Princes, Sardar Muhammad 
Ibrahim Khan and Sardar Muhammad Taki Khan. 

" We received letten from the Govemor^CSeneral, General Stolietoff, 
at the station named Sir Gheehmeh ; Stolietoff , who was with the 
Emperor at Livadia, having written to us as follows : — 

" The Emperor considers you as a brother, and you also, who are on 
the other side of the water>i must display the same sense of friendship 
and brotheihood. The English Government is anxious to come to 
terms with you through the intervention of t^e Sultan, and wishes you 
to take his advice and counsel ; but the Emperor's desire is that you 
should not admit the EngUsh into your country, and, like last year» 
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joa m to tiMt tliein with deoeit and deoeptioa until the pmeot oold 
seMcm pofloeo away, then the Almighty's will will be made manilMt to 

you, that is to say, the (Russian) Government having repeated the 
Bismillah, the Bismillah wiU come to your assistance. In short, you 
are to leet asBiind that affain will end well. If God permite^ we wiU 
oouTene a Gkyvenminit meeting at St. Petenboig, that is to say, a 
ooogrosB whioh means an aasembly of poweiB. We will then open an 
official discussion with the EngUsh Government, and either by force 
of words and diplomatic action we will entirely cut oS all Kngliah 
oommunioation and inteifeienoe with Afghanistan for ever, or else 
events will end in a mighty and important war. By the help of Gkid, 
by spring not a symptom or vestige of tfonUe and dlssatlsfaotion will 
remain in Afghanistan. 

It therefore behoves our well-wishing servants to conduct the affairs 
entrusted to them in a praiseworthy and resdnte manner better than 
before, and having placed their hopes in Qod, rest confident that the 
welfare and affairs of this glorious Government will continue on a firm 
footing as before, and the mischief and disaffection which seem to 
have arisen in the country will disappear. 

'* Let it be known to the high in rsnk, Tolmshir Bahadur and HafiiwHa 
Khan, Seoretaiy to the Sipah Salar-i-Aadm, tiiat, thanks to God, the 
trouble we have been taking for a series of years in instructing and 
improving the officers of our victorious regiments has not been lost, 
and in fighting the English troops they have displayed tiie same bravery 
as Uie force of the dviliied nations. Not one of the viotosious troops 
went to Heaven until he had himself dain three of the enemy. In 
short, they fought in such a way, and made such a stand, that both 
high and low praised them. We arc fully confident that our victorious 
troops vHierever they may fight will defeat the enemy. 

<* The Herat Army isalsonotedfor its lHraveryanddi8oip]uie,aie8ult 
of your devoted services. Tou will convey dor royal satisEsotion to 
all the troops and inhabitants of Herat, high and low, and tell them 
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that our hope is that God and His Prophet may be as satisfied with 
them as we are.'** 

The interest ci this Proclamation lies not so much in its distortion 
of the facts of the war — ^for the device of keeping up the spirits of an 
army, or a nation, by concealing defeat or exaggerating successes, is not 
confined to Eastern potentates — but in the use made in it ol Stdietoff *s 
letter of the 8th of October to Wazir Shah Mohammad Khan, the 
vague promises in which it translated into the proposal of a Congress, 
and an invitation to the Amir to visit St. Petersburg.* It may be 
that the Amir read into tlie letter what he desired to find there; it 
may be that he ddiberately falsified its tenonr ; in either case the para- 
phrase of it given in the Firman, shows how keenly hefslt the need of 
strengthening the defence of his conduct in abandoning his country, 
by adducing evidence to prove that he had reason to believe that he 
could best serve his people by leaving them. 

The 1st of January, witnessed Shore Ali's arrival at Maaar-i-Shaief, 
the chief town of his province of Tuikestan. Only three hundred and 
eighty-one miles of the five thousand seven hundred which separate 
Kabul from St. Petersburg, lay behind him, and already his strength 
was failing fast. A pause for rest and medical treatment had become 
imperative, and during the first weeks of that pause he received, in 
rapid succession, three letters from Kaufmann, which destrc»3red the 

' AfghaniMnn , No. 7, pp. 8, 9. 

' Soe vol. i. pp. 2r>2, 253. Tlio .«oconcl half of StolietofPs letter, which is 
the part epitomizwi in tho Firman, runs thuB : — " Now, my kind friend, I inform 
you that the enemy of your fatuous religion wants to make peace with you througli 
the Kaiier (Soltsa) of Toriny. Therelbre you dioald look to your brothfln who 
live on tho other ilde the riv«r. If God stirt them iqi and gives tho nroid of fl|^t 
into their hsadi, then go on in the name of Qod {BUmMak) ; otherwise you 
should hf ns a sorpont ; make peace openly end in secret prepare for war ; and 
when God reveal^ His order to you, doclnro yourself. It will bo well when the 
envoy of your enemy wonts to enter tho country, if you send an able emissary, 
possossinK the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, to the enemy's country, so 
that he may, with sweet words, perplex the enemy's mind and induce him to 
give up tho intentioa of fighting with yoo.*' 
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hopes that liad so far supported liira.i The first of the three, dated 
the 2nd of January, 1870, written after Kaufmann had heard that the 
Amir had oome out of Kabul, but whilst ho was still in tho dark as to 
tlie motive which had prompted that step, did, indeed, contain the 
good news that the British Bfinisters had promised the Russian Am> 
bassador in London not to injure the independence of Afghanistan ; 
but it also conveyed the information that the Emperor had decided 
against the possibiUty of assisting him with troops. Hie second, 
dated the 7th of January, urgently entreated him not to leave 
his kingdom, but to preserve its independence by coming to terms 
with the English, either in person or through Yakub Khan, and 
ended with the warning that Ms arrival in Russian territory would 
make things worse. The third, written on Hbe 11th of Januaiy, ourtly 
informed him that the writer had been directed by the Emperor to 
invite him to Tashkent, but that he had received no instructions with 
regard to his journey to St. Petersburg. 

Shere Ali must have felt that the advice to preserve the independence 
of his kingdom by making terms' with the English, was a mere mockery 
of his troubles. If he had not been convinced that the British Govern- 
ment's terms, whatever form they might assume, would be such as he 
could not accept, he would not have allowed himself to be goaded into 
war, and the promise given to the Russian Ambassador failed to 
reassure him. Independence was an elastic term that migbt mean 
much or little, and he could not trust the Russian Government to look 
too closely into the interpretation that tho British Government might 
see fit to give to it. Kaufmann *b second letter made it too clear that 
the Amir would be an unwelcome guest, for the permission to visit 
Tashkent, contained in the third, to aif ord him any gratification. Tet 
his disappointment found no expression in the one letter— his last^ 
which served as an answer to the three communications.' In his 

> Central Asia, No. 1 (1881), pp. 24^ 25. 
•Ibid. p. 25. 
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correspondence with Foreign Grovemment^ he had always maintained 
• dignified leserve, more or lees tinged with irony, and he pro e en red 
that attitude to the last. There waa irony in hia brief acknowledg- 
ment of " the royal fayoors of the Emperor/* and of Kanfinann'a 

" sweet expressions," and in his assurance of his own '* desire for a 
joyous interview with the latter" ; and no one can deny dignity to the 
brief referenoe to hia own iUneBa, ** sent by the decree of God," to 
the request to Kanfmann to consider aa true whatever the Mmiatera 
whom he was despatching to wait upon him, might state regarding the 
affairs of his kingdom, or to his praise of the " noble qualities and good 
manners " of General Boegonofi and his companions. Sick, helpless, 
and deaerted, he waa yet a prince whoae word waa to be accepted, and 
idioae praise hononred him on whom it waa beatowed. 

Shere Ali might write that his intention to continue his journey was 
unchanged, but he knew that his travels, hardly begim, had already 
ended. T];iere was nothing to be gained by going on, and it waa idle to 
think of going back. A aovereign who, in the criaia of hia coantiy*a 
late, had misjadged his duty, could never again sit on the throne of 
Afghanistan. The news that continued to reach him from Kabul, must 
have added to his self-reproach. Everj^vhere the English advance 
had been checked by natural difficulties. One part of Stewart'a army, 
which had began to posh forward towarda Herat, had come to a atand- 
stin on the Helmand ; another portion had occupied Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
only to fall back upon Kandahar. Browne's forces were still station- 
ary at Jellalabad, unable to move for lack of carriage. Roberts's 
tioope, compelled to withdraw from Khoat and weather-bound on the 
PeiwarKotal, were daily being tiiinned by diaeaae; there waa no sign 
of that rapid advance on Kabul, of that general occupation of Afghan- 
istan, the expectation of which had soeiiied to justify him in placing 
the Hindu Kush between himself and his enemies. What might not 
have been achieved against them if he had remained at KabQl,and, 
ainking his difierenoea with hia 8on,iii^o had even leas love of British 
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dominatioii tfaaa himself, had .worked witJi him lor their oommon 
caiue! 

ItiSMSy to believe that thoughts such as these must have crowded 
upon the Amir's faiHng mind and reconciled him to death ; and there is 
nothing improbable in the Btoiy told by one of his companions at Maair^i- 
Shaiif to an ofBoer of the Biitash Sorvey Department/ of how he made 
no efltort to recover, but refused food, medicine and consolation, and 
died lamenting liis folly in having left his friends to seek aid from his 
enemies. He passed away on the 2l8t of February, 1879, in his fifty- 
sizth year, alter a life of exceptional activity, marked by varied vicissi- 
tndee of fortune. In his childhood* he had witnessed the first British 
invasion of Aljglianistan, and had shared his fM'her's Indian exile. In 
his early manhood, he had contributed to the successes which crowned 
Dost Mahomed's steady determination to reconstitute and consohdate 
his former kingdom, and on the death of bis brother, Gholam Hyder 
Khan, he was rewarded for his ability and valour by being appointed 
heir to the throne ; a costly reward, which involved him in yean of 
sanguinary struggle with his two older half-brothers, who had been 
passed over in his favour. Driven from his capital and, again and 
again, defeated in his attempts to return thither, he showed himself 
resouiceful in raising fresh armies, and brave and skilful in leading 
them ; and though, in his nephew, Abdur Rahman, he encountered a 
man as bold and capable as himself, that prince, handicapped by the 
tyranny of his uncle AizuL and the vices of his father, Azim Khan, 
had to fly the fidd when popular feeling in Kabul veered round to the 
side of the legitimate ruler of Af^ifaanistan. 

The subsequent events of Shere All's life, so far as they 
brought him into contact with the British and Russian Govern- 
ments, have been told in the totegoiDg WSfi^ ^ ^ internal 
government comparatively little is known, but that it did not 
entirely disappoint the hopes with which he had inspired Lord 

1 Mr. G. Scott. 
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Mayo, is proved by the testunoniy bome to its fruits by Lord 
Northbrook, in 1876. He may not always bave shown himself per- 
fectly just and merciful ; but, at least, he consolidated his kingdom, 
commanded the loyalty and devotion of the ofticere who helped in its 
administration, and taught the most lawless of iiis subjects to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a firm nile.< If his finnnees effected fewer 
improvements in the oondittcn of his p< (i|)lo than Abdur Rahman 
afterwards carried through, it must be remembered that he had a much 
shorter reign, and, that by entering into an alliance with a civilized 
State, lie deprived himself of the liberty to clear the ground for reforms 
by cutting off the heads of all ^o might be suspected of wishing to 
oppose them. 

A man of strong affections and violent passions, ShereAli's private 
life was darkened by sorrows, many of which he brought upon himself. 
When the battle of Kajbaa seemed to be going against him, he over- 
whebned his iddized son. Prince Mahomed AU, with such bitter re- 
proaches that the high-spirited youth rushed madly into the tliickest 
of the fight, and singling out his uncle, Mahomed Amir, engaged him in 
single combat, and perished by his sword ; the victor in this unnatural 
combat being at once slain by the victim's enraged fdlowers. The 
double tragedy so affected its unhappy author's mind that for many 
months he was praotically insane, fits of deepest gloom alternating 
with outbursts of frenzied grief. His son, Yakub Khan, who had been 
his right hand during the last years of his struggle for the throne, 
turned against him as soon as he had regained it; and when he stooped 
to treachery to punish the traitor, he became his own worst enemy, 
sinoe, by shocking Lord Xorthbi ook's moral sense, he drew upon him- 
self remonstrances, coupled with threats, that shook his confidence in 
the British Government, and led him to adopt towards it an aloofoess 
of attitude in which a later Vioen^ was to find the best detaoe of the 

' AjghunMtan,lio. 1 (1878), pp. 147-149. 
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poli<7 that bionglit «boot the war. He had nothing to npioaoh 
himMlf with in the death of the darling of hie later days, Abdullah 
Jan, but his sorrow for the boy's deatli was intensified by the know- 
ledge that ite untoward political consequences were of his own creating. 
The place in histoiy to be finally awarded to Sbeie Ali will be deter- 
mined, however, not by the achievements or failnies of his internal 
administration, not by the loves or hatreds of his private life, but 
solely by his foreign policy, and more especially by his refusal 
to yield one jot of his own dignity and his country's independence 
to the demands of the British ultimatmn. That refusal may stamp 
him as a madman, or a fool, in the eyes of those who look merely 
to the sequel of events as they affet;ted him and his dynasty; but 
viewed in the broader light of subsequent history as it alTected 
Afghanistan, his unbending attitude bears testimony to his foresight 
and patriotism. The ohoioe offered him, as he understood it, was not 
between war and peaoe, but between war then, and war at some not 
distant date. He knew that if he apologized for the conduct of his 
officers, who had done their duty in upholding his authority and 
dignity, he would forfeit their respect ; he felt sure that if he consented 
to receive aBritishEnv<7 in his ci^tal, he would soon be called upon 
to permit British officers to reside in his frontier towns, and that when 
their presence had inHained to the highest point his subjects' hatred 
of foreigners, and that passion had found its natural expression in the 
murder of the intruders, he would either have to bear the responsibility 
lor their deed, or to become the instrument of British revenge ; and 
whetiier he elected to side with, or against, his people, the result would 
still be the same — for tliein, war ; for himself, the certain loss of reputa- 
tion, the probable loss of life. And underlying these considera- 
tions, was his profound conviction that the new polioy (d the British 
Cbvemment aimed at destroying the independence and integrity of 
his kingdom, and that he himself was the object of that Government's 
special ill-will, or, at luabt, of the ill-will of the man through whom 
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alone he was able to approaolk it ; and thus his personal inteiests and 

the interests of his people alike led him to the conclusion that it wae 
better to have war before sutfering humiliation, than after. That he 
did the intentions and aims of the Bhtiah Government, so far as they 
were repiesented byLoid LytUm, no injosttoe, must be admitted by 
an who have read tiie letter in which thel^oeroy, writing to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, in January, 1879, declared that the three main 
points for which the war had been undertaken were (a) the punishment 
of Shere Ali; (6) the permanent improvement of India's present 
frontier ; (e) the establishment of paramoimt (British) political influ- 
ence over all the Afghan territories and tribes between oar present 
frontier and the Oxus.* Shere All's inistakc lay, not in mistrusting 
one of his neighbours, but in placing too much trust in the other. He 
had undoubtedly a strong moral daim on the Russian Emperor; but, 
as an experienced statesman, he ought to have known that no prince 
will ever allow his regrets and sympathies to override the interests of 
his country. He should have remembered, too, that armed inter- 
vention on his behalf would have meant, in the end, the same danger 
from the North- West which was then threatening him from the South- 
East, and that the only asristance Russia could safely give, and A|ghan- 
istan safely receive — ^mcney and arms — ^was more likely to be accorded 
to liim, secretly, in his o^^ti land than, openly, on Russian soil. Had 
he been as clear-sighted in judging one side of the situation as he was 
in judging the other; had he remained with his people; had he held 
on to his capital to the last possible moment; and had he then retired to 
Ghazni, or beyond the Hindu Kush — ^the national resistance would 
have centred round him, and he, not Abdur Rahman, would have 
reaped the fruits of the difficulties which, a year later, were to gather 
so thickly round the British forces, that how to retire from A^^ianistan, 
not how to stay there, became. the problem for which the British 
Government had to seek a solution. 

* Lord LjfUon't Indian Adminittraiion, p. 318. 
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January, 1879 

Th> new year brought with it no improTement in the rituation by 
which the Government of India had been confronted in the old. The 

winter rains had failed in the Punjab, the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh ; the death*rate tliroughout the three Presidencies was abnor- 
mally high, the poverty of the people widespcead and acnte. Money, 
jndidooaly expended, might have done much to lessen misery and 
restore health ; wise remissions of land revenue would have saved 
thousands of peasants from the clutches of the village usurer ; but 
no money could be spared for commonplace, every-day objects of 
utility whilst the war continued to shake credit, depredate securities 
and swallow up the cash balances in the Civil Treasuries ; and instead 
of a generous lightening of the burdens of the j)eople, old taxes were 
relentlessly collected, and every rupee produced by fresh taxation, 
nominally imposed to form a fund for the protection of the country 
against famine, was quiddy diverted to militaiy purposes.^ 

1 " India seems to have fallea on ovil days. It has often been observed 
that in the wake of an iniquitooB and fooliah war follow a train of faitflmal calami* 
tiM whioh, though not always to be traced to a blundering foreign policy, 
are still none tiio leea dieastroaa and aggravato the oalamitiwii whioh 
have been wantonly invited. The threatened dearth hi the North-West Pro- 
vinoee, now officially recognized, the deficiency of crops now foarod in the Pun- 
jab, are circumstancee sufficient to cause uneasinosa, and dosorve anxious 
attention on the part of our rulers. . . . But are tho local authorities really 
aware of tho agricultural and other difficulties at our doors 7 Uave tliey 
roceived any official hithnatlon of the caiamitiia that Uneaten the caetecn and 
aonth-caetem parts of our own Presideaoy ? The Kharif (aatumn) crop in these 
parts ii Mid not to have yielded more than a ivro annas proportion, (one-et^th), 
and even this miaecably small yield has been damaged by fob, little beast-like 

us 
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But the ii^iiry inflicted upon the civil populatioii by tlie war, 
was, for the moment, lees embarrassing to the Qovemment than the 
military perplexities to which it was daily giving birth. Though 

the peasant and the trader should suffer from lack of beasts of 
draught and buitlen, yet agriculture and trade would be carried on 
after a fashion; but a dearth of transport animate might, at any 
moment, bring a moving army to a standstiO, or threaten the exist* 
enoe of a stationary force ; and whilst, from each of the lines of com- 
munication came the crj^ for more mules, more camels, the difficulty 
of reBpouding to it steadily increased. Already, on the 1st of the year, 
when the campaign had lasted barely six weeks and before snow 
had faUen, Colonel J. V. Hunt, Sir 8. Browne's Principal Gommissariat 
Officer, had complained that his camels were going to ruin in the 
Kiiyber, and that, unless he could get them back to the plains for a 
fortnight's grazing, he should want a fresh lot for work in the spring, 
and that the carcases of the thousands that would have died, must 
inevitably breed a pestilence. Similar complaints came from the 
Kuram, and the state of things on the Kandahar route was even 
more disheart^^ning. Su[»plies of every description were rotting 
at Bukkur, on the left bank of the Indus, for want of a brid;^'e/ and 
at Sukkur, on the rig^t bank, for lack of camels. At Dadar, at 
Jaoobabad, at Quetta, there was the same dearth of transport facili- 
ties, and desert and pass were strewn with dead camels and aban- 

insects. ... As to rabi (spring crops) three-fourths of the fleldi lie ooveied 
with rank weeds aod grass. ... In the beginning the rabi crop promised weO, 
espeeialljr where rjrots (peasants) oould afford to prepare the land. But sinoe 
the middle of December, rats, in millions, have poured into tlio fields and 
destroyed the crops. . . . The people have been sufToring during the lust two 
years; their resources are oxhftHRte<l ; migration has rocoinfnenee<l lis tlie only 
nieons of escape from starvation and death — for death overtakes many victims 
of privation." {Botntjay Reviov, February 1st, 1879.) 

' The railway hod been coinpleUxi between Kuraohi and Hultan, but the 
Indus was not bridged tin after the war. 
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doQed stores. The advantages to be reaped from Oeneral Andrew 
Caarice's scheme of a railway, oomieoting the Indus with the Bolan, 
had, by this time, become too apparent for Lord Lytton to continue 
to oppose it, and Colonel G. Medley, Consulting Railway EiOgineer 
to the Govermnent of India, was hoiriedly despatched to examine 
the ground and prepare plans and estimates. But the hot weather 
had .began before he could complete his sarvej and present his 
report, and the work liad to bo postponed until the following cold 
season. Meantime, the Governor of Bombay, Sir Kichard Temple, 
was stnigg^Ung, in person, with the supply chaos at Sukkur,* and 
Colonel Hogg, Deputy Quarter-lfaster General of the Bombay Army, 
with the reorganization of the Transport Service. The Commissioner 
of Sind, having provided the mihtary authorities with six thousand 
camels over and above the thirteen thousand oiginally demanded 
from him, had donsted from efforts which were ruining his district ;* 
now, under the double pressure brought to bear upon him, he suc- 
ceeded in getting together an additional six hundred, and sent up 
two hundred and fifty carts to clear out some of the stores that had 
accumulated at Jacobabad. But no zeal on the part of the military 
officers, no assistance rendered by civil officials could keep the supply 
of transport equal to the demand, and, given a sufficient duration of 

* "BirBidhard Temple has had to send all tho way to Bombay for carts ; 
Iw has had oamel-drivera engaged in northern Gujerut at extravagant pay. nnd 
his emisflaries are now scouring Rajputana in search of more camels." {BonUioy 
BevUw, January 25th, 1879.) 

» " One liears tho Oimmissioner loudly abused on all sides Iw having so tan* 
denly stopped collecting transport animab, but one must bear in mind that 
he looks at the case from a purely cMl point of viow, and natoraUy does not wish 
to d«nade the wholo of his diaferiot of ite heaats of burden, representing, as they 
do in many *n«^^"^^, the sole moans of subsistence of the inhabitant!^. The 
military estimate, framed in solemn conclave at Sukkur. was under 1 3.000 camels, 
and when the Commissioner had handed over 19,000, he fancied lie had done 
his duty, and allowed a very liberal margin for all sorts of casualties." (Corrt 
spondencc Times 0/ India.) 
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hostilities, the coming of a day when the invadiiig foroes must loie 
tiieir mobility could clearly be foreseen. 

The prospect as regarded the continued efficienoy of the tropps 
was little brighter. Despite, or perhaps in conseqiieiioe of, the 
mfldness of the season, there was much BiolmesB in aD the oolnnms, 
more especially among the men employed on the lines of communica* 
tion whose lot was cast in the most unliealthy districts. On all three 
lines of advance, there weie regiments so sickly as to be unfit for active 
service; and though ilie coursge and resdution of offioeis and men 
enabled some of these to hold out to the end of the CMnpaign, there 
were others, no less bravo and zealous, wlio had to submit to the 
humiliation of being ordered back to India. In Maude's Division, 
this was the late of Her Majesty's 81st Regiment ; in Browne's, of 
the Uth Sikhs; in Stewart's, of the 12th Kbelat-i-Ghilaai ; « and 
tlie carriage of all supply convoys, on their return march, had 
to be utilized for the conveyance of invalids, pronounced medically 
unequal to further duty in the field. Recruiting for the Native Army 
had already begun to fall off ; the drafts sent from India to make 
good gaps caused by disease in both British and Native ooips, were 
not in proportion to the casualties incurred ; and though many of the 
Independent Princes were eager to take part in the war, considera- 
tions of distance and expense had made it impossible for the Indian 
Government to accept more than the services of aOontingent fur- 
nished by six Punjab Ghiefs *— the Rajahs of F^tialla, Nabha, Jhind, 
Kappathala, Nahun and Farid Kot. The four thousand four hundred 
and sixty-six troops composing this Force, after undergoing a course of 
instruction in the use of the Enfield rifle, were sent to guard the com- 
munications of the Kuram Force and to strengthen the ganison of 

Bunnu, a British frontier station whose safety had been endangered 
by tribal discontent, due to the war. 

^ This regiment had greeity distingiiiabed itaelf ia the Fint Afghan War. 
' The Ifaharajahs of Hydanibad and Baioda wore aDumg the Native 
Rukn whoM offen of troops wero deoHned 
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Table showing the Constitutton of the Punjab Chibps* 
Contingent as bbvibwed by Lord Lytton at Lahoab in 

Bbcembbb, 1878. 

13 Guns 10 iia«ipii^tf 

868 Cavalry 1,14S Hones 

2,685 Infantry 826 Camola 

1*913 Foliowisn 240 Moles and BoIIockB 

Principal Olficert, 

Bunshee Giinda Singh 1 

Syiid jurdan Ali [ Patiala Oontingeirt 

Lalla Bhugman Dosa . ^ 

Sirdar Juggat Singii ^ 

SWar Bnttan Sing .* j*"^ Oontingent 

BmOim Bodioodmi Khaa VNablia Cw^aguA 

Lalla Nothoo LaO j 

Dewan Ram Jas ^ 

Sirdar Nubbi Bux t Kapatbala Oontingent 

Colonel Mahomed Ali , J 

Sirdar Golun Singh \ 

Sirdar AlbaU Singh [ Farid Kot Contingent 

Sirdar Bnh Singh ' 

Ooknel Whiting Hahun Contingent 

Britith Offlun attaeM to Ooniingent. 

Brigadier-General J. Watson, Y.C, C.B., Commandant and Chief Political 

Officer. 

Major W. C. Anderson, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, ABeistant Adjutant<<3«nflnd. 
Captain V. Rivaz, 4th Punjab Infantry Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master 

General. 

Captain J. Poaraon, ll.A., Brigade-Major. 
Captain F. C. Massey, Political Officer. 
Captain J. D. Tumbull, 16th Bengal Cavalry, A.D.C« 
Snigeon-Major 3. R. Drew, in Medical Chai|^ 

Captain F. Burton, Ist Bengal Cavalry, and Csptain A. K. Abbott, 42od 
Bengsl Infantry. 

Native Aides de-Camp to the QenenU. 

Sirdar Mahomed Enzat AU Khan. 
Sirdar Qholab Singh. 
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That diaoomteiit extended the whole length of Indift's North- 
Weet frontier. In Boner and Swat miiOaha were pieaohing a jehad 

against the enoinies of their religion, and only tlie influence of some 
of tlie chiefs kept the people's excitement within bounds. Mohmands 
and Alridis were Tying with each other in obetructing the movemente 
of Mande*8 and Browne's foroes. The Oiakuue, long friendly, were 
preparing to raid npon Roberts's eommunioations, and the Zjnnnkhts, 
a tribe that had given no trouljle since 185G, were busy attacking that 
General's convoys and driving ofi his camels from their grazing- 
gronnds. Last, but not leasts fonr thousand MAhm«i Wasiiis, ooq- 
aisting largely of Powindars — ^menof the carrier class —many of whose 
camels had been seized for Government purposes, had entered British 
territory on New Year's day, burnt Tank, and taken up a strong position 
between that town and the Zam Pass ; and, though General G. J« 
Godby employed five thousand Infantiy and two hundred GaTaliy 
against them, it was not till the 80th of January, and after several 
skirmishes, in which the British loss was two men killed, and 
Captain T. Shepperd and nine men wounded, that the invaders 
were finally driven back into their hills. 

A further source of increasing regimental weakness was the growth 
in the normal disproportion between the Native troops and their 
European officers. Not a single Native corps had taken the field with 
its full complement of British Officers, and many of these had already 
been mnoved by death, wounds, or sickness, or had been absorbed by 
one or other of the Army Staffi. At the attack on the PeiwarKotal, the 
29th Punjab Infantry had gone into action with only five European 
Officers, the Gurkhas, with but four ; and according to a report furnished 
to Government by General Maude, four came to be the number both 
in the 10th Bengal Lanoers and the 24th Punjab Infantry — astateof 
thinge aggravated by the fact that each of these regiments was broken 
up into smaU, widely separated detachments, so tiiat many of the 
men were entirely removed from what ought always to be the ruling 
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influenoe of the sepoy's profeBsioiia] life.^ Maude's report was not 

written till almost the end of the first phase of the war, but he and 
the other Commanders had all along striven to impress the Indiao 
Gorenunent with the evils resoltuig from the paucity of European 
Officers; and though Locd Lytton could not'be brought to face the 
expense of a permansnt addition to their number, he did, in January, 
throw open the Indian Staff Corps to Officers of r>iiti.sh regiments 
other than those serving in India. Little advantage, however, was 
taken of the oonoeedon, and the failure of what was, at best, but a 
temporaiy expedient, can hardly be regretted, for, if snccesBful, it 
would have furnished the Native regiments in the field with leaders 
ignorant of the country in which they had been called upon to serve, 
and of tlie language, character and iiabits of the men whom they 
were expected to command. 

Under the sobering influence of growing difficulties and waning 
reeourcee, -the thoughts of the Home and the Indian Governments 
had begun to turn towards peace, only to discover that it was easier 
to begin a war than to end one. " We cannot " — ^wrote Lord Lytton to 
Lord Granbrook — ** we cannot dose tiie Afghan war satisfactorily, or 
finally, without an Afghan Treaty ; we cannot get an Afghan IVeaty 
without an Afghan Government willing to sign and fairly able to 
maintain it. It is only, therefore, in the early estabhshment of 
such a Government tliat we can find a satisfactory solution d our 
present difficulties. Its early establishment mainly depends on our 
policy ; and we must, I think, be prepared to do whatever may be 
necessary on our part to promote and maintain the existence of such 
a Government at Kabul."' 

^ ** Under fbo foregoing cinmnistaiioes, I am at a Iom to imdenUttMl how 
iitlMr of fiiMo two flue ngaamltM oaa be oomrideced to heve been in a state of 
effioienoy for active eervioe in the field aa regards the number of British Offloere, 

on whom devolves the all-important duty of commanding and leading tiieir 
men in the day of battle." {Report of Sir F. Maude, Ifay, 1879.) 
^ Lord Lytton'* Jniim AdmmulnUiot^ p. 312. 
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By the expression, whatever may be necessary on our part," 
Lord Lytton evidently meaiit promiseB of rapport^ and gifts of mooqr 
and arms. To the gifts the Beaoonsfield Bfinistry were not likely 

to take exception ; however large, they would be cheap compared 
to the expense of an indefinite prolongation of the war ; but where 
was the Amir on whom to bestow them I No sooner had the news 
of Shore Ali*s virtual abdioation reached India than CSavagnari had 
been instracted to make cantioas advances to Takab Khan, but 
Yakub Khan had .shown no inclination to allow himself to be 
approached. His coldness might be due to the pledge exacted from 
him by his father, and might disappear if oiroomstanoes sbonld releaae 
him fcom liis oath; but be was known to be incensed at the Invasion 
of his oonntry, and Lord L3rtton doobted his ability to maint*iw 
himself in power, and thougiit it probable that he would soon follow 
hi.s father into exile. Actuated by these misgivings, the Viceroy 
looked about for some member of the fiarakzai House nHiom be 
could have under his hand, ready, at an opportune moment, to be 
pnt forward as a successor to Shere Ali; though, meantime, he left 
the door for negotiations with Viikul Klian open, and, to avoid com- 
plicating an already tangled situation, ordered Cavagnari to abstain 
from intriguing either with parties in the Afghan capital or with 
any of the Afghan tribes. The Viceroy's choice of a possible British 
nominee fell upon Shere All's half-brother, Wali Mahomed Khan, 
who had let it be known that, if he could escape from Kabul and 
reach the protection of a British Eoroe, he wouhl be found willing 
to play the part filled by Shah Sujah in tiie first A|gban war. 

There had been a difference of opmion between the Viceroy and 
the Home Government as to the lines on which iVfghanistan should 
ultimately be re-settled ; the former desiring to split her up into 
several weak states, the latter preferring to retain her as a strong 
and united kingdom. The views of the higher authority had prevailed 
on paper; but when Lord Lytton, in leoommending his piot6g6. 
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honoBtly wamed Lord Gmbrook that Wali Mahomed, though prob> 
ably strong enough to establish himself in Kabul, was hardly the 
man to extend his rule to Kandahar and Herat, Ministers, having 
no <m» else to piopoee, gave a proviuoiial oonseiit to the Viceroy's 
leqiieet to be allowed to make use of tha ande againet the nephew, 
shonld oiroiimstanoes seem to render each a oonrse advisable.^ 

It must have added to Lord Lytton's vexations, if not to his 
anzieUes, to know that whilst he was casting about to find some 
sale gnmnd from whioh to take the initial step in the diieotion of 
peace, the Qovemment Pteas, both at home and in India, was treat- 
ing the war as a thing concluded and done with, and oonnting up 
the gains, financial and poUtical, wliich must accrue to India from 
a rectified frontier.^ It was hard for a man oppressed by the know- 
ledge of India's growing expenditure, and harassed by the diffi- 
culty of temporarily keeping open the Khyber, to be told that, as 
a consequence of the permanent occupation of that and other passes, 
he would be able to reduce the Indian Army and cut down Indian 

1 It is euiioas that Lord Lsriton, whosft pdimy of waakMuog A^anintMi 

was based on the conviotion Hhat, if strong, she would gravitate towoids an 
alliance with the ambitious, energetic and not overHScrupulous Government of 
such a military empire as Ruasia," rather than towards an aUiance " with a 
Power so essentially pacific, 80 sensitively scrupulous as our own," {Jjord Lytlontt 
Indian Adminielration, p. 311) should have failed to perceive that the dis- 
integration he aimed at waa inoompatiUe with ono of the threo main ob joota of 
tho war; yat it la an abtoluta oartainty tliat a break-up of Afghaniafcan would 
have resulted then, would result now, in the anne»ation of Herat and Af^ian 
Turkestan by Russia, eJter which annexation there could be no more dreams 
of extending British influence to the Oxus. Even Lord Lytton could see that, 
when Russia was once in actual poBseesion, it was vain to think of ousting her 
influence by ours. (Vide the allusion to Merv on page 254 of Lord Lythm'9 
Indum Adminietralion. 

* See TmM and other Journals for January and February, 1879. 

" Tbm war arose from a oonviotion that, so long as our frontier was fixed 
on the eastern side of great passes into Afghanistan, our military seeurity was 
dependent upon the degree in whioh we oould rely upon the biendlhiesB of the 
Amir of KabuL This alliance, ... at a critical moment, broke down, and it 
consequently became necessary that we should rectify our frontier in such a 
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tax»ti(m.A The pleannt stories seat home by special oocrespaiidaiits 
at JeOalftbad of regimental sports, of hunting parties, of sdeiitific 

and historic explorations, stories which seemed to readers in India 
and England conclusive testimony to tlie completeness of British 
soooesSk bad a different meaning lotr t^e man who read them in the 
light of ^wiie*s Be^tchesand Oavagnari*sBepQrts. Tbeobstades 
in the way of making a firesh advance was the ever recurring theme 
of the former ; the difliculties attendant upon keeping a hold on the 
short and narrow stretch of country already occupied, of the latter. 
How to aooumulato stores and transport whilst working under con- 
ditioDS which peipetually ejdiaasted both, was the problem that 
pressed, day and night, on the IfiUtary Officer; how to induce the 
tribes to facilitate this accumulation, the task at which the Pohtical 
Officer incessantly toiled. 

The negotiations with certain Afridi tribes, begun to smooth Sir 
Neville Ghamberiain's passage through the Khyber, had widened 
out into a scheme which embraced ail the subdivisions of that power- 
ful clan, as well as other tribes occupying territory within striking 
distance of the Pass. Ite arrangements, similar in their general 
ohanwter to those devised for a like puipose forty years before, had 
a twofold aim — to attract the individual tribesmen of warlike pro- 
cUvities to the British side by the otier of well paid ^ military service, 

manner as to make its security indepf»rulont of anytliing bo capricious as the 
will of an Asiatic Prince. This has now been done." {Times article, February 
2lBt, 1897.) 

^ **Tho— pawM have now been seiaed by qsaadwethaUnotwiinqnishthem. 
We have thus seoond what was desotibed befoniMiid as a * aoientifio fitontiar,* 
and miEtary man. are agreed that a moderate force in the Btrong^olda thus 
oootqpied will snffloe to insure us against all external danger from Centfal Asia. 
. . . Mofe money cumot be raised, and the expenditure therefore must by 
some means bo reduced. Tho means for that reduction are opportunely afforded 
by the security whicli our recent acquisition of a satisfactory frontier has given 
to our miUtary position." (Ibid.) 

' The monthly cost of this force was 2,740 rupees. 
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under their own Oflbm, and to disarm the hostility ot the tnhm, 
as a whole, by the payment of a montiily snbeidy of seven thousand 

six hundred and sixteen rupees, in return for wliicli eacli tribe pos- 
sessed of land bordering on the Khyber, was to furnish a certain 
nunber ci ohowUdani (watchmen) to protect its section of the Pass ; 
the largest number demanded from any one tribe being sixty, the 
smallest, twelve. No difficulty was experienced in raising and midn- 
taining t he three hundred and twenty Jezailchis — matcUock men — and 
their fifteen Officers ; and Cavagnari was able to report, when handing 
over political ohaige of the Khyber to Mr. Donald Maonabb» that 
they had given satisfaction to the Ifilitaiy Oommanders, and oon- 
siderably relieved the troops in the matter of convoy duty ; but 
the subsidy negotiations proved exceedingly troublesome. It was 
no easy matter to decide the proportion in which the whole sum 
allowed should be divided among the different tribes ; it was haider 
to discover to which party in each tribe that proportion should be 
paid, for, in every case, the party inclined to look favourably on British 
overtures of friendship, proved to bo the weaker, therefore of less 
value as an ally, than the party which held aloof. In the end, how- 
ever, a division based upon some rough appraisement of the claims 
and merits of each recipient, was arrived at, but the plan, so far as the 
return to be made for the money was concerned, proved worse than 
a failure. The chowkidars were utterly untrustworthy, a danger 
instead d an assistance to the British Forces, as their licensed pre- 
sence in the passes enabled them to keep a watch upon the move- 
ments of convoys and troops, and to signal the approach of the one, 
and the withdrawal of the other to their friends lurking in the hills 
above ; and the chiefs and headmen soon learned that they could 
make double profits by sending one half of a tribe to make submis- 
sion and finger the Government rupees, while the other half harried 

* Cavagnari's Report on Matter/^ rehtting to Arrangements with the Khyhtt 
TrtbM, dated Safod Saug, AprU 28. 1879. 
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the road and, by night, even yentured to attack the British out- 
lying inekets.^ The wiser poliqy would have been to give the snb- 
Bidy freely, as an acknowledgment of tiie Afridi and Shinwari claim 

to levy tolls on a road the use of wliich was being monopolized by the 
BritiHh Forces, withholding or redistributing it as a punishment lor 
breaches of faith, and to forbid armed Natives, under the Beveiest 
penalties, within the British outposts. These measures would have 
done as much as those adopted to influence the tribes through the 
hope of gain, and more to check their power to harm and harass ; 
thus diminishing the temptation to indulge in punitive expeditions 
to which Cavagnari, by reason of his ezoeptioDal position, waa pecn* 
liaily exposed. One such expedition— the first invasion of the Bacaar 
Valley — has already been chronicled; tiie story of three others has 
now to be told. 

^ lie [tort of Captain Tucker to Major Cavagnari, dafced Lundi Kotel, April 
9tb» 1879. 
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Punitive Expeditions 

MOHMANO, SHIliWABI AND BAZA& XXFBDITIOIVS 

On the first day of the year 1S79, Sir S. Browne held a Durbar at 
Jelialabad, at which Cavagnari ezidained to a few, by no means very 
repieaentatiTe Afghan Chiefs, the reasons which had led the British 
Government to go to war with Shere Ali, and its intentions towards 
the tribes witli whom, in the course of certain military operations, it 
must come into temporaiy contact. Those reasons embraced all the 
impugnments of the Amir*B character and conduct which figure in 
Lozd Lytton*s Despatches, with the addition of the entirely new 
charge of having put to death, mutilated, imprisoned, or fined all 
persons whom he suspected of supplying the British authorities witli 
information as to the state of Afghan affairs. There exists no ofiicial 
or private oonfirmaticm of this charge which has, therefore, no more 
claim to credoice than hundreds of other rumours, most of them 
palpably false, which were put into cin^ulation by the enemies of 
Shere Ali after the withdrawal of the Native Envoy from Kaljul ; 
but to appreciate its value, if true, it must be understood that, in the 
East^ so-called news-ag^ts axe simply spies, who earn large rewards 
by a trade which men in all countries carry on with the fear of death 
before their eyes. To Cavagnari's auditors, however, it mattered 
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litde whether this or any other aoousation brought against the Amir 
was true or false, since none of them would strike them as reflecting 
on his character ; even the distinction drawn by the Viceroy's pro- 
olamation between the Sovereign and the people of Afghaniat>an had 
little interest lor them, for they knew that, whatever the aotton of 
the tribes, as tribes, the conduct of the British Forces towards them 
would be determined, in p;irt, by the latter's need of their neutrality, 
in part, by the acts of individual tribesmen whose predatory instincts, 
stimulated by opportunity, might at any moment embroil them with 
these would-be well-wishers and friends. Nevertheless, by the month 
of Abdul Khalik, Khan of Besud, the assembled Chiefs accepted 
Cavagnari's enumeration of their Sovereign's misdeeds, denounced 
the qppresaion which they themselves had 8u£Eeied at his hands, and 
expressed their thaakfnlneBs for the prospect of the even-handed 
justice and kindness which the aoival of the British in their districts 
was to en.sure to them. 

The relations between the Mohmands, the tribe to which Abdul 
Khalik belonged, and the British troops, had been peaceful ever since 
Blahomed Shah, the Khan of Lalpura, had paid his respects to Sir 8. 
Browne at Dakka ; for though Moghal Khan of Goshta, the Chief second 
to him in authority, had held aloof from the Britisli authorities, ho 
had not shown himself openly hostile. That those relaticms should 
remain peaceful was of vital importance to a Foroe whoee communica- 
tions, separated from Mohmand temtoiy only by the Kabul River, 
lay for forty-two miles open to attack ; yet, eleven days after the 
Durbar, they were disturbed by a punitive Expedition, the first of many 
which were to prove a source of anxiety to the Commander, and of 
worry and fatigue to the troops. The occasion for the expedition 
was an attack made by some hillmen cm a lowland village ; the Vaiders 
and tlui raided alike were Moliniands. The incident was an entirely 
domestic one, calling for no foreign interference ; but Cavagnari saw 
in it an opportunity for putting pressure on Moghal Khan, who was 
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sospected of having insti^ted the outrage/ and at liis request a 
small loroe, tmder the oommand of Brigadier-Qeneral Jenkms, oon- 
datiiigof twogons, Hasara Mountain Battery, fifty men of theQnide 
Oavalry and three hmidred of the Guide Infantry, croeaed the river, 
surprised the village of Shergarh, where the raiders were supposed to 
be hidden, and failing to capture the offenders, carried off as prisoners 
tlie headmen who had given them shelter, and had possibly eon- 
nlved at th^ ofifenoe, and sent them prisoneis to Peshawar. 

On the 24th of January, a punitive Expedition, consisting of three 
hundred and fifty men, drawn from the 17th Foot, the Rifles, 4th 
Ourkhas, Quide Cavalry and Sajipen, and commanded by Lieutenant 
CkdoDel A. H. Utterson, entered Shinwaii territory to avenge the death 
off ]the regimental Bheestie of the 17th. The column surrounded 
and burned the villages of Nikoti and Raja Miani, killed five men 
who tried to escape, and returned to camp with seventy prisoners and 
two hundred head of cattle, and some sheep and mules. The latter 
seem to have been retained ; the former, except two who were be- 
lieved to be implicated in the murder, were soon released. 

Between these two incursions into tribal territory, an expedition of 
a far more serious character had been planned and begun. The inva- 
sion off the Baiar Valley, In the month of December, had exasperated 
Instead of cowing the Afridis, who had seised the opportunity 
afforded them by the absence of some of the best troops of the 
2nd Division, to cut telegraph wires, attack small detaclunente and ill- 
guarded convoys, fire into standing camps, and temporarily dose the 
pass. Their depredations were checked by the return of the punitive 
Force, and after a while they were coaxed or threatened into tran- 
quillity, with the exception of the Zakka Khel who continued to give 
trouble whenever they saw the chance. 

* Mbghal Kbsa was ako iwipscttd of being oonoeriMd in the death of two 
eomel-mca belonging to the JelUUbod Force, who wefo murdered about thie 
time, but there was no proof of hie complicity — none, even, tiiat the murderem 
wiie Mohmanrie : they may juit well have been Shinwaiie. 
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Early in Januaiy, an important step had been taken in the direction 
of efficiency and economy by the appdntment of LieatenantrCk>lonel 
Chailes M. Mai^gregor, an Officer of great eneigy andeiperienoe, to the 
charge of the commnnioationB between Jmnmd and JeUalabad. So 
far, Browne's and Maude's independence of each other had extended 
to their supply and transport ; now, in all that regarded these depart- 
ments, Maogr^r became a coonecting link between them, and in 
that oharaotw was aUe to smooth away diffioahaes» diminish frictian, 
and arrange for a more equitable distribntion of work between the 
1st and 2nd Divisions.^ The new Officer in command of com- 
mmiicationB qniokiy discoveied the inseoore state ol the Khyber, and 
at once wrote direct to Oavagnari recommending a second invasioa 
of the Bazar VaOey.and the occupation boi^ of it and the adjoining 
Bara Valley till the complete submission of the Zakka Kliel had been 
obtained. The Buggestion fell in so entirely with Cavagnari's own 
aims, that he hastened to draw op a memorandom setting forth the 
reasons for the proposed expedition, and caDing npcm General Maude 
to arrange for its despatch. That Commander's task had not grown 
lighter since his return from Bazar. Every day, men were breaking 
down from exposure and over-work, and the duties which had to be 
performed by those who kept off the sick-list, became, proportionaUy, 
heavier. Reinf oroements were urgently needed to bring the 2nd 
Division up to full working strength, and when, instead of additional 
troops, he received an invitation to divert a large part of liis already 
over-taxed Force from work which could not for a moment be 
lessened or pnt aside, to an undertaking of unknown magnitude and 
duration, his astonishment and displeasure were very great. What- 
ever his feelings, however, he kept them to himself, and, in obedience 
to the instructions he had received to act in conformity with the wishes 

> Hacgregor had seenagraat deal of aotiva aarvifle^ and intfaa famina of 1874 
ha had fillad tha important post of Direotor of Transpori. He had aa offloieat 
aosiitaat in Major J. D. Djraon-Lanria. 
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of the political authorities, he lost no time in considering how he 
could best fulfil the Political Officer's clearly implied deaire. On the 
16th of Jaanaiy he telegraphed to Colonel 0. G. Johnson, Quarter- 
maBter-General in India, recapitolatlng the substance of Cavagnari*s 
memorandum, and stating that, with the Commander-in-Chief's 
sanction, he intended to carry out the suggestions it contained with 
two oolomnB from his own Division, the one starting from Jumrud, 
the other from AU llu^^^* ^ conjunction with a Force from Basawal, 
under Brigadier-General Tytler ; each column to visit the villages that 
lay within reach of its line of march, so that the concentration of the 
troops would not take place till the filth day. Once concentrated, 
he tiionght that three days would suffice to complete the work which 
had to be done in the Bazar Vafley, but that as regarded the operations 
in Bara, he was not yet in a position to form any plan, and could only 
say that he thought the Force he intended to employ would be equal 
to any demands that might be made upon it. 

Though General Maude had wisely refrained from haearding an 
opinion as to tiie length of time that would be required to execute the 
second part of his programme, it was clear to him, and ought to have 
been equally clear to the authorities at Headquarters, that it would 
take longer to penetrate into and subdue Bara^ an utterly unknown 
country, further removed from the invading Army*s base, than to over- 
run Bazar for the second time ; 3ret the Government's sanction to the 
scheme was clogged by the extraordinary proviso that the time devoted 
to the whole expedition was not to exceed ten days, accompanied by 
the contradictory conunent that the CSonmiander-in-Chief thought 
three days too short a time to do the work needed in Baaar. General 
Maude felt strongly that the imposition of a time-limit on a Military 
Commander was absolutely unprecedented, and that, in this particular 
case, it must result in placing him in a position of great peiplexity, 
since it virtuaUy vetoed a part of the phm irtiich had professedly 
been sanctioned in its entirety ; but being unwilling to " foreshadow 
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diiBoiilties,** he aooepted the decision of the OoTemment, and did 
his beet to make the ahort campaign as successful and completo as 
possible. 

The Jumrud column, consisting ol twelve hundred and thirty-fiva 
men ol all lanks, commanded by the Lieatenaat-Geneial m person, 
started on the &4th of January, and fdflowed the road by the Khyber 

stream which runs, at lu.st, through Kuka Khel territory. Hero no 
opposition was met with, the tribe being classed as " friendly," and 
having been warned by Captain Tucker that armed men were not to 
show themselves. This column spent the first night in the bed of the 
liver— below the Shudanna tower, and the second, at Barakas, where 
it was joined by the baggage-camels of the Ali Masjid Force. The 
baggage-party had been fired on, about a mile from camp, and, after 
dusk, shots were fiied into the camp itssll. 

Hie AU Musjid odumn, under Biigadier-General Appleyaid, ad- 
vanced by the Alachai road to Karamna, where it eflfected a junction 
with the 6th Native Infantry, under Colonel G. H. Tliompson, which 
had marched the same morning from Lundi KotaL The Foroe,now 
numbering twelve hundred and five offioeis and men, blew up the 
towers of Karamna, and on the following day those of Burj, at which 
villi^ it was met by a detachment from the Jumrud column, and then 
entered the Bazar Valley and joined General Maude. Tytler's 
column, twelve hundred and eighty-three strong, which had to cross 
the Sisobi Bass, did not arrive till the afternoon of the 27th. Whilst 
waiting for it to appear. General Bfaude sent out three hundred men, 
under Colonel Ruddell, to scour China, and a detachment of Cavalry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Low, iSth Bengal Lancers, to the 
west of that hill to out off fugitives ; also three hundred men, under 
Major E. B. Bumaby, to dear the hiUs to the south-east of the valley, 
from which the rear-guard had been harassed the previous day. On 
China, a few Zakka Khel were found and killed ; but Burnaby'a party 
did not come into contact with the enemy. When the concentration . 
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of his troops had been accomplished, Maude moved the united Force to 
a strong poeitioii in the centre of the valley, out of range of the hills — 
a necessaiy pieoaution, as the Zakka KheL had already shown nmnis- 
takably that they had no intention of submitting tamely to this 
second invasion of tlieir territorj' ; ))aggage had been attacked, rear- 
guards harassed and camps kept on the alert at night by constant 
firing. Perhaps the clearest proof of their determinatioa to offer a 
stubbom resistance to the advance of the expedition, was to be read in 
the fact that, in the Bazar Valley, all the villages were found in flames, 
fired by the liands of their own inhabitants. Foreseeinj^ such a catas- 
trophe, and anxious to avert it, Captain Tucker had instructed Malik 
Khwas, the Zakka Khel Chief of evil repute whom ihb tribe had been 
ordered to aooept as its head, to assore his dansmen that their dwel- % 
lings would be spared. Possibly Malik Khwas never gave the 
message ; possibly he gave it and was not believed ; whatever the 
truth of the matter, the Political Assistant's humane intentions were 
frustrated. 

On the 28th of Jannaiy, General Maude reconnoitred in peraoD the 

Bukhar Pass, through which runs the road to Bara. Tytler was in 
command of the covering party, fortunately a strong one — a thousand 
men ol all arms — as the enemy held every hill-top on the hne of advance, 
from which they had successively to be driven, and they followed up 
the troops as they retuned, to within two miles of the camp. The next 
morning, when Colonel G. H. Thompson led a detachment to Hulwai, 
to blow up the towers of that village, the tribesmen showed in much 
greater numbers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Low, who was sent out with 
a squadron of his regiment to look f a site with water suitable for a 
camp near the Bara Pass, found the hills beyond the point to which 
General Maude had penetniled the previous day, occupied by strong 
parties. Ail this showed that the numbers of the enemy were daily 
increasing, and pointed to the probabiUty that neighbouring tribes 
w^re coming to the help of the Zakka Khel, though Major CSavagnari 

N 
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had pomtively asserted that nothing of the kind would ooour. Bear- 
ing in mind that five days of lii.s allotted time had already expired, 
and fearing that the invasion of Bara would be the signal for a 
general rising of the Aliidis, the extreme inopportanenooa of which, 
at this particular junotnre, he could well appreciate— Qeneral 
Maude, though doing full justaee to the energy of Captain Tucker, 
judged that, l)eforP proceeding furtlier,ho ought to have the opinion 
of an older and more experienced Political Officer ; and he therefore 
sent a telegram to Major Gavagnari asking him to come at once to 
the Basar Valley. But CSavagnari was busy at Jellalahad with work 
which he deemed more important, and declined to comply with the 
summons ; ridiculing in his telegraphic answer the idea of an Afridi 
war, and referring the General back to Captain Tucker for advice on 
all political matters. Maude, however, whose views on the gravity 
of the situation were shared by Brigsdier-General Tytler and Oolonel 
Macgregor, both men well versed in frontier affairs, was no longer 
inclined to allow the movements of his Force to be decided for him by 
an officer of Captain Tucker's standing, and he therefore resolved to 
lay the questioii of the invasion of Bara before the Indian Ctoverament. 
If he had felt any doubts about taking this step, they must have been 
disjjelled by the receipt of a circular letter from the Quartermaster- 
General in India, dated the 26th of January, and addressed to him — 
General Maude — by name, in which he was reminded of the terms of 
the Viceroy's proclamation of the 21st of November, 1878, re- 
quested to bear in mind that '* the British Government had declared 
war, not against the people of Afghanistan and the adjoining tribes, 
but against the Amir and his troops," and desired to use his 
best endeavours to avoid unnecessary collisions with the tribes and 
other inhabitants of the conntey, and to render its oocnpatioii as 
little burdensome to them as possible, ** for the British Govern- 
ment was anxious to remain on friendly terms with the people of 
Afghanistan.'* 
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Such a letter, FMohing a Commander in the midst of a punitive 
Ezpeditton against one of these veiy adjoining tribes— an Expedition 
sanctioned only seven days earlier by the Government which now, by 

implication, condemned it — must necessarily compel him to ask for 
definite instructioDS ; and this General Maude accordingly did in the 
following outspoken telegram: — 

" 1. 30th January, 1879, from General Maude to Quartermaster- 
General and Viceroy. 

Your letter 327U, 26th inst., was received last evening, directing 
me to use my utmost endeavours to avoid provoking unnecessary 
coUisions with the Tribes. 

" 2. In my telegram to you, dated 16th inst., I proposed, at 
Major Cavagnari's suggestion, to visit Bazar, Bara and other vil- 
lages. 

** 3. I proposed on the 8th day, should my infonnation be su£Scient 
to proceed to Bara, an unknown place. The number of days required 

to embrace the execution of my plans could not be named on fioconnt 
of want of information, which could only bo obtained after my arrival 
here, but it evidently embiaced from sixteen to twenty days. In 
reply I was informed that the Government sanctioned my being out 
for ten days only. 

" 4. I conclude Government fixed ten days to cut short the extent 
of my programme, and as your 327H throws all the responsibility of 
collisions with the Tribes on me, and as every time my troops proceed 
from camp one mile In any direotian, they come into collision with 
the Tribes, and at night my pickets round the camp are attacked 
by them, 1 require speciric instructions as to my future proceedings, 
whether I am to force my way to Bara against such opposition as I 
may meet. 

'* 5. The report of my reconnaissance on the 28th, will have in- 
formed you of the opposition I am likely to meet. Yesterday, further 
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leooniiaiflBMKses showed Uie enemy to be on the alert in eyecydiieetkm. 

** 6. I «n mdy and willing to carry oat any orders I may be 
eotmsted with, bat I decline, at the suggestion of a Politioal Officer, 

making a raid into a county which I am iiistnirted to avoid provoking 
unnecessary ooUision with, unless I receive distinct orders to that effect 
from competent authority. I wait here for orders." 

The answer to this telegram was not received till the 2&d of 
February, and meantime circumstances had occurred which obliged 
Maude to settle the matter for himself. On the 30th, Captain Tucker, 
who hitherto had maintained that only the Zakka Khel were assembled 
to dispute the British advance, informed the General that members 
of other tribes were present with them, some from a considerable 
distance, thus confirming the opinion of the Military Officers that the 
resistanoe of the inhabitants of a single valky might grow into a great 
Afridi war. It subsequently tnaq^ired that detaehmants from the 
Kuki Khel, Aka Khel, Kambar Khel, Mslik Din Khel, and Sipah 
Afridis, as well as from the Sangu Khel Shinwaris and the Orakzais, 
were assembled in the Bara Passes. This information was brought in 
by Jemadar Yussin Khan, who, with Subadars Said Mahomet, Sultan 
Jan and Kad A&al, bad been sent out by Oaptain Tnoker to try to 
establish friendly relations with the headmen of Baear, an attempt 
in which they met with unexpected success. As a first result of their 
representations there was no Uring into the camps on the night of the 
30th, and on the 31st» the Jirga of tiie Zakka Khel ol Bazar came into 
camp, followed, on the 1st of February, by the Jirga ol the Zakka 
Khel of Bara. Whilst the Politicsl Officer was busy negotiating with 
these representative bodies, the camels, which had been sent back to 
All Masjid for fresh supplies, returned, bringing only half the quantity 
expected, and Qeneral Maude saw himsdf compelled to place his 
British troops on half rations ; and — a still more serious matter so far 
as the question of a further advance was concerned — Sir S. Browne 
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alannedby a mmoar that the Ifohmands and Bajauris wmtotnake 

a simultaneous attack on Jellalabad and Bal&a, on tha 7th of 
February, telegraphed an urgent request for the return of Ty tier's 
troops. Now, as the Letter of Instructions which directed Maude " to 
sot in conldnmty with the views of the political authorittes/* also 
ordered him "to strengthen troops in advance, if required** — ^i.e. 
Sir S. Browne's Division — this telegram imposed upon him the necessity 
of coming to an immediate and definite decision on the very point 
which he had referred to Government; for to Jet leer's Brig^e go, 
was to aliandon the Expedition, which could certainly not be carried 
further without its co-operation in the face of the formidable opposi- 
tion that was developing. When it came to be a question between 
the safety of the Ist Division and the desire of IMajor Cavagnari to 
see Bara invaded, Maude was not likely to hesitate. He telegraphed 
to Browne tiiat leer's Brigade should return to Bakfca in time, and 
he informed Captain ^cker that no further advance was possible. 
That Officer seems, for the time being, to have been quite in accord 
with the General as to the wisdom of bringing the Expdietion to a 
speech end ; anxious even to take the credit of the withdrawal to him- 
self, since he wrote as follows in a letter to Maude» dated Camp Banr, 
Snd of Februaiy: — 

" I myself think that a more lengthened occupation of the valley 
will arouse much irritation, and suggest that the Army which has now 
been here a fuU week, should march to-morrow, the Afridis under- 
taking to supply escorts whose business it will be to see that no attack 
is made on the retiring columns, I am led to recomiiiond this — 
firstly, on account of the risk of a collision with olhcr Pathan I'ribes, 
which I believe Government is anxious to avoid; and secondly, on 
aooount of the threatened attack cm l)akka and Jellalabad, and 
necessity of weakening the Force by sending back General Ty tier's 
Brigade which Sir S. Browne has recalled. 
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** I have, therefore, felt myself bound to make a somewhat hasty 

settlement, but I trust it may, nevertheleas, bo laating." 

This hasty settLement was based on the restitatioii ol some oamda 
stolen by the Zakka Khd in recent laids in the Khyfaer, and an onder- 
taking on their part to send two representatives to JeHalabad to lay 

before Major Cavagnari their claim to a portion of the subsidy promised 
by the ludiau Government to all tribes possessing land in the Passes ; 
and even these tokens of submission were qualified by the deolaration 
of the headmen that ** they were unable long to lestiain the mixed 
inhabitants of the country from acts of hostility.*' This warning 
probably refcired to tlie state of things then existing in the Bazar 
Valley, but it contained a truth of wider application. Among all the 
independent Tribes the power of the Caiiefs is small, the licence 
claimed, or exercised by individuals* very laige. Ab • dan, tb/b 
Zakka Khcl had at no time opposed the British occupation of tiie 
Kliyber, but bold and stirring spirits among them had been busy cutting 
tel^aph wires, plundering convoys, and murdering camp-loUowers ; 
and this they were likely to do on eveiy favouiaUe oppoftomty, 
whatever arrangements tkmi headmen mij^t come to with the British 
Political Officers. 

On the 2nd of February, when terms had been settled and the 
return of the three columns fixed for the mmrow. General Maude 
received from the Quartermaster-General the following answer to his 
telegram asking for explicit oiden : — 

*'The iiLstructions of Government regarding avoiding collision 
with people of Afghanistan are accepted as general and applicable 
more particulariy to tribes which have hitherto been directly under 
Afghan rule. Your Expedition was undertaken entirely on tJie advice 

of tlie local and political authoriticij with a view of more efficiently 
controlling the Khyber and its Tribes. Mr. Macnabb, invested with 
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full political authority, haa been directed to join you at once, and, on 
consultation with him, yoa are left entirely free to act on your own 
judgment in canying out the intention lor which the Expedition was 
planned." 

No better man that Donald Macnabb could have been selected to 
assist General llaude with his counsel and influence, and it was reason- 
able that the latter, after consultation with his new adviser, should be 
accorded complete ireedom " to act on his own judgment in carrying 
out the intention for which the Expedition was plamied*' ; but the 
adviser and the permission came too late : the time-limit and the 
recall of lytler^s Brigade, between them, had killed the Expedition ; 
and though the former was now virtuafly cancelled, it would have 
been a breach of faith to persist in entering Baia after an a^;reeiiicnt 
had been come to with its inhabitants. So, early on the 3rd of 
February, the Force broke up, each column returning to its starting- 
place. On the 4th, General Maude met Mr. Macnabb at Ali Masjid, 
and had the satisfsotion of hearing from his own lips that he considered 
the solution arrived at satisfactory under tiie circumstances ; whilst 
on the 5th, the telegraph brought him the assurance of the full approval 
of the Commander-in-C3iiel.^ 

There were no engagements to which names can be given, in the 
Second Bazar Expedition, anymore than in the First ; but there was 
constant skirmisliing, in wliich live men were killed, and one Officer, 
Lieutenant U. R. L. Uolmes, and seventeen men were wounded.^ 

* Tbs ssme day Maude reoeived a lettar from Macnabb, in which he wrote 
that he WM sure the Government would be very glad that the Bazar Kxpp<lition 
terminated without a serious collision w ith the Afridii^, for he had got a telegram, 
on returning home the prcviouH night, Baying that they particularly wanted to 
•void anything of the kind, li coaaiBtent with military exigencies* 

s '* It is highly interastang to note the result of this short Bzpeditlon, without 
tents, on the Khyber Hills. The 17th wara a siiigulaily fit legimsat, and for 
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The loss in life to the Zakka Khel was far larger, and much suffering 
must hftve been inflicted on the women and children ol the Bazar 
Vall^ by their hasty flij^t to the hills in mid-winter. 

In his report to Government of the 13th of Febmaiy, General 
Mande, whilst admitting that " the operations in Bazar did not aflFord 
the troops opportunities for the display of much gallantry," claimed 
that " both Officers and men showed themselves possessed of high 
militaiy qnalittes,** and that ** all ranks gave proof of the greatest 
anxiety to meet the enemy on all occasions *' ; and he spoke warmlv 
of the " gallant and devoted spirit of those of the men who ran the 
gauntlet of the enemy carrjang letters. It was in rescuing one of 
these, that Lieutenant R. C^Hart, Boyal Engineers, won the Victoria 
CSross whilst serving with a Gbmpany of the 24th J^'ative Infontiy, 
under Captain E. Stedman, engaged in covering the rear of the convoy 
of supplies that arrived iti camp on the 31st of Januaiy. The con- 
voy had cleared the hills and entered on the plain, when, half a mile 
in its rear, post-nmners, escorted by troopers of the 13th Bengid 
Oavaliy, came cantering down the defile, and were fired on by the 
Afridis who had been lying in wait for the convoy, but had not dared 
to attack it. The sound i)f .shots attracted the attention of the cover- 
ing party, and, looking back, they saw one of the troopers lying 
wounded on the ground, and some twenty Afridis rushing down the 
hill towards hun. Lieutenant Hart instantly ran to the assist- 
ance of the defraceless man, followed by Captain Stedman and six 
men. He so completely outstripped them that when he reached the 
trooper, whom the Afridis had already surrounded and were f^^ft'^hing 
with their knives, he was alone. At his approach the murderers ran 
off to a little distance and opened fire ; but Hart had already dragged 

several daya after thoir return did excellently well ; but when tho oxcitomont 
psMed off, tb» wear and tear and tho ezpoauvB to ftba biting oold began to tell, 
and 81 omob of pnaumoaia retulted, with 11 daatiia.*'— ** BeooUaotiona of lha 
Al^iian Campaign of 1878, 1879, and 1880,*' by Suigeon-Major J. H. EvmM, 
j9imMdofA§UmltdSmvie$In$ti$iiUonofJnii«h 1880, voLxix. No.88. 
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the wounded man behind a rook, where the two xemained till Captain 
Stedman and his party oame up and drove off the enemy. Thetroopw 
died whilst bdiig caiiied into camp. 

Obsibvaiioms 

Obsbrtation I. The first Expedition recorded in this chapter 
was uncalled for and unwise. By interfering in the domestic quarrels 
of the Mohmandfl, CSavagnaii turned the whole tribe into enemies, and 
compelled Sir 8. Browne to waste thestrength of his troops in exhaust- 
ing and futfle operations.* 

Observation II. There was good ground for the Expedition 
against the Shinwaris, but no excuse for burning down two of their 
villages, and turning their women and children adrift in midwinter. 
The proper punishments to be inflicted on a community which, by 
refusmg to surrender a criminal, associates itself with his crime, are 
(a) fines ; (6) confiscation of arms ; (c) the blowing up of towers. These 
fall directly on the men of the tribes, and only indiiectly affect its 
women and children. The two former penalties have the advantage 
of beiog revocable, for the hope of obtainuqg their full or partial 
remission may sometimes lead the tribal authorities to the act of sub- 
mission originally demanded of them. 

Obsebvation III. The Second Bazar Expedition, like the First, 
was admirably planned, with one exception, for which General Maude 
cannot be held responsible— namely, the unsupported advance of 
Tytler*s force from the distant bases of Dakka and Basawid, through 
a wild hill-country, where, had the enemy possessed a spark of raifitary 
ability, it might easily have been overwhelmed. This movement was 
arranged by Cavagnari with Sir 8. Browne, but its real authors were 
the Viceroy and his Government, who kept the 2nd Division so 

* The relations between Cavagnari and Sir S. Browne arc somewhat obijcure. 
Nomiiially, the latter had been invested with full political powers ; practically, 
they would ueetu to have been exercised entirely by the former, who corresponded 
diUBet ibe Qovemm«at ol India. 
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weak that its Commander had not sullicient troops to carry out single- 
handed tlio lM3h( st.s of the PoUtical Officer to whom they had sub- 
ordinated him. The Beoonnaiagance of the 28th of Jamiaiy was also 
an exoellent military movement. The covering party, whilst not so 
nnmerouB as imdoly to weaken the oamp, was large enoagfa to enable 
General Maude to force liis way, against strong opposition, to a point 
from which he could get a view of the passes into Bara, and to feel the 
strength of the enemy, knowledge without which he would have been 
unaUe to form a true estimate of the opposition tiiat he must expect 
if the advance into Bara were persisted in. 

Observation IV. The two Bazar Expeditions were merely 
episodes in the Khyber campaign, but episodes which deserved to be 
told in detail ; partly, because, as military operations, they were con- 
ducted on right principles, with a due regard to the fact that Basar 
was an enemy's country, praise wliich must be denied to much of the 
strategy and the tactics displayed in both phases of the war ; partly, for 
the sake of several points which they suggest for consideration. The 
first of these is the vexed question d the relations between IGlitaiy 
Commanders and Political Officers, a question which they go far to 
settle, since they are an object -lesson in the disadvantages and dangers 
of divided authority. Uere was General Maude, a man of mature 
years, of great experience and abiUty, burdened with responsibility 
for the safety of the communications of tiie whole Khyber Force — com- 
pelled to take his orders from men, his inferiors in age, standmg and 
experience. Bound by the Letter of Instructions, which he had 
received immediately after assuming the command of the 2nd 
Division, he carried out with singular loyalty the schemes of the 
Political Officers ; but how inopportune, how foolish such raids into 
outlying valle3rs must have appeared to him, may be gathered from the 
fact that during the whole time occupied by the second Expedition 
he had to leave many of the guards and pickets in the Khyber standing, 
reliefo not being available. Maude knew the hard wmk his troops had 
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to perform, and the hardahips to which they were subjected, for he 
had to take daily atudooB thought for their health and effioieney. 
Major Oavagnari was ignocant ot these matters, and indifferent to 
them. Altogether absorbed in his own schemes, he seems never to 
have asked himself — " Is the 2iid Division strong enough in num- 
bers, strong enough in health, to be able to spare a thousand, or two 
thousand, men lor a week, or a fortnight, or a month, or whatever the 
length of time neceesaiy to ooonpy tlie Baser and Bara Valleys unlU 
att opposiHtm tBOianendf** And what were the objects which he 
deemed sufficiently important to justify him in weakening tiie com- 
munications of an Army, and doubling the work of overtaxed troops ? 
The Expeditions were intended to httng about the submission of the 
Zakka Khel, to avenge (nOragea commiUed hy them dwring a period 0/ 
ovar half a century" and to strengthen the Political Ofliccr's arrange- 
ments with the Khyber Afridis. It is not too much to say that no 
man who had to bear both the political and the military responsibility 
for his aotioos, would have engaged in either Expedition on any such 
grounds. Feeling the heavy pressure of the present, he would have 
had no room in his mind for the petty offences of the past, and he would 
have trusted to severe and summary measures in the Kliyber to keep 
the Zakka Khel and all the robber tribes in order. What was really 
wanted to eheok their iaid8--flad beyond this there was no need for 
their submission to go — ^was not punitive expeditions to Bazar or Bara, 
or any other valley whose inhabitants liad a natural hereditary 
tendency to possess themselves of other people's camels ; but sufficient 
rqpiments in the Pass to make oamel-iaiding an altogether dangerous 
am u sem e nt. Yet General Ifaude, from whom so much was expected, 
naked in vain for a regiment to replace the 81st Foot which he had had 
to send back to India " saturated with malaria." Political Officers 
are useful and necessary to furnish the General to whose force they are 
attached, with information and advice, supposing them to know the 
oountiy in which war is being waged, better than he doee^ and to act as 
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intermediaries between liim and its inhabitants ; but when it comes to 
military measures, great or small, only he who will be held accountable 
lor theu faUuro, should they fail, cao jiuUy be investod wi^ power 
to initiate, control, and end them. There may be safety in many coun- 
sellon, but there is nothing but weakness and blundering to be got 
out of many heads, in the tield, a Commander should be an autocrat ; 
if a bad one, the remedy is not to give him a oiYilian, what is wome, 
a comparatively junior BGlitary Officer as his master, but to recall him, 
and put a better man in his place. 

The second point raised by the Bazar Expeditions is the wisdom of 
taking the Khyber tribes into some form of alliance with the Indian 
Ck>vemment. Major Oavagnari seems to have been fairly satisfied 
with the arrangements made with them, bat they amounted to vefy 
little, and the good got out of them could have been obtained in a much 
simpler and cheaper way. Had there been a really efficient British 
Force between Dakka and Peshawar, there would have been no need 
lor this elaborate system of holding tiie passes throi^ their own 
tribes, a system which kept them constantly on the skirts of the army, 
and gave them the opportunities of thieving, under pretext of pro- 
tecting. An extra British or Native regiment would have been 
worth far more to the safety of Browne's communications than three 
hundred and thirty-five Jeaailchies, and a handful of trsaoherous 
Ghowkidara. 

The third point which the Bazar Expeditions suggest for considera- 
tion, is the question why the Government which subordinated a General 
Commanding in the field to a Political Officer, and trusted so blindly 
to that Officer's judgment and knowledge that it took no trouble to 
form any opinion as to the justice and good sense of his schemes, but 
actually desired General Maude to attack Chura — a friendly village* — 
or any other iocahty at Ins bidding — why this Government did not 

* 8m CliAptcr V. 
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choose the best man so fill so invidious a position. It is impossible 
that the Viceroy and his Council should not have known that Mr. 
Donald Maonabb was, ci aU men living in India at that time, the one 
most oonvenant with Border afitairs, and possessed of moat influence 
with the Border Tribes. He was a civilian of long ezperienoe, of ripe 
judgment — too well known in India to require to advertise himself 
by showy undertakings ; too well known to the Af ridis to need to fear 
that, in him» moderation and patience could be mistaken for weakneea 
and timidity. U General Maude was to have a superior, that superior 
should have been the Civilian Commissioner of Peshawar, not the 
Military Deputy Commissioner, with his soldier's instincts still strong 
within him, and no military responsibility to hold them in check ; 
a man whom Lord Lytton's favour had suddenly raised into notice, 
and who was, not unnaturally, eager to achieve such personal dis* 
tinction as should justify his elevation. Then why was Mamabb left 
at Peshawar, and Cavagnari appointed Political Officer in theKhyber ? 
The answer is not far to B&ek, Macnabb was known to disagree with 
the Afghan policy of the Viceroy, whibt Cavagnari was its enthusiaB^ 
supporter. So the comparatively untried man went to the front, 
and the tried man wasn kept in the background, till tlie former having 
brought the Government face to face with danger, the latter was asked 
to conjure it away. Fortunately, Macnabb's services were not re- 
quired ui Bazar, and it was only in April, when Cavagnari was sent 
to Gandamak to negotiate a treaty with Yaknb Khan, that the manage- 
nient of affairs in the Khyber fell into the liaiids of the man who ought 
to have been entrusted with them from the beginning. 

Lastly, it is worth noting that these Bazar Expeditions, though 
avowedly punitive in theur nature, and directed against a tribe that 
really had been guilty of offences against us, were not stained by any 
acts of wanton cruelty. The reports both of General Maude and of 
Captain Tucker bear witness to the fact that, where the destruction 
of villages is spoken of, nothing more was meant than the blowing up 
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of the towers which are their defence. The only houses burned were 
those to which the inhabitants themselves set fire ; and, though large 
stores of booaa and grain were destroyed, or seized for the use of the 
troops, there was none of that injuring of froit-tiees and blowing up 
of weflB which inflict permanent injniy on a district. Judged both 
from the political and the military standpoint, there should have been 
no Bazar Expeditions ; but since they were undertaken, it is a satis- 
faction to be able to say ol them, that they were oondnoted in a manner 
which reflects no discredit on the humanity ol the authorities oon- 
oemed. 
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CHAPTER XVIU 
Alarms and Excursions 

The reports of the 28th of Januaiy, which had ohliged Sir 8. Browne 

to ask for tlic return of Tytlcr's Forco. were of a very clis(juiotiiig nature. 
Mohmands and Bajauris were aaid to have {rat« rtii/.ed ; the Mir 
Akhor, asBiBted by local muUaB, was preoohing a Jehad amongBt the 
ShinwarisandOhilzais;^ whilst the Lagmani had already given proof 
ci their ill-will by firing on British reconnoitring parties. On the 2nd 
of February came news that twenty thousand armed Mohmandn and 
other tribesmen had been actually seen in the mountainous country 
near the Kunar River, and that the friends of the headmen oaptured 
at Sheigarfa were inciting them to attack Jellalabad. Al; first, Browne 
contented himself with sending out reconnoitring parties in all direc- 
tions, and with strengthening his own position wliicli was far from 
strong — ^for a cluster of villages commanded his commissariat lines, and 

* " T}io Ohilzais may, rouglily spenkintr, \yo said to inluibit the country 
bounded by Khelat-i-Ghilzui and Poli on tho south, tho Gvdkoh range on the 
west, the Suliman on the east and the Kabul River on the north. In many places 
Ihey overflow these boundaries, as to the east, they oome down into tb» tribu- 
taries of the Gknnal, and, on the north, they in many places oroflB the Kabul River 
end mctend to the east, along its ooons^ at Isait as far as Js H a l a bad . This 
country is about 300 miles long and 100 miles bioad in its southeni ptNrtiont and 
35 miles in the northern." (SiR Charles Macoreoor.) 

Broadfoot estimated the number of tlio Gliilzai.s at 100,000 families, and 
Mas8on put down their fighting fitrength at 36,000 to 50,000 men. On the 
approach of danger the men huutily gather together tlieir flocks, take up strong 
positions on the hills behind atone walls, and fight well, their women-folk bring- 
ing thsm aounanition, food and water, and not infreqosntly fighting by tbsir 
aide. 
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gpwdenB which might affoid good shelter to an enemy, lay between 
his camp and the town ; but the time had come for aaetiming the 

offensive when, on tho 6th, Captain W. North, who commanded the' 
Sappers at Gidi Kacli, on the right bank of the Kabul River, ten miles 
from Jellalabad, telegraphed that, on the opposite bank, five thousand 
footmen and fifty horsemen had passed within eye-shot of that post. 
The British Commander's plans were quickly made, and, very early next 
day, he sent out Macpherson, with four guns, Hazara Mountain Bat- 
tery, and twelve hundred men, consisting of one troop 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 11th Bengal Lancers, one wing 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
one wing 4tii Gurkhas, one wing 20tfa Punjab lofantiy, and two com- 
panies 1st Sikh Infantry, to attack the nuders. At the same lime, he 
despatched Colonel Charles Gough to watch the fords at Ali Boghan, 
with two guns F. C. Royal Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, and one of the 11th Bengal Lancers, and ordered Tytler, with 
three guns 11-9 Royal Artillery, a squadron of the Guide Gavalry, and 
a wing of the l-17th Foot to move up the river from Basawal to CSiar- 
deh, opposite Goshta, through wliich place the enemy were known to 
have passed, with a view to intercepting them, should they try to 
retrace their steps. 

MacpherBon crossed the Kabul River by the new trestle bridge, and 
sent forward his Cavalry, supported by the 20th Punjab Infantry, to 
seize some high groimd on the further side of the Kunar river, with the 
object of surprising the Mohmands and cutting off their retreat from 
Sheigarh and the ndghbouring villages ; their advance, however, was 
checked by numerous irrigation-channels and retarded by the boggy 
nature of the ground. * and when, at last, the river was reached, its 
channel proved to be so wide, its current so swift, that the Commanding 
officer wisely decided not to attempt to cross it in the dark. In the 
intflfrval, the Infantry, unencumbered by baggage and doolies which, 

* Afany of the mounted men slipped into the bog and were with difficulty 
drawn out again. 
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under a strong escort, had been left to follow, oame up, and at dawn 
the whde Foroe wae thrown acroBB the stream — ^not without many aooi- 
dents, though none of them, fortunately, of a fatal character ; * but 

the enemy had got wind of its approach, and had disapjK'ared, leaving 
only a few men to cover their retreat. The lOtli Huflsars, with their 
Martini-Heniy oarbines, got a few shots at tills rear-guard, whose 
position was betrayed by the Ottering of its weapons, and Major E. J. de 
Lautour*8 mountain-guiM didodged another small party from a higher 
peak beyond ; but the main body had secured too good a start to be 
overtaken, and so the Cavalry, after a pursuit of some miles, turned 
back, and joined by the guns and the 1st Sikhs, returned the same day 
toJellalabad. The rest of the lufsntry bivouacked in a raging north 
wind, and the next morning Macpherson himself superintended its 
re-passage of the K.un&r Kiver, which was again effected without loss 
of life, though several men were earned off their feet, and many ren- 
dered nearly insensible by the intense oold of waten which flow direct 
from the great glaciers of the Hindu Rush. 

As the tribesmen retired by a different route from that by which 
they had advanced, neither Tytler's nor Cough's co-operation was 
required; but the former^s column came in for its share of difficulties, 
for, after marching down to Chaideh in the dark, and crossing three 
channels of the Kabul River, it was brought to a standstill by a fourth, 
which was too deep for the Infantry and guns. Major Battye, with the 
Cavalry, however, managed to get over, and reconnoitred to the foot 
of the hills, three miles away. No enemy was met with, but it was dis- 
covered that, the previous day, the invaders had attacked a group 
of villages called Maya, lying to the west of Goshta, one of which they 
had burneil after killing and w»)ii riding a score of its defenders, a son 
of the Chief being among the dead* 

The danger that had threatened Sir S. Browne's Forces had been for 

* Three carnp-fulluuers und some mules that were carried away and reported 
druwaed, were nubeequeiitly recovered and reeuscitated. 

0 
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a short time very grave, for later information left no doubt that the 
Mohmmd raid was part of a scheme for an attack upon Jellalabad, 
planned by the Mir Akhor, in which the Mohmands and Bajanriea, 
the Ghikais, Shinwaris and Kujianis were to have taken part. The 
death of its author, who was accidentally killed before it could be 
put into execution, led to it.s abandonment, and Macpherson's Expedi- 
tion broke op, for the time, the confederacy of the tribes, and reUeyed 
the pressnre on Jellalabad and its eommnnioations. Other tnmUes, 
however, soon cropped up. AzmatnOa, the chief of the northern section 
of the CJhilzais, was reported to be busy in the populous and fertile 
Lagman Valley, arranging for a fresh rising, and on the 22nd of Febru- 
aiy, Jenkins, with a small column, penetrated into and reconnoitred 
it for a distance of thirty miles. Crowds of armed men were seen, bat 
• they kept beyond the range of the British rifles, and though a number 
of headmen were seized and carried off as hostages for the good be- 
haviour of their respective clans, Azmatulla and the Lagman Cliief 
made good their escape. The intelligence that the eldest son of the 
AirhifcfMi of Swat, with a following of five thoosand men, had entered 
Lalpura territory, and was trying to induce Mahomed Shah Khan to 
maki' e oiiinion cause with him and the Afridis against the British, was 
not re-assuring ; nor yet, the news that Yakub Khan was working 
hard to re*constitute the Afglian Army, and that the seven thousand 
Gavaliy and twelve thousand Infantry, with sixty guns, abeady oon- 
centrated in and about Kabul and Ghaani, were in high spirits and 
eager to avenge the defeats of Ali Masjid and the Peiwar. 

Kach of these reports, emanating, as they all did, from Native 
souroes, was accepted with large deductions ; but, even after due allow- 
ance had been made for intentional, or natural exaggeration, the 
cumulative effect of so many was to add heavily to the burden of oaie 
home by the British Commander, and to the labours and fatigues of 
Ills troops ; yet, as if the dangers inevitably attendant on an occupation 
of tribal territory were not sufficiently numerous, the passion of the 
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8mt^f Depnrtment for adding to its knowledge of the topography of 

the country, gratuitouBly provoked others. Mr. G. B. Scott and his 
aaustanta when sla tching near Michni Fort, on the ^26th of Febru- 
aiy, wero fiercely attacked by a nmnber of hilhnen, probably Moh- 
mandB. Soott, though a omlian, at onoe took oommand of the escort, 
consisting of twenty men of the 24th Punjab Infantry, and by his cool- 
ness and skill brought off his party, not, however, \\'itliout loss, four 
of the escort being killed and two wounded.^ Three weeks later, a 
similar inoideDt occurred in Shinwari territoiy. A survey parly, in 
diaige of Oaptain E. P. Leaoh, escorted by a troop of the Guide GavaJliy, 
under lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton, and a Company of the 45th 
Sikhs, coiiiinanded by Lieutenant F. M. Barclay, started on the 16th 
of March from Barikab, a British post midway between Baaawal and 
JeUalabad, and encamped for the night near the village of Ghilgasai. 
The next morning, leaving half his infantry and a hiw sabres to guard 
his camp. Leach pushed on to a hill lying about four miles to the south. 
On the further side of tliis hill, there is a group of villages called Mai- 
danak, the inhabitants of which were thrown into a state of the wildest 
excitement at sight of the survey parfy and its escort. Swarming out 

* ** Hie Patikaos have an invatorate hatred of the amveyor. They have an 
idea that GtovMiiment eendt a surveyor first, then an army. This ia not the only 
*,inrMi that Ifr. Soott has been placed in the same predicament. In August 1868, 

when surv'oyingthe *P»«*g*«^ Valley, he was attacked by a large body of Cis-Tndos 
Swatifl. He was occompnnitHl by a small I'scort of Dw 2nd Punjab Infantry 
(5th Gurkhas ?), who behaved in tlic ni<ist gallant manner, and though haras^d 
for many miles by sieveral hiuidrud^ of hilhnen, he succeeded in beating them off 
and reached camp at Oghi without lose, thou^ not without casualties. The 
men of the escort received substantial rewards ; the Non-oonunissioned Offloer 
hi charge was decorated withtheOiderof Merit, and Mr. Soott received the wann 
acknowledgsmsnta of the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence. It was rumooNd that 
he was recommended for the Victoria Cross, but there wore difficulties in the way 
whicli proved insuperable." {Times Correnpondent, 8tli uf March, 1879.) The 
Sepoys on occanion refu'WHl to leave Scott when he urged tlieni to secure 
their own safety by abandoning liini. The retreat to Ogiu lasted several days. 
— H.B.H. 
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of their honses Migiy bees, thej niade • rath for some 

tli»t oommaiided the eminence occupied by the intmden. In vain 

the Malik of Cliilgazai was despatched to calm and reassure them, 
— ^they continued firing volley after volley. Barclay soon fell, 
dangeroudy wounded, and Leach, anBuming command, ordered the 
handful of Infantry to fall back on theCavaliy which had been left 
with Hamilton at the foot of the hill. Instantly the Tillagers began 
gathering from all directions roimd the retreating troops, and one 
compact body of fifty men were advancing boldly to the attack, when 
Leach shouted to the Sikhs to fix bayonets, and, chaiging at thmr head, 
dioye back the assailants. The hesitation which fdlowed on this 
spirited counter-attack, lasted long enough to enable the survey party 
to rejoin the Cavalry ; and, when once the escort was re-united, the vil- 
lagers lost courage and ceased to pursue. Barclay succumbed to his 
wounds, and the gallant oonduot of Leach who, in the chaige, had 
received a severe cut from an Afghan knife, was brought by Sir S. 
Browne to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief , and rewarded by the 
bestowal of the Victoria Cross.^ 

Sir S. Browne, whose earnest desire it was to avoid an open rupture 
with the Shinwaiis— a powerful, well armed dan, a portion of whose 
scattered territory commanded the left flank of his communications — 
was glad that the attack on Leach's party had been so clearly unpre- 
meditated, and due to surprise and alarm as to call for no heavy punish- 
ment. Some notice he was obliged to take of it, but he instructed 
l^er, to whom he committed the task of obtaining reparation, to 
avoid bloodshed, and to use no unnecessary severity. With four guns 
uiid twelve hundred men, Tytler marched quickly to Maidanak, blew 
up the towers, levied small fines on the villagers, and, thanks to the 

^ In TOOonuModing OaptBiii Leaoh for this honour. Sir B. Btowno wrote :~ 
*' In this eaooanter Cttptdn LeadiUUedtbree or four of the enemy Unwelf, and 

he received a severe wound from an Afghan knife in the left arm. Captain 
Leech's determination and gallantry in thia affair, in attacking and driving twck 
from the last position, saved the whole party from annihilation." 
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excellence of his dispositions and to the tact shown by Captain E. R. 
GonoUy, the AaaiBtant Politioal Officer attaohied to his lorce, fetumed 
to his Headquattensfc Basawal without haying fired a shot, though, 
from all the hills around, crowds of armed tribesmen had watched his 
proceedings. It was mortifying to find that, during his short absence, 
a convoy had been waylaid and plundered near Deh Sarak by the in- 
habitants d another group of Shinwari villages, and to have to enter 
at once on a second punitive Expedition. 

Misled by his experience at Bfaidanak, Tytler, on this second occa- 
sion, took with him only seven hundred men and two guns. The start 
was made at 1 aon. ; at daybreak, Mausam, the principal village of the 
ofioiding group, came into sight. At th» first glimpse he caught of 
its strong defences and commanding position, high up on a slope of the 
Safed Koh, with a great drsunage line protecting it on either side, 
Tytler understood liis mistake ; and liis anxiety deepened when he saw 
the villageiB hurrying to man the walls, and streaming through the gato 
to take up a position outside. From the high ground on which he 
had halted, he could see a troop of the 11th Bengal Lancere working 
up one of the nullahs, and in imminent danger of being cut off and over- 
whelmed. Hastily recalUng them, he waited for the rest of his Force 
to come up, and then oidered the Infantcy, under cover of the fire of 
the guns, to make a direct assault on the village, and sent Captain 
D. H. Thompson, witii the Oavahy, to surprise the villagers collected 
on a plateau beyond it. Thompson carried out his instructions with 
promptitude and skill. Taking advantage of the accidents of the ground 
to conceal his movements, he crossed the nullah, circled round to his 
right, reerossed higher up and charged down upon the enemy, ^o, 
busily engaged in firing on the finlmtiy, had taken no heed of his 
approach.' Yet, though caught at unawares, the Shinwaris fired off 
their niatchlcxks, killing two men and wounding seven, before they 
broke and fled. The pursuit was short ; horses liad no chance against 

i CaptaiB Thompeon was highly coumiended for this galJaat chargo. 
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the nimble Afghans on a st^ep hillside, and the chai^ had effected 
its pnipoBe. At sight of their friends* disoomfitun, the men within the 
▼iOage, who had hitherto offered the most desperate veeistaiioe, 
abandoned their defences and fled ; all but a single man, who, for some 
time, continued to hold one of the towers and to keep the victors at 
bay. When he had been shot down, Mft^^— was in Tytlcr's hands, 
and he at onoe blew op its towers, as well as those of Darwaaa, a 
neighboiiring viDage whose people had fired on his rear*giiaid, and 
promptly began his retreat. The moment the troops were seen to be 
retiring, the men of Mausam rallied and became, in their turn, the 
assailants. By this time, the news of the British invasion had spread 
far and wide, and large reinforcements came hnnying op, many of the 
neweomeiB being inhabitants of Maidanak, eager to avenge the punish- 
ment to which a few days previously they had had to submit. All in 
all, Tytler reckoned that on that day he had had to deal with three 
thousand tribesmen ; and, though many of them were only armed with 
matohlocks and swords, their courage and determination and their skill 
in taking shelter made them formidable foes. 80 great was the peril, 
that only a General possessing the entire confidence of his men could 
have brought them safely through it. That confidence Tytler had 
won for himself ; and, secure in the certainty that he had nothing to fear 
from panic, he 6chelonned the Cavalry on his flanks, and coolly retired 
his Infantry by alternate lines, halting the whole Force, from Ume to 
time, to hiiu^ the guns into action against the enemy, pressing in upon 
his flanks and rear with such boldness that, at one point, they came 
within eighty yards of the troops. This running fight was maintained 
for nearly ten miles until, cm high ground under the walls of Pesh 
Bolak, Tytler*8 men found safety, and the enemy drew off into the 
adjacent hills. In tliis expedition the British loss was only two killed 
and twelve wounded, but the Shinwaris buried one hundred and sixty 
men the following day, and they must have had at least three hundred 
wounded. I^ler had only been twenty-four hours away from his 
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Headqnaiten, and yet, in th«t brief interval, men of tbe same tribe 

had made a serious raid on his communications, in which two men of 
the 17th Foot were killed, and forty-four camels carried oQ. 

Obssbvation 

Tytler'e odomn was badly constituted, as well as dangeroody 
weak. In addition to the guns, it consisted of detachments drawn 

from nu less than six regiments : — 

llth Bengal Lanoen ... 1 sqaadran* 

18th B«iig«l LeiMseca ... 1 troop. 

1/5 Foot S tnmipanitw. 

l/17th Foot 2 companies. 

27th Punjab Infantry • . • J a company. 

2nd Gurkhaa ^ a comptuiy. 

The system of mixing np men of a variety ol i^giments is vioioos 
in principle, as, so oonstitnted, a Force lacks cdiesion owing to the 

multiplication of Commanding Officers, and the fact that the different 
units have not been accustomed to work together. This faulty 
ofganization was of frequent oooonenoe during the war, on all three 
lines of advance. Sometimes it was unavoidable when, as in the ease 
midsr review, the troops destined for an Expedition were scattered 
on the line of communication, though a better disposition of them 
on that hne, with a view to such a contingency, might have been 
made. In the Peninsular War, the role was that a company, or a 
troop, was to be regarded as the smallest unit for detached duty, and, 
if any increase was necessary, sucli increase was not to be lees than the 
prescribed unit, la Afghanistan, the Indian (Jovcnnncnt was making 
war with inadequate armies, for neither Browne nor Maude was strong 
enough to form the moveable columns which should have been stationed 
at Jamrud, Lundi Kotal and Basawal, ready to move at a moment's 
notice, and they wore driven to the dangerous expedient of weakening 
the posts guarding their communications, and getting up scratch Forces 
whenever an emeigenoy arose. 
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The Invasion of Khost 

ATTACK ON BRITISH CAMP AT MATUM 

If ihe oooditkm of affMis in the Khyber «t the beginning of the yen 

1879, was unsatisfactory, tliat in the Kuram was distinctly worse. 
Browne had in Peshawar, distant only a few miles from the Afghan 
frontier, a real base; Roberts's true base was at Bawal Pindi, 171 
miles from Thai, and Thai was again 82 miles from the British oat- 
post at Afi Khel. No river broke the oommnnioations off the former ; 
those of the latter were cut by the Kuram and tlie Indus, the flooding 
of either of which streams would bring his Force face to face with 
starvation, since there were no local supplies to count upon, and no 
reserve of food had been accumulated in the valley.^ The weather, 
though exceptionally dry, was very severe, and the health of the troops 
had suffered ho grievously from exposure and fatigue that, although 
a large convoy of sick and wounded had left for India on the 2nd of 
December, a week later there were no fewer than five hundred and 

^ "My CVmunisaaiy-Ctaieral reported to me thai only a few days' proviri«» 
for the ttoqpe remained in hand, and that it ww jmpoeeiMe to lay in «ny veeerve 
nnluM more treneport could be provided. About this Poeenro, I wae vety anxtous, 

for the roads might become temporarily impassable from the riaing of the rivan, 

after the heavy rain to be expected about Christmas. Contractors were de- 
spatched to all parts of the country to procure eainels, and I suggested to Govern- 
ment tliat pack-bullocks should Iw Imuyht at Mir/apur and railed up country, 
which suggestion being acted upon, tlio danger of the troops iiaving to go hungry 
WMWvdedoff.** (Forty-Om Ytan in India, p. 155.) 
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twenty-lour offioera and men in hoq^tal. Great diffioolty had been 
experienced in getting together the oamels required for the above- 
named convoy, and a large proportion of the regimental transport 
and of the animals inceaeantly engaged in provisioning the scattered 
nnits of the Army, was non-efieotive.^ The new road by wliioh the 
dooble oroering of the Knnun Biver would be avoided, was etiU nn- 
finished ; and the old road, from end to end, was infested by Mangals 
and Zymukhts, who hung on the flanks and rear of the troops in 
movement, and murdered stragglers and carried off camels from 
under the very walls of Thai ; evon the fiiendly Turis were euapeoted 
of plundering whenever they had the chance.* Thus every oiroum- 
stance connected with (lie Kuram Field Force, pointed to the need of 
consolidating the position it had won before calUng upon it to extend 
the sphere of its operations ; but the restless activity of its Commander 
oould so iU brook delay that, within three weeks of his return to the 
Kuram from reconnoitTing the Shutaigardan, he had concentrated 
two thousand and eighty-two men, with eight guns, and transport 
amounting to fifteen hundred and thirty-nine camels and five hundred 

* In six months the Kuram Field Force lost 8,828 out of 10,861 hired camels, 
besides a large number belonging to the Qovemment." {Commissariat Kctvrn 
of Oam€t Cfaniaget Ktiram Field Force.) " The position of the camp at Kuram 
. . . was not suited to keeping oamels in a faeolthy eonditiop. The diwtunfftt 
of the nearest range of hilb where brushwood, which would do for their food, was 
found, was about seven miles, and the camels had thua to walk fourtaan milea, 
there and back, to their feeding grovmd daily ; the cold, added to their change of 
diet, was trying to their constitutions, and the damage wliich was done in a few 
weeks at tiie commencement of the campaign from tliese causes, which were 
evident, and from other causes, which may not have been so clear, materially 
afieotad the movements of the Force later on." ( Wilh $he Kuram Field Force, by 
Mi^or Oolquhoun, p. 150.) 

s ** Our line of oommunieatioiia waa omiataatly harawad by raidera, eoim^ 
were continually threatened, outposts fired into and talegnqdi wirea ontb Hie 
smallness of my force made it difTicuIt for me to deal with these troubles, so I 
applied to the Commander-in-Chief for the wing of the 72ik1 Highlanders left at 
Kohat and the oth l*unjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to join me at Kuram.** 
{Forty-One Years m Indian p. 164.) 
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•ad aizty-fiTe mvlM,^ at Hadr Fir, uid had completed the ch«^ in 
the distrUratioii of the troops to be kit behind in the Kunm, lendered 

necessary by the withdrawal of a large part of its garriBOO. 

TABUS SHOWING CONSTITUTION OF THE KHOST EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCE 

No. i Moimtain Battery. 

No* 8 Monntdm Battery. 

1 Sqiutdnm 10th HoMaia. 

3 Troops 0th Bengal Cavalry. 

200 men of the 72n<l Highlandam. 

2l8t Punjab Infantry. 

28th FuDjab Infantry. 

TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE TROOPS IN THE KURAM. 

JANUARY, 1»7» 

Thai. 

3 Quae F.A. Royal Hone Artillery. 
I Troop fith Punjab Cavalry. 

1 Compnny Stii Foot. 
Wing 29th Punjab Infantry. 

Habb PXk 
3 Gone F.A. Royal Horee Artillery. 

3 Tiroopa 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

1 Cnriipfiny 8th Foot. 
Wing 29lh Punjab Infantry. 

DaSWAZA Pa88 

sard Pioneers road-ouUdng between Kuram Forte and Hasir 
Fir. 

FOBT KTT&AM 

1 Tiroop 12th Bengal Gavelry. 
1 Oompany 72nd Highlandew. 
5th Qurkliaa. 

1 "Total Regimental Carriage, whioh indoded aiok and non-effective 
attached to the Kiiram Field Force on January 1, 1879 : 1267 oamele, and 1169 
mules." (AHsisttint Adjutant-GonerHrs Return.) Of theee, 630 oamels and 666 
mulee were absorbed by the Khost Expedition. 
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PnWAB KOTAL AND VlCUTlTY 
3 Guns C-3 Royal Artillery. 
1 Squadron r2th Bengal Cavalry. 

Wing 8th Foot. 

3 Companios 72nd Higlilanders. 
1 Compauy Sappers aad Bfineca. 
Total stcengfeh : ff,6M OfBoen and Men, and 6 guns. 

No maps of Khost, or of the district lying between it and the Kuram, 
were in esdstenoe/ but from Native aonrces it had been aeoertained 
that tiie distance betweoi the startiog-pcHnt and the goal of the 
expedition was only thirfy-five miles, divided into four stages : — 

Hazir Fir Jaji Maidan 11 mileB. 

Jaji Maieliiii to Balk 10 „ 

Balk to Khubi 6 

KhnU to Mattm 8 

and Captain F. S. Carr, vvlio had reconnoitred the road for fifteen 

miles, reported that it ran through fairly open country, and was 

praotioable for Gavaky. No organized resistanoe was expected on 

the way, and Mahomed Akram Khan, the Afghan Governor of Khost, 

had signified his readiness to hand over the administration and the 

revenue records of the valley to (Joiioral Roberts as soon as the latter 

could take charge of them, in return for an assurance tliat he liimself 

shouhl be free either to return at once to Kabul, or to take up his 

residence in India till the war should have come to an end. 

Preceded by a squadron of the 10th Hussars with flanking parties 

furnished by the 5th Punjab Cavalry, the troops designed to add 

Khost to the British Empire, left Uazir Pir, at 9 a.m. on the 2nd of 

January, 1S70, and pitched their camp early in the afternoon in the 

rice-fields that surround the cluster of villages known as Jaji liaidan — 

the plain of the Jajis — whose inhabitants brought in plentiful supplies 

of milk, fowls, etc. 

' "The Khost country had till this time been represented on the map bya 
blank Hpace. The streams whi«di ran into the Kureun River at Hazir Pir were 

just timrkivl at their tMnbouolitire.s o.s tlie road.s by which the Amir*0 Sirdacs went 
to collect the revenue." (Major Colquliouu, p. 181.) 
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The seoond day's ooMroh proved more tijring : fint, a network 
of aniaU irrigpi^ttoii-caoala bo hampered and hindered (he moyementB 
of the transport that it was noon before the rear-guard gotclear d the 

camping ground ; next, followed a long, steep, slippery descent, 
strewn with boulders and cut by water-courses, where the ice lay five 
to six inches thick ; and, b^ond this, the valley was shut in to the 
souUi, by a belt of rugged hills, four miles in depth, the path through 
which was so rou^ and broken that the 23rd Pioneers, who had been 
temjwrarily withdrawn from road-making in the Darwaza Pass, to 
smooth and widen the track leading into JUioet, had hard work to 
render it practicable for camels. 

Hearing on the northern side of this belt that Miwigfrla had been 
seen in the neighbourhood, and feeling sure that it would be impossible 
to get the whole of his Force through the passses before dark, Roberts 
parked his supply-convoy near the village of Dhani, and leaving the 
rear-guard to protect it through the night, moved cautiously forward 
with tiie main body. No opposition was met with, and the troops, 
having threaded their way through the hiUs, passed down a wide 
drainage channel to Balk, a group of villages like those at Jaji 
Maidan, situated in a perfectly flat, cultivated plain. Here, there was 
a day's halt to give time for the supply-convoy to come up, and to 
rest the camels, which were already in miserable plight.* During this 
halt, a Non-commissioned Officer of the 28th Punjab Infantry was 
murdered within fifty yards of the camp sentries. The murderer 
escaped, but, fortunately for the villagers, there was stroqg reason to 
identify him with a man who, sometime before, had been flogged at 

* " On the next day, the 4th, wc wrro obliged to halt, owing to the done-up 
coadition of the baggage-animals, and to allow the convoy and troope left behind 
the evening before to oome up. When these arrived, wtddh woe about noon, the 
camels looked totally unfit to go another step, and a good many died the same 
night.** (Sargeon R. Qillham-Thomsett's Kokat, Kwam and Kho&t, p. 161.) 
Tbe same writer mentions having seen ** lovely, isir ehildien hi Balk." 
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Hadr Pir, and who, quite recently, had been heard to threaten to 
avenge the deaths of four Natives, hanged under revolting circum- 
Btances for killing some camp-iollowers in the Darwaza Paas.^ 

On the fith, the maroh was reaomed, troops and baggajse moying 
on a broad front, through open oountiy, to tiio Kam Khoet River, 
which, owing to the absence of the winter rains, they had little dilB* 
culty in crossing. At Khubi, on the southern bank, wliere the Force 
halted for the night. General Roberts and Colonel Wateriield, his 
political adviser, had an interview with the Governor of Khost, who 
came to renew in person the promises already made by him in writmg. 
Next morning the Force marched for Matun in three ooltmms, and, 
at the outset, in open order, the Infantry stretching right across a 
ilat boggy phiin' three miles in width ; then, as the valley contracted, 
drawing doser together, till, on airiving at the foot of a low range of 
hills, pierced by a track scarce wide enough to admit of the passage 
of laden beasts in single file, a complete change of formation became 
necessary. Beyond these hills, the road descended into the rich and 
peaceful Khost Valley, with its terraced rice-fields, irrigated by 
numerous channels drawn from the streams that flow down into it 
from the snnonnding mountains,' and dotted with pretty, dean, 

t ** FDor of tha priMniara wete hanged, and the fifth, who was proved to be 
a nuUer ofiBoder, warn doomed to be an eye-witoeaa of the aauM, and then 
•tripped and hoCTe-whipped« It was, indeed, a horrible aight; there atood 
the gallows — an unfinished one auvely* but looking, perimpe, more grim in ita 
aimpUoity than would be a better made one. In front and beneath the gallows 
were dug graves for the reception of the culprits ; in fact, they were actually 
being made under their very eyes." The unfini-<]ieii strurture gave way, and only 
two of the men were hungod. " Tlie other tuu mtuuUy got up and staggered 
about, and, amidst strugglmg and groaning, wore brained by the Provost- 
Saigeaiit.'* (Ibid. p. 129.) 

* "I saw two or three horsee with their riders sink suddenly down for three 
or four feet deep and have the greatest difficulty in getting up again." (Ibid. p. 
163.) 

' " On arriving at the summit of the last hill, a beautiful \'iew of the Khoat 
Valley lay beneath us, which contrasted well with the surrounding mountains. 
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whitewashed viilagee ; • smiliiig aoene, plwionnt to look upon, bat 
with fever Inrkhig in the fertile, water-logged gnmnd.^ 

Whikt the troops halted to allow the baggage to come up, the 

General, accompanied by his Political Officer, Colonel Waterfield 
and his Staff, galloped on to Matun, where tlie Governor formally 
surrendered to him the dilapidated, unsanitary fort — a square endosure 
with circular bastione at the ooraers, connected by curtain-walls a 
hundred feet long. 

With the fulfilment of his own ongageraents, Mahomed Akram*8 
power to serve the new Government of KhoHt w as exhausted, and he 
had to warn the British General that the inhabitants of the vall^, 
though peaceable enough when left to themselves, roig^t be forced 
into reaistanoe by their warlike ndghbours, whom he knew to be 
gathering in the hills, attracted by the smallness of the British Force, 
which they believed to have " been dehvered into their hands.*' ^ 
Roberts*s personal observations confirmed the ez-Goverm)r*s wamingp, 
so far as the nnoertain temper ol the people of Khoet was concerned — 
he had noticed that many Ifaliks refrained from waiting on him till 
sent for, and that some of those who had conic out to meet him had 
asked leave to return to their villages ; ^ and though, as yet, no armed 
hillmen had been sighted, he knew by this time enou|^ of their ways 
to be aware that there might be thousands of them dose at hand, for. 

The valley indeed looked very snug and peaceful. ... As we descended into 
the valley signs of agriculture became very apparent. . . . Rice . . . ia grown 
plentifully in the Khost district, and the inhabitants lay out the ground in tiers, 
one below tlie other, so that it con bo well supplied with water by a stream 
nmning along the border of eeoh tier. . . . The little white oottages, ganiidied 
as thay ware with ehany tveee, looked unoominonly pratty in the dietaoeeb'* 
(Ibid. pp. 168-69.) 

* " I discovered that there was water veiy near the surfaee of Ilia ground 
upon which we had formed our camp. . . . This, doubtless, was the cause to a 
great extent of the malarious diaeo^es which prevailed among the troope during 
our stay in tlie Kliost Valley." (Ibid. \>. 171.) 

* Major Colquhoun, p. 181); Forty-One Year$ in India, vol. ii., p. 16®. 

* Deepateh dated liatun, Khoet Vallej, Jaa. 10^ 1679. 
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in the moimtaiDs that samHuid Khoet, dwell some of the moat formid- 
able of the Independent Tribes — Mangals, with whom he had already 
made acquainanoe in the Suppari Ftas, who oonld put some eight 

thousand fighting men into the field ; Darwesh Khels, a section of tho 
powerful Waziri tribe ; and Judrana, a smaller people, but so uncouth 
and savage that Elphinatone had described them as more like bean 
than men. 

In view of the grave uncertainties that overhmig the Isst approach- 
ing night, where to place the British camp w&s an anxious question. 
The fort had, for the moment, to be left in the hands of the ex-Govemor 
and his two hundred native levies, whose loyalty was not so assured 
as to allow of taking up a position under its walls, and, in its nei^bonr* 
hood, theve was no good site. The imperative need of a large supply 
of water determined the one finally selected, which was defective 
from tlie fact that the southern side of tho camp would rest on the 
edge of a deep^ wide nullah, where the enemy might collect unobserved. 
Whilst the work of {ntohing and fortifying the camp was being pressed 
forward, Akram Khan sent in word that the Mangals were assembling 
in large numbers ; that sonic of the Khont people had joined them ; 
and that an attack on tho British position might be looked for after 
dark. On receipt of this message the British General sent for the 
headmen of all the adjacent villages, and curtly informed them that 
they and their iellow-villagerB would incur severe punishment if any 
hillmen were found next day within their boundaries. The terrified 
Maliks hurried away to see what they could do to avert the evils 
hjmging ovor their homes, and returned before midnigl^ bringing word 
that the Mangals had promised to leave the valley, and offeriog them- 
selves as hostages for the good faith of theur own people.^ Their 
presence was some guarantee for tiie safety of the camp, and every 
precaution had been taken for its protection — rille-pita dug, sentries 
doubled, strong pickets placed on either flank, each with two guns ; 

*■ Despatch, January 10, 1879. 
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nevertheless, the Infantry lay down with their arms beside them, and 
the Oavaliy stood aJl night at their saddled horses* heads.^ 

Next morning Roberts sent ont some of the Maliks to ascertain 

the position of affairs, and the news that they brought back was very 
disquieting : — the M^ngala who, the previous evening, had pledged 
themsdves to leave the valley, had, indeed, started for their homes, 
bat» on meeting crowds of thmr kinaColk streaming down from the 
hills, had tamed back, and all Khost, with the exception of the 
villages nearest to the Britisli position, was now swariuing with armed 
men. At the time, it seemed strange that the camp should have 
remained unmolested during the night, but it was discovered later 
that, trusting in their numerical superiority, and believing that by 
daylight they could more easily compass ^e total destruction of the 
British Force, the tribesmen had deliberately put off attat king till 
morning ; * when Roberts, who was not the man to wait inactive 
whilst dangers thickened round him, forestalled them by himself 
assuming the offensive. 

The General^s first step was to despatch a troop of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry under Major J. C. Stewart, accompanied by Captain F. S. Carr, 
to test by a reeonnalssanoe the truth of the Malik's report. Three 
miles from camp, the party came upon fifteen hundred to two thousand 
tribesmen, and as m the face of so formidable a body there was nothing 
to be done but to retire, Stewart having sent off a messenger to ask for 
assistance fell back slowly, till the appearance of Hugh Gough, at 
the head of two hundred and fifty troopers, turned the tables on the 
Mangels, who# quickly dispersing, made a rush for tiie hills. The 
Cavalry, admirably handled, gallantly followed them up,* and ssising 

^ Telegram to Standard, dated January 7th, 1879. 
' Desaptch of January 10, 1879. 

* ** A troop of tho Mb PmiJeb Osvslry made a brilUs&t obargo up a hill id 
the oontre of the enemy's poriHoti, and npkUy dJunounting^ oommonoed to 
hsnn Hum hi their ntraat. TUodMigekWhidiwaB pwnwmslly led by Major B. 
WiUiilliS, struck me> aa one of the most gallant episodes in Cavalry Varf are I had 
ever seon." (Bxigadior-CtooMaTH. Qough'a Report, dated 9th Januacy, 1879.) 
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oommanding podtioos with dismounted men, tenaciously held their 
ground, till the arrival off Colonel J. Hudson, with the 28th Punjab 

Infantry, and of Major Swinley's mountain-guns, compelled the tribes- 
men to retreat to still more inaccessible heiglits. Acting in accordance 
with instructions received from General Roberts, Qough at once with- 
drew the whole Force, covering its slow, steady retiiement by the fire 
of the mountain-guns, and holding hisGavaliy in readiness to ohaige 
should the enemy venture down into open ground. 

Whilst one body of Mangala was drawing away a largo part of the 
British Force, other bodies had stolen so secretly into the hitherto 
unoooupied villages that no one in camp suspected their piroziniity ; 
even the hurried return of some camel drivers, who had been set 
upon, robbed of their camels, and one of their number killed, only half 
a mile from the British position, awakened so little suspicion of the 
true state of things that, about 1 p.m., Roberts rode out with his Staff 
to see how Gongh had fared, leaving Colonel Barry Drew in charge 
with orders to stand on the defensive till he, the Genecal, shotdd 
return. Hardly had Roberts and liis party disappeared from view, 
than large numbers of armed men ^ were seen to issue from the villages 
lying north-west of the British position, and to gatiier in dense masses 
in firant of the nearest of them. The troops remaining in camp after 
the departure of the 28th Punjab Infantry and practically of the whole 
of the Cavalry, were too few in number to admit of any being held in 
reserve, but each side of the camp was adecjuately protected — the 
eastern, by a wing of the 21st Punjab lufantzy and two guns, No. 1 
Mountain Batteiy, under Major F. H. CoUis, the southern, by the 
remaining guns of the Mountain Batteiy and the other wing of the 
21st, under Captain J. G. T. Carruthers, the northern and western sides, 
by the 72nd Highlanders, under Lieutenant- Colonel W. H. J. Clarke 
^and the enemy, though bold and wary, never had a chance of deliver- 

^ Four thouscuid, according? to Sir Hugh Gough. See artiol* eatitl«d " Old 
M«moriee," in Pall M<M Magazine for June, 1898, p. 207. 

P 
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ing the intended assault. On the east^ Captain Mofgan's gons wean 
quickly at work dropping shells into their midst, and as they streamed 

away southward, Captain Kennedy, witli a liandful of troopers, 
dashed out to cut them off, but was pulled up by the nullah that lay 
between him and them, and had to recognise that he was too weak to 
attempt to recapture the stolen camels, which could be seen moving 
away in a northerly direction . Meantime, a genera! fodDade had broken 
out from the Afglian Cavalry Lines beside the fort. Protected by the 
fire of the guns, a detachment of HighlanderB and of Punjab Infantry, 
commanded by CSaptain N. J. Spens, soon drove the Mangals from 
their cover, but only for them to find fresh shelter in villages Just out 
of range. The fort, so far as could be seen, was not occupied by the 
enemy, but from its roof tlie Governor's levies watched the fight, 
ready, should the attack on the British camp succeed, to come to 
the aid d the tribesmen, with whom they weie suspected of having 
communicated during the preceding night by 'means of vivid 
flames, which, from time to time, had been seen to burst forth on tlie 
rani}>artH. 

At 2.30 p.m., the General, having returned to find his camp intact, 
but the Mangals still in possession of the ground on three sides of it, 
gave orders to carry all the villages Ipng to the east and south of the 

British position, and to plunder and bum them as a punishment to 
their inhabitants for having admitted the hillmen within their walls ; 
but to spare thoee to westward, which had not been occupied by the 
enemy, and where, early in the day, camp-followeis had been wanied 
of danger.^ Barry Drew, at the head of the 72nd Highlanders, and 
a wing of the 2l8t Punjab Infantry. d?ove out the defenders of the 
eastern villages and followed them uj) to the foot of the liills, three 
miles away, whilst two gnns and the other wing of the 2l8t cleared 
the southern viUages, from the back of one of which a huge body of 
tribesmen was seen to issue. Roberts instantly ordered Captain 

1 Despatch of Januaiy 10th, 1879. 
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J. C. Stewart, who, with thirty men of the 5th Punjab Cavaby, had 
accompanied him back to camp, to charge, and, in answer to a qneation 
pat to him by that Officer, directed him not to bnrden himself with 

prisoners. The sowars, dashing forward, overtook the enemy in a 
nullah, and drove them, with a loss of some sixty killed and wounded, 
up its broad, stony bed, till, in a village on its further bank, the 
fugitives found temporary shelter, and, opening fire on their pursuers, 
obliged them to withdraw out of range. The respite, however, was 
short ; reinforcements of Infantry were already coming up, at sight 
of which the hillmen made a rush for another village beyond a second 
ravine. An attempt to intercept them proved partially successful. 
Eighty or ninety, cut off from their comrades, ran back to the refuge 
they had just deserted, and, after considerable hesitation, were induced 
to lay down their arms and give themselves up. The Military Officers 
on thespot, would have let them go, but Colonel Waterfield, discovering 
that they were Waadris, decided to have them taken into camp, where 
Roberts placed them in chai^ of the 21st Punjab Infantry, to be 
kept in captivity till ransomed by their tribe.' In addition to these 
prisoners, the enemy had, at least, eighty men killed and wounded in 
the course of the day, while the British casualties were only three 
killed and four wounded->an extraordinary disproportion ; * but whea 
Major Colquhoun, in his narrative of the Khost Expedition, declarep 
that " not a man turned on the small handful of troops who were 
carrying fire and sword into their villages,'* he misses the true 
explanation of the tribesmen's apparent cowardice. It was just 
because the villages were not their own, thatllangals and Waziris — 
the latter, perhaps, the bravest of all the Pathan tribes — abandoned 
them to their fate, and recognizing that their attack upon the British 

^ FkvUMiM&taiy Paper of 17ih June, 1871^ pvooeedingi of Major^O«iMffal 
Hoborte bk Khost on 7th and 8th of January, 1879. 

t ** Our casualties were very small indeed, which was no doubt due to tbo 
inferior weapons of the enemy, and to the longer riin«?o of oura." (£oAa<, Kuram 
and Khost, p. 190, by Surgeon K. GiUam Thomsett.) 
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eamp had failed, hurried back to the hills to devise fresh sohemes for 
driving its occnpants from the valley. Tlie people into ^ose homee 

fire and sword were carried, were really men of unwarlike disposition 
and habits, accustomed to look to the Afghan troope quartered in 
their midst, for protection agpunst the yeiy tribesmen who, having 
ooeioed them into a contest with their new rulers, now left them to 
bear the oonseqnenoes of their weakness. There were no Afghan 
troops to defend them now ; so tliey could but watch from afar, whilst 
eleven of the pretty villages that had charmed the e3'es of the British 
soldier as he marched down into Khost only the day before, were 
burned to the growid, and all their treasored possessions, all their 
means of subsistence, " bullocks, sheep, goats, fowls, ponies, gun- 
powder, old-fashioned matlocks and swords of every Asiatic descrip- 
tion," ^ were carried o£E by camp-followers, to whom General Roberts 
had given leave to take whatever thqr could snatch before the torch 
was applied to the houses, and, in some instances, by soldiers to whom, 
apparently, such permission had not been accorded.* 

Before dark the troops had been withdrawn to camp, the outposts 
strengthened, and a stnmg in-lying picket posted in readiness to 
proceed to their aid at a moment's notice. There was, however, so 
little ohanoe that the enemy would renew the attack that night, and 
tlie brilliant moonlight and the glare from the ljurning villages made 
it so impossible for them to approach unnoticed, that all who were 
not on duty, could lie down to sleep with easy minds.' 

' Special Correspondeat of the Standard, dated Matuu, Junuary 11th, 1879. 

* "When tha first village had been oooopied and Mi ali^t, tba oamp- 
foUowan, who had bean on tba watoh for plonder, awoopad down upon them 
and oamad off irtiatover waa portable, though thera waa nothing left in them 

to speak of." {With the Kuram Field Force, p. 199, by Major Oolqtiboun.) 

' " The night that set in on that day of fighting and devnstation was one of 
wonderful beauty. The moon slione in a Ijhie sky, freckled with rippling snow- 
clouds. On the broad plain around the camp, villages were burning luridly. 
Sometiinee a roof fell in, when sprays of fire shot high into the air. Altogether, 
the aoena waa ona aa auggaativa of the horrora of war aa ramarkabia for ita tambla 
baauty.** (Latter in Skmdard from ** Ona who waa P reee n t.") 
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QBSBBVATIOir 

Certain questions addressed by Mr. Anderson, M.P., to the Under- 
Secretary of State for India, on the 17th of February, gave General 
Roberta the opportunity of stating the gromidB whioh he held to justify 
the Older given toStewart to lefose quarter to the enemy on the after- 
noon of the 8th of January, and the looting and burning of the villagee 
in the neighbourhood of Matun.* Those grounds may be summed up 
in the words — "militaiynecessity " ; the position of the troopa under 
his command in Khost, so lie alleged, having been such that he oould 
not afford to take prieoneis, and mm obliged to inflict " speedy and 
severe punishment ** on the tribes who had dared to organize an 
attack on liis camp," and to plunder and destroy " villages which had 
harboured the enemy, and from which hostile shots had been fired." * 
This delodce must be rejected as invalid, for the barbarities it sought 
to excuse cannot be shown to have lessened the hostility of the tribes, 
and they certainly destroyed any chance there may have existed, of 
retaining some kind of shadowy hold upon the valley till circumstances 
should permit of its effective occupation. Qenerai Roberts's reputation, 
however, would giun nothii^^ by its acceptance, for it implied either 
that he did not know before entering on the Expedition that ** the 
strmgth of his column was insignificant in comparison of the numbers 
that might be arrayed against it," and that " it would bo separated 
by many miles of difficult country from its nearest supports " ^ — in 
which case he had neglected the first duty of a Commander in failing 
to acquaint himself with the conditions under which his projected 
operations would have to bo conducted— or, else, that knowing what 
lay before him, he deliberately chose to run risks so gieal that, in his 
opinion, they must absolve him from the necessity of observing the 
honourable traditions of the Army to which he belonged. Those 
traditions dated from the days when the East India Company was 

1 Parliamentary Paper of 17Ui June, 1879, regarding proceeding in Khost. 
* Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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gndodly extending its authority over » vaet oountiy, inhabited fay 
an enormooB population, differing from their new nders in oolonr, 

customs, laws, and religion. The soldier-statesmen who wrought 
what, viewed as a whole, seems little less than a miracle, never forgot 
" the enormous disparity between their forces and those that mij^t be 
arrayed against tiiem»*' and always sought to disarm the hostility 
of the peoples with whose Govemmoits they came in coUiedon, by 
making the burden of war fall a.s lightly as possible on all non-com- 
bataats. In the campaigns against Sultan Tippoo Sahib, at the end 
ol the dg^teenth century, the troops of the East India Company not only 
abstained from inflicting injury on the unhappy peasantry of l^sore, 
but protected them, by force when necessary, against the lawlessness 
and cruelty of the contingent furnished by the Company's ally, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. "A reputation for justice and humanity 
preceding aaArmy, is of more oonsequenoe than an advanced guard 
of 10,000 men," ^ wrote John Malcolm in commenting on this episode 
in Indian history ; and Malcolm's friend, Arthur Wellesley, to whom 
much of the credit of wimiing this reputation for the Company's Forces 
was due, carried faith in the same great truth back with liim to Europe, 
and acted on it when, after a five years* struggle to free Spain from 
French domination, he followed Soult*8 retreating Ibioes into France. 
The General Orders of England's greatest Commander teem with 
insliiK tions an to the conduct of his troops now that they, in their 
turn, were operating in an enemy's countiy ; instructions baaed as 
much on enlightened concern for the safety and well-being cf hia Army, 
as on a generous recognition of the rights of a yanquished people. 

The higher code of miUtary ethics which the East had given to the 
West in the person of Wellington, the West gave back to the East 
in his example and influence. A certain William Nott» who, as 
an unknown o£Scer, had made '*a peifact study of the WeUii^gton 

1 Kaye*s Life of Sir John Malcolm, 0,C.B,, iwL i p. 2S. 
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Do^foheB," oune, m doe ooiine» to hold fint a tuboidiiiate, and 
later an independent eommand in tbe first Afghan war, and, in both 

positions, never deviated fro?n " the humane principles of conduct 
which had invariably animated the mighty Duke.'* ^ Standing by 
them steadily, undeterred by misrepresentation and censure, for four 
long years, he reaped at last his just reward in the tardily 
bestowed confidence of the Indian Government, in the prateful 
affection of the people of Kandahar, and in the consciousness that he 
returned to India with a reputation alilLO free from the stain of cruelty 
and the shadow of failure.* 

F<^owing closely in Nott*s steps, John Jacob, whose life presented 
the world with the rare spectacle of a man of great military genius 
entirely free from the lust of pei-sonal distinction, insisted on applying 
the rules of civilized warfare to the savage and troublesome tribes of 
Sind, and their no less savage and troublesome neighbours. Punish- 
ment, with Jacob, never degenerated into revenge, and he scorned the 
cowardly method of striking at the guilty through the innocent. 
Even when pursuing a marauding band across the frontier, he suffered 
no looting of villages, no destruction of houses, or trees, or crops ; 
eveiy unarmed or unresisting man was certain of his protection, and 
he, too, reaped his reward in the rapid pacification of a Province, and 
the devoted attachment of its inhabitants. 

Trained under Wellington in the Peninsula, Charles Napier, as 
CSommander-in-Chief in India, held no less staunchly than Nott to 
the wise and humane principles of his great Chief. The burning of 
some villages, during a punitive Expedition in the winter of 1849-50, 

^ Memoirs of Sir WiUiam NoU» Q.O.B., by J. U. Siooqueler, vol. i. p. 63. 

» Ibid. p. 267. 

* ** I put down rebellion, and quelled all reeistance to the British power ; 
in spite of the fears and weakness of my superiors. By mild persnarivs measurss 
I iaduQed tlie wbole population to return to tbe cultivation of tbeir lands, and 
to Uve in poaoe. I left tbem as friends and on friendly terms. On my leaving 
Kandahar . . . my soldiers and the citizens were seen embriu-ing.** (Letter of 
Sir W. Nott to the Adjutant-General, dated April 4th, 1843.) 
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drew from him the fdlowing ofi&oial Memorandum, addressed to Sir 
Ckdin Gampbell 

'* It is with surprise and regret I have seen in lieutenant-Golonel 
Bradshaw's report of his inarch into the Kusofzie country that villages 
have been destroyed by the troops. 

*' I desire to know why a prooeeding at varianoe with humanity 
and coDtiaiy to tiie usages of civilised warfare, came to be adopted. 
I disapprove of such cruelties, so unmilitary and so injurious to the 
discipline and honour of the Army. Should the troops be again called 
upon to act, you will be pleased to issue oiden that war is to be made 
on men; not upon defenodesB women and eMUbrtn, by destroying 
their habitationB and leaving them to perish without sheltor from 
the inclemency of the winter. I have heard of no outrages committed 
by the wild mountaineers that could call for conduct so unmiUtaiy 
and so impolitic." ' 

The officer to whom Napier forwarded this Memorandum, was 
to remain faithful to its teachings under the s tr on gest possible 
temptation to repudiate them. The outrages committed by the 
mutineers of 1867, on British women and children, might easily 
have been made the excuse for terrible acts of retaliation; but 
Lord Clyde never allowed indignation to betray him into injustice, 
or to blind him to the truth that only by giving the people no 
cause for siding with the revolted soldiery, could he hope for a 
peace which should leave British authority still supreme in India. 
Knowing human nature too well to believe that fear is the stroogest 
lever by which it can be moved, making generous allowance for the 
instinct of race, the promptings of family affection and the pressure 
of circumstance, he avoided the mistake of trying to shorten the life- 
and-death struggle in which he was engaged, by striking tonor into 

* Defect* Civil and Military of the Indian Oovcrntmnt, liy General Sir William 
Napier, K.C.B., pp. 114-5. Initials in the Memorandum. It transpirod 
that th«M viUsges me destroyed by the Pblitkal Offiow.— a.B.H. 
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tlie 80u]s ol U10 villagpn who, willingly or unwillingly, were duly 
hurboaring and befriending the mutineera. No defenoeleae towns or 

villages were burned or plundered by his orders, no fields laid waste, 
no cattle slaughtered, no bullock-carts confiscated, no women and 
ohildren driven from their homes; and, as a consequence of this 
resolute limiting of the erils of the war to its original authors and their 
CKJtiye abettors, when hostilities ceased, the whole country resumed 
its normal aspect ; and })itterness against their alien rulers, on the score 
of the severity with which they had put down a militarj- revolt, soon 
died out of the hearts of the Indian peasantry. The forcing 
examples mic^t be multiplied indefinitely, but enough have been 
adduced to prove that in the rules and practice of the Anglo-Indian 
Army, prior to 1879, Christian ethics, as applied to war. had touched 
their liigh-water mark, and in lowering the standard of humanity 
upheld by a long line of illustrious soldiers, General Roberts put back 
the dock ol progress for the whole world. 



CHAPTER XX 



The Retirement from Khost 

RESCUE OF MATUN GARRISON 

Reconnoitrino parties that were out very early the day after the 
attack on the British camp, scouring the valley for seven or eight 
miles around Matun, discovered no traces of the enemy ; yet, rumours 
of so disquieting a nature were afloat, that General Roberts felt it 
necessary to order the construction of shelter trenches in advance of 
his position, to give time for the troops to fall in in the event of a 
night-attack. None was made, but there were several scares, one of 
which ended in a strange tragedy.* 

Soon after dark a false alarm turned out the troops, who began 
firing on all sides. In an instant the captive Waziris were on their 
feet, struggling to free themselves from the ropes tliat bound them 
together, and to wrest their rifles from the sentries. The Native Officer 
in command of the guard, fearing that his men would be overpowered, 
shouted to the prisoners, in Pushtu, to keep quiet, or he would shoot 
them down. The warning was unheeded, and the order to fire or to 
use the bayonet had to be given. Nine men were killed and thirteen 
wounded, four of them mortally, and in the darkness it was difficult 

^ " We had no end of scares about night- attacks, which is a favourite mode 
of fighting with these people. For myself I have a horror of night- attacks, 
all confusion and bother, and often firing into friends as well as foes. They are 
very trying even to the beet and most disciplined troops. On one occasion, in 
the middle of dinner, a sudden alarm took place. The troops turned out in 
a moment, and there were volleys as if 30,000 Mangals were on us. There was 
really no attack and the firing soon ceased." (" Old Memories," by Sir Hugli 
Gough, Pall Mall Magazine, June 1898, pages 208, 209.) 

2ie 
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to separate the uninjured from the injured, the liWng from the dead. 
As soon as possible, however, the wounded were placed in a roughly- 
improTised shelter, where Siuge<m W.£. Griffiths, of the 2l8t Punjab 
hdantry, and Surgeon H . Cotton, of the TSnd Hjghlanders, did aU in their 
power to saye life and mitigate suiSSsring. In the confusion attendant 
on this unfortunate occurrence, a friendly Chief, returning home with 
Ills followers after pacing a visit to the General, was fired upon and 
wounded. It is probable that the shots which had alarmed the camp 
and led to both these regrettable incidents, had been fired for the 
purpose of creating a state of panic favourable to the escape of the 
prisoners, but the good disciphnc of the troops fruistrated the plan, 
and the only men to suffer by it were those whom it was intended 
to help, lor a Court of Inquiry held to investigate the unfortunate 
affair, exonerated the Native Officer from blame : he had warned the 
Waziris before firing on them, and he only did his duty in using force 
to prevent their escape.^ 

On the 9th, foraging parties brought in large quantities of grain 
and firewood from the mined and deserted villages round Matun. On 
the same day, a Non-commissioned Officer and eight men of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry rejoined the main body, after a very chequered 
experience. They had been left, with a view to protecting the road 
to Hazir Pir, at a village named Yakubi, whose headmen liad under- 
taken to protect them. So long as there was no temptation to break it, 
this promise was kept ; but during the attack on the British position, 
the little party was overpowered and disarmed, plundered and stripped. 
A few hours later, when the light of the blazing villages proclaimed the 
victory ol the British, the village repented of their hasty act, released 
the captives, and restored to them their arms and personal possessions. 
Tlie Non-commissioned Officer in command immediately seized two 
Mahks, who had been forward in inciting their people to violence, and, 
on withdrawing from the village, carried them off to camp, where 

^ Boberts*8 despstoh, 10th Januacy, 1871ft. 
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ih»y wm died by a Military Ck>urt, and aen t enoed to mvm yeaip' 
tnnBportatton, wbiltt a thiid lialik, who had done his best to pioteoi 
the outpost, waa rewarded. 

During the evening of the 7th, Roberts had caused the MaHks, 
who the previous night had placed themselves in his hands, to be 
brought before him, and, in full view of their burning villagee* had 
reproached them with having brought their misfortunes on themseLves, 
and ezpreseed the hope that tiiey would now see the futility of attempt- 
ing to withstand dinciphned troops, liowever small their numbers. His 
account of the transaction, put forward in an Ot!i( ial Despatch written 
three days later, followed the same lines. The villages had been 
destn^yed "as a punishment to the inhabitants for having given 
shelter to his assailants." It had been '* severe, but the lesson was 
certainly needed," and he expected that " its results " would be 
" satifilactory." There was evidence that the combination against 
him (me) was widespread, and if a severe example had not been made 
of those who fought agninst him (me) on the 7th of January, the ill- 
feeling would have extended. Now, the headmen of the neighbouring 
villages had come in, and the remainder were reported to be anxious 
to submit." So satisfied was the British General that the punishment 
inflicted was a certain guarantee of future good order and peace in 
the valley, that he could end his Despatch with the assurance that it 
would now be safe to leave ** an adequate Force " — defined as half a 
Mountain Battery, two troops of Native Cavalry, and a re<:;iment. of 
Native Infantry — in Khost, provided that the troops in the Kuram 
were maintained in sufficient strength to keep open its long line of 
communications.^ 

In accordance with the views expressed in this Despatch, the Native 
levies were now disbanded, the Ex-Governor and his attendants placed 
in tents, and, when the fort had been thoroughly cleansed and stocked 
with food and ammunition, all the sick and such of the Wasiri prison- 

* Ibid. 
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en as had not been nuuomed, were moved thither, Major CoUie 
appointed Gbmmandant, with Mr. Archibald Christie, C.S., as Political 

Officer, and the 21st Punjab Infantry and a troop of tlie 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, for a garrison. These arrange menta completed, Roberta 
Btmck his camp, at 8 a.m., on the 13th of January, and entered on the 
snbsidiary work of the Expedition — ^the exploring and sorvejring of the 
Khoet Valley. In three d&ys* time, he visited the whole of the western 
side of the valley, without encountering any opposition, though, in 
coDflequenoe of rumoura that the Mangals intended making a night- 
attaok, measnrea of preoaution had to be taken on the evening of the 
14th. On the return of the Force to Maton, the camp was eatabliahed 
on a fresh site, nearer the fort, and on the southern, instead of on the 
northern, side of tlie watercourse on whieli its water supply depended. 

As soon as it bad become evident that the whole of the Elxpedition- 
aiy Force would be detained in Khoet for a longer period than had 
been planned for, orders for a second fifteen days* supply had been 
sent to Hazir Pir ; and, on the 18th of January, the expected convoy, 
escorted by the 23rd Pioneers, a party of the 5th Gurkhas, and a draft 
of reoruita from the 72nd Highlanders, arrived in camp. The Gurkhaa 
returned the following morning, taking with tihem aO the camda still 
with the Force; but the greater nnmber of those whose loads had been 
consumed, liad already left on tlie IGtli, in charge of a party of armed 
Turis, sent from the Kuram to bring tliem back. The same day, 
Gaptain Woodthoipe, accompanied by Gaptain Wynne, the Super- 
intendent of Army Signalling, and escorted by the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, began a survey of the southern side of the valley. In order 
to connect his operations with the great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, Woodthorpe obtained leave from a Waziri Cliief , Kiput by name, 
to ascend the Laiam Peak, six thousand four hundred feet high—from 
the summit of which Wynne, having succeeded in opening hdiographic 
communication with Bunnu, received from Colonel Godby, commanding 
the Punjab Frontier Force, who chanced to be there, the news of the 
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Mahflud Waziris' raid into British territory and the burning of Tank. 
The bMring ol this raid npoo his own podtion waa not lost ij^on 
General Roberts. With one subdivimon of the WadiiB he had already 
come into colliflion, and he knew that in Bawar, tiie Talley lying south 

of Khost, where the bulk of tlie population was of Waziri stock, a 
certain MuUa Adkar was buny preaching a Jehad. Other new:? of 
an alarming nature had been in his possession for some time. The 
Mangab and Japs had taken advantage of the weakening of the Forces 
in the Kuram to threaten the Mwar Kotal, an extensive position 
inadequately held by three guiLs and about a thousand men; and 
though the courage and coolness of Captain Rennick/ the officer in 
command of the isoUted, advanced post of Ali Khel, had averted the 
danger by giving Brigndier-Geneial ThelwaD time to bring up re- 
inforcements, there could be no certainty that it might not recur, and 
with more serious results, for, with the hundred and fifty men of the 
72nd Highlanders and the two hundred Gurkhas already called up, 
Thelwall had exhausted the troops on whom he could draw in an 
emergency ; and the strength of every post, from Thai to the Peiwar 
Kotal, wan steadily diuiiiiisliinu; under the wasting inroads of disease. 

The same process of attrition was going on in the Khost Force, 
where, to the fever and dysentery bred by the water-logged ground, 
the setting in of severe weather had now added pneumonia of a very 
acute type,'' while the causes that were predisposing the men to aide* 

* Rcnnick, threatened by a very large force, first persuaded the villti^ers of 
Ali Khel to side with him, and then sent cNit their headmen to warn the enemy 
that he should certainly oppoee their advance. This reeolate attitude on the 
part of a nn^ Kngliehman, backed by only a handful of Native troops, so 
amased and diaoonoerted the Mangale that they allowed two days to flUp by 
unused, and when, avoiding Ali Khel, they Bwarmed into iho Harriab Valley and 
advanced in dense mnssea t^iwnrds the Kotal, they found the garrison so fully 
prepared to receive them, that they dared not venture an attack, and dispersed 
as rapidly u.s tl>ey had assembled. — H.B.H. 

3 (a) Extracts from Surgeon R. Qillam-Thomsett's Journals, 16th January 
(p. 209) : — *' The men now began to rafler a good deal from fever, neonlgia, 
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ness of all sorts were telling in Btill greater degree on the transport- 
animals in both valleys. All these untoward cironmstances were 
weighing on General Roberts's mind whilst engaged in canrying out 
the snbsidiary objects of the Expedition ; yet, he continued to cling 
to his sc'luMiie fur the permanent occupation of Khost till the 
23rd of Jamiarv, when reports reached him of a second great 
gathering of Tribesmen in the mountains bordering on that valley. 
The immediate danger was promptly met. A messenger was 
despatched to recall the 23rd Pioneers, who had been sent on in 
advance of tlie troops to iiiipiovo the eastern road into the Kuram, 
by wliich they were to return to Uazir Pir ; ' the camp was entrenched, 
so far as defective tools would permit, and further protected by a 
rampart of camel-saddles, piled one upon another and picketted down 
to the ground by ropes, whilst, during the ni<;ht, star>shells were fired 
off at intervals ; but the safety thus secured was so evidently' of a 
temporary nature, that there could be no further question of leaving 
a fourth part of the troops to continue a work which was taxing to 
the utmost tiie strength of the whole Force. A reconnaisBance, made 
by Hugh Gough, revealed no large body of the enemy within six miles 
of the Biitish position ; but the attitude of the people on tlie lower hill- 
slopes was uufrieudiy, and nowhere was there any sign of that willing- 

and ciwat oomplsinta.*' 21tt Janusiy (p. 210) : — A great msay of the men 
were knocked down with hmg oomplainta, which proved fatal in many oiooo, 

especially among Natives." January 27tli (p. 212) : — " In 

others, the malnrioiis iiifluenro of the Kliost Valley had now begun to tell on me. 
. . . I really tliouglit I was quit*.'' broakinB: up." January 30th (p. 215) : — "One 
soldier of the lUth Hussars died during tlie journey from lung complaint. Indeed, 
pneumonia was dMsdfdlly prevalent just at that time, and I believe the 21et 
Punjab Infantry and the 6th Punjab Cavalry Buffered very much from it, the 
former regfment losing ten, the latter six men during the last three or four days 
we were in Khoet.** 

(6) *' I believe more men died in Khost during otir short period of occupation 
than General RobertR had lost since we croaaed the Kuram." (Special Com* 
spondent of Standard, .Tanuary 31.) 

' The Pioneers had reached Uazir Pir before the messenger could overtake 
them. 
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DMB to submii to British authority whiefa the Genonl and the PolitiGal 
Officer had expected to follow open the puniehment meted out to the 
Tillages lying anmnd Matnn. 

Unwilling, however, to admit the failure of his costly enterpriBe, 
Roberta fell back upon a plan by which he hoped to be able to retain 
Khoet for the British Empue, ndiibt putting an end to its occi]9alicn 
by British troops. A certain Sultan Jan, an Indian Civil Servant 
and, at tlie same time, a scion of the Saduzai Royal House, a man 
of distinguished manners and appearance, had arrived in camp on the 
22nd, summoned thither with a view to the eventuality which had now 
arisen. If any man could hold Khoet wiUiout the aid of British troops, 
resting his authority simply on his personal influence, supported by a 
small body of Native levies — all Turis, for the people of the valley 
declined to enlist in it — which Captain Conolly had been organizing, 
that man was Sultan Jan, and him, therefore, Roberts now appointed 
Qovenior of the valley, to hold' it until it could be brought more 
directly under British nde. The appointment once made, no time 
was lost in giving effect to the change of miUtary policy which it 
denoted, and, on the 26th, all the headmen of Khost appeared, by 
Older, at Matun to be instructed in the new arrangements which recent 
ooonrranoee had rendered necessary. Roberts's speech on thisoocasion 
was an echo of that which, two months eariier, he had addressed to 
the people of Kuram. It contained the same explanation of the 
oauseaof the war; the same assurance that the British Government's 
quarrel was with the Amir, and not with his subjects;^ the same 
promises d religious toleration and non-inteiferenoe in local customs 

^ **llsliks of Xhoct, yon all know the lOMon of our ooming heco. It had 
nothiag to do with tho people of Afg^aniatan ; with them the British OovemnMUft 
bos been, and still is, at peace. Our quarrel ia with the Amir, Shere Ali alone 
and, with him, only bocuuso he wa.s ill-ndvnsed enough to break off friondly 
relations which, for many years, hod subsisted between luin and the Britiali 
uud to throw himself into the hands of the Russians." (Letter of Special 
Oorraapo n dMit of Standard, daftad Jaaoaiy Slat, 1879.) 
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and affslEB ; ^ the nune piotoie of the M«— itigi of peace and good 
gownment'; theaainepiaifleof Brituhhomeetyandhiiinaiiity;* andil 
it diffeied firom the earlier oration in that it announced the approaching 

evacuation of the valley, instead of its continued occupation by British 
troops, the difference was concealed under the threat of returning, at 
ahort notice, should the authority of the new ruler of Khoat, Sbaaada 
Sultan Jan, be disputed, or attacked. 

The encomium passed by the General on British honesty and 
humanity must have sounded strange in the ears of men who had seen 
their own or their neighbours' housee looted and destroyed, and had 
suffersd the loss of all their cattle and winter storss of grain ; ' but the 
time and place were not ft^vouraUe to the expression of dissent, and 
the submissive attitude of the audience confirmed Roberts's confidence 
in the stability of the Government he had so hastily set up. On 
leaving the durbar tent, to which only natives (A Khost had been 
admitted, he addressed a few words to a group of hillmen gathered 
outside, who had oome in, by invitation, to pay a visit to their late 
antagonists. The interview closed witli the gift of a few rupees and 
of twenty sheep, on which the guests were feasted to the accompani- 
ment of the band of the 2l8t Punjab Infantiy. 

The next morning, the order for 1^ return of the Ezpeditionaiy 
Foroe to Kuiam was issued, and the necessary preparations were 
pushed forward with cheerful alacrity, for, the excitement of novelty 
having worn off, the troops were eager to get back to somewhat 

* ** You have been assured that the British Govormnont have no wish to 
molest you or interfere in any way with your libertiee, either aodal or wtligtow." 

lUd.) 

' "DiioipliiMlMs baen iraU main tamed saiong my traops, not a oomplaint 
having been made, and all saf^lias hmw bean legiderily paid for. In short, 
you have been treated with the greatest forbearanos and kindness." (Ibid.) 

^ "I think the whole Valley of Khost and the surrounding tribes will remember 
our visit for some time to come, and the rough handling they have received will 
go far to ensure our safe return to Hasir Fir." {The Time* Correspondent! 
1401 Vebruacy, 1870.) 

Q 
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healUiier and leee trying conditions.' A very different spirit, however, 
aoinwted the Tori levies. With ever inoieeaiig anxiety and depreeaioii, 
they wAtehed the activity prevailing in camp, and when the Fort, 

with itn stores of ammunition and grain, had been formally handed 
over t () Sultan Jan, and there could no longer be any doubt that all 
the British troope were aboat to withdraw irom the valley, they flatly 
refused to be left behind,and only ty much per»qairion,and the promise 
ol inorsased pay were they at last induoed to remain. 

On the morning of the 28th of January, the Force began its return 
march to Uazir Pir by the new route prepared for them by the Pioneers, 
and after croasuig * nigged range of mountains, on the further side of 
whish the coimtiy proved to be much out up by ravines and wster- 
oomws, encamped at Sabbri, a village twelve miles from Maton. 
Here, the next day was spent for tho double object of reconnoitring 
the difitrict and resting the camels, some of which, wliilst grazing, were 
driven off by hiUmen and only recovered after a sharp chase. That 
halt saved the lives cf Sultan Jan and his Tori levies. The Ifangals 
had lost no time in showing the kind of attention that the British 
nominee might expect to receive from them. They had gathered at 
once round Fort Matun in such numbers as left its little garrison 
no hcpe of defending it soccessfully,* and had the retiring 
troops been two marches off, instead d only one, the messenger 
despatched to ask for assistance, would have arrived too late 
for a relieving force to regain the Fort before the threatened 
attack on it had been delivered. As it was, starting very early next 

1 " Nobody in the Khost Expedition regretted in the least that he was leaving 
the Kliost Valley, and would never, in all probability, 860 it afgua." (Special 
Correspondent of Standard, January Slat, 1879.) 

* " The Bhahzada's message spoke of 10,000 Mangals, or Jadrans, as 
■iiwinhleil romid Uaton, and a lew boon later, Captein Wynne, who had estab- 
lidied a rignalling-poet on a peak Imn iHiieh he couU tee the whole valley, 
eignaDed to Bacry Drew that it was blaok with Mangeh.** (Special OotwpondBnt 
of 8$m»dmd, Jmary Zim, and Timtt Oonmpou^mlb, MsNh Ttb. 1870.) 
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day, Roberts* with No. 2 Mountain Battery, one Squadnm iOth 
Hnasan, one Sqnadnm 6th Punjab CSavaliy, a Bmall detaohment 

72nd Highlanders, and the 28th Punjab Infantry, penetrated onoe 
again into the Khost Valley, which by this time was swarming with 
tribesmen, and reached Matun by 9.30 a.m. to the intense joy of the 
terrified Tnris. Whi]st the Gavalry watched the enemy, six thoosand 
of whom ooovpied a strong position only two miles away, tiie Inlsntiy 
loaded their camels with as much grain as they could carry, flung the 
remainder into a neighbouring pond, destroyed the ammunition and 
set fire to the Fort. The retirement was carried out with great skill 
and coolness. Behind a screen of Gavalry skinniBhers, thrown forward 
as if to attack the enemy, the monntain-gnns and the Infantry gained 
so great a start that the Mangals' chance of falling upon them with 
any prospect of success, was lost, and they made no attempt to meddle 
with the Cavalry when the time had come for these also to withdraw. 
At 5 p.m. relieven and relieved arrived safely at Sabbri, where Barry 
Drew and his men, whilst on the alert to respond to a call for assistance, 
should any such call reach them from Roberta's column, had been busy 
all day, first, striking half the tents so as to bring the camp into smaller 
compass, and then, sorronnding it with a rampart, three feet six inches 
high, boilt op of men's kits, Offioecs* baggage, camel-saddles^ floor*bags, 
tents, etc. 

The next day, escorted by the 5th Punjab Cavalry, General Roberts 
and his Staff rode into Uazir Pir, followed, on the Slst, by the main 
body onder Barry Drew. Its starting-p<nnt rsgained, the Expedition- 
ary Force was brokso np and the troops composing it distributed 
along the line of communications, which the Viceroy, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-Chief, had strengthened during their 
absenoe by the addition of the 14th Bengal Gavaliy, the 92nd High- 
landers, the 11th Native Infantry, and the troops contributed by the 
Rajahs of Fbred Kot, Nabha, Pattiala, and Nahun, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General John Watson, V.C., C.B. 
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Observation I. There are notable diHcrepancies between the de- 
epatoh of the 10th of JaouAiy, 1879, snd the MMDomidiim ol the let of 
April, of thettOM year. In the foniMr.GeiMnl Roberts gftve ft ttnigh^ 
forwBidandfairiy fnll aooonnt of theoiromnetaiioee connected with the 

ftttack on his camp; in the latter, he omitted all reference to the efforts 
made by the Maliks of the Matun village8 to induce the Man L!;aLs to retire 
from the ▼illey. and topprened the fact that, in proof of their good 
faith, these same men had ydnntarily oonstitated themselves his 
On the other hand, ^e mwder of ** unarmed camp- 
followers in villap;c8 within half a mile *' of the Briti-sli camp, mentioned 
in tlie justificatory documents, finds no place in the purely historical 
narrative, and Major Colqiilioan*s detailed diary of the operations in 
Khoet, makes no mention of any camp-f oUovrer who lost his life before 
the Matcm villages were destroyed, except the driver kffled by the 
Mangals when they captured and carried off some camels, an offence 
which Robertfl also sought to saddle upon the people of KJiofit.^ One 
point, however, on which both aoooonts agree is the patting forward 
of the threat to exact summary and severe retaribntion from aD who 
should give admittance to " persons having hostile intentions towards 
us," made on the 6th of January, as an excuse for the destruction 
wrought on the 7th. But that threat was, in itself, a violation of 
justice and polii^; firstly, because there were no means of asoertaimng 
whether admittance to the Matun villages would be given, or forced ; 
secondly, because only an effective occupation can, morally and 
legally, deprive a people of the right to defend its territory against 
invasion, and the arrival of a British Force at Matun did not oonstitute 
an effective occiqpation of Khost; thirdty, because a punishment 
inflicted on the inhabitants of the valley could have no deterrent effect 
on the inhabitants of the hills, whose homes were in no danger of 

^ VMuanUry Paper of 17th Jww, 1879, ** Pkooaedugi u» Khost.*', 
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suffering • like fate ; foortUy, beoMue the few of bemg called to 
aooomit for the acts of the Mangals, was certain to drive the yillagers 
into co-operation with the former ; fifthly, becauae the execution of 
the threat could not fail to alienate completely the people of the valley, 
whom it was Roberts's interest to leooDoile. Memories of bunied 
houses are not to be blotted out, either by moial leotoies, or promises 
of future benefits; and in Khost, as later on in Kabul, Roberts did his 
country the disservice of associating the British name with acts of 
" implaoahifl veogeanoe," ^ which, but for his own reckless generalship, 
he would never have been tempted to commit. 

Obsibvatioh n. Responsibility for the oostly and unsuoceasful 
Expedition into Khost must be borne entirely by General Roberts. 
His instructions did, indeed, order him to take possession of tiiat 
valley, but, as regarded the time and manner of the occupation, they 
left him the latitude without iriiioh no diaofeet and independent- 
minded Offioer would oaie to aoeept a command in the field; yet, he 
rushed into it at the earliest possible moment, taking with him an 
inadequate Force and leaving beliind him a dangerously weakened and 
sickly garrison to keep open his communications, and its own. Uis 

pieparalionB made no provision for the state of things that any intelli- 
gent IVontier Offioer could have tdd him would oonfiront him at llatun ; 
and, as the whole business was planned and oonduoted on a scale com- 
mensurate to a punitive Expedition, into a punitive Expedition it 
soon degenerated, with the ordinary ending of all such expeditions — 
a rapid retreat from an untenable position. That it ended meiely in 
faOure,and not in disaster, was due to two oanaes, on neither of which 
was it possible to count beforehand, viz., the dryness of the season, 
and the lack, on the enemy's side, of any leader endowed with average 

^ *'Itt the egws of tho AS^ubb, Qmml Roberts Is the penoniflflaldoii of tho 
iaaplaoabld vengeance of a oonqiiaior ** — motda used by an Aljg^isa Khan in • 
letter to a Persian Minister. (8oe^ Letter to Sir Heniy Raidinaon, in a vvrfomo 
entitled TraeU : OmUnA Ama.) 
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miUtuy Ability. Had the winter isiiiB set in after the anriTal oi the 
troope at Maton, flooding the rioe-fielda in which they were fwnnamped, 
and fining the wide riTer-beds In their rear, they would h«ve been 

unable to move in any direction, the supply -convoy could not have 
come up from Hazir Pir, and man and beast would have had reason 
to be thankful if nothing woree happen e d to them than the being pat» 
temporarily, on half latioae; ^ and had the Mangala nndenrtood their 
bnaineaB ae well ae the Afridia In the Tirah Campaign of 1897-96 under- 
stood theirs ; had they kept to the ordinary tactics of hill-peoples, and 
contented themselvea with nightly firing into camp, and with daily 
cutting the Foroe'a oommunloationa with^ Hasir Fir, the troqpa would 
have had no ohanoe of lightening the preeauie of peril for aa much 
as a day ; and the retreat that had in the end to be accepted, would 
have come earlier, and been carried out under worse conditions. 

* " Bain hong about for the flnt hm days, and had it eome down we would 
have been in an awful hat, for we had only a awnt e a a digps* pioviriona with vm, 
... We were tbeMiofo pnjing that no rain nuf^t fall to oompUeato mattem.** 
(JCoAof, JCttram ond Khott, p. 172, by Bargeoa R CMIlbam-Thomwtt.) 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The Occupation of Kandahar 

AOnON AT THE OHLO KOTAL PASS 

On the Ist of Jannaiy, 1870, the day after the Ist Divirioii of the 
Kandahar Field Force had concentrated at Gulistan Karez, on the 

liither side of the Khwaja Ainran Mountains, and the 2nd Division 
at Chaman, on the further side of the same range, the advance 
guaidB of both f oioeB started for the Takht-i-Pul Valley, where the 
converging traeim to be followed by the left and the right odumnfl, re- 
spectively, merge into one ; the Brigades composing the main body of 
each, following at intervals of a day's march. 

The advanoed guard of Stewart's column, under Brigadier- 
General PalUser, was composed of the — 

18th HnsMkn, one squadron; 

1st Fnajsb Oavaby, two •qaadrona ; 

A.B. Bojal Hbfw ArtOkty, two gons; 

2SUi Punjab Infantry ; 

Sflad Pioneers ; 

Wing of 2nd Boluchi Regiment ; 
4th and 9th Cotnpaniee of Sappers and Minen ; 
Strength about 1,800 men. 

Biddulph*8 advanced guard, oominanded by Oolonel T. Q. Ken- 
nedy, eonnsted of the— 

10th Hassan, one tvoop ; 

5hid Punjab Gavaby, two tqaadtom ; 

8rd Sind Horse, one troop ; 
A.B. Royal Horse Artillery, two gniM ; 
Strength about 350 men. 
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Nominally, Palliser was in command of both bodies, for Stewart, 
knowing that tbe distanoe between them — only twenty-five miles at 
the outset — ^wonld steadily «iitniniaii^ sapposed that they would all 
along be able to oo-operate, their oavalry joining hands to soraen the 
rnarcli of the entire force ; but the intricate nature of the ground separ- 
ating them, rendered joint action impossible ; each had to act inde- 
pendently ol the other, and all oonetpoodenoe between the Divisional 
Cbmnianden was carried on by ralayaolhanemen, posted at ocmveoimi 
distanoes, in rear of their respeotive foroes. The distanoe by either 
route was much the same— about tifty miles, divided into three 
marches ; tlie country to be traversed a rough, stony plain, broken 
byrooky hillocks and out up by nullahs; but Stewart's line of advaoee 
had no exposed flank, his left being covered by the drifting sands of 
the Registan Desert; whilst Blddalph*s right had to be oarefuUy 
patrolled, and great care taken to maintain touch between the advanced 
guard and the two Bngadee — Nuttali's and Lacy's — eohelonned in 
its rear, in order to guard against suipnse from the extensive Kadani 
YtSkty, which it was impossible to reoonnoitro satisfactoiily. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the barrenness and loneliness of 
the region into which the troops had now descended, for two days 
the only sign of life was a group of Kabitkas,* the temporary dwellings 
ol a party of nomads, whioh Palliser's mm oanght sight of; and 
though, on the tiiird moniiqg,after the Mel Manda Valley had been 
entered, a few seattered habitations were discerned and strips of 
cultivation here and there, these were confined to tlie banks of 
artificial watercourses, and far away the greater part of the land was 
dothed with thiok brushwood, "»«*>>'"g of sage. The foliage of this 

1 These Kabitkas are formed of braachea bent in a curve and stuck in the 
ground, and tim the finunenroric i» covered with a thick, coarse camel-hair 
doth, most neatly pfamad togsfher with hogs tfaonis, tad fixed to tho groimd 
by ahfwt lopss aod pq^ In tfaasa domad tents, nnn, women, ehiUnn and 
animals all live together, and they suit the dhaatow being wann to a dograo.'* 
Kandahar m 1879, by Major A. Lo Meeeuiior. 
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shrub— though not actually poiMmooa—proTed iatal to many a 
atanriog oamel, whose weaksned stomaoh was unable to digest the 
unaooustomed food which hunger compelled it to devour; lor the 

difficulty of feeding the transport animals still weighed heavily on 
the Kandahar Field Force, as did also the aUied difficulty of keeping 
up their numbers to a point oompatible with the efficiency of the 
Army. Even as late as the 1st ol Januaiy, the Gbmmissariat (MBcer 
attached to Laoy's Brigade, had reported that veiy necessary stores 
would have to be left behind for lack of carriage ; and when, the 
next day, an Afghan brought in three hundred donkeys, they had 
to be hired at the exorbitant rate which their owner's knowledge 
of the Army's needs emboldened hhn to ask. Fortunately, jthey were 
partioulariy fine animals, almost as big as mules.* 

About the middle of the morning of the 4th of January, when the 
two advanced guards were within three or four miles of each other, 
parties d the enemy's horse were discovered, pushed well forward in 
front of a low ragged chain of hills to protect the passes which lead 
from the Mel Manda, into the Tukht-i-Pul Valley. Major Q. Lock who, 
with a squadron of the 15th Hussai^, was scouting well ahead of 
Palliser's force, pressed back the Afghans opposed to him into the 
Karkoma Bsss, and, driving them before him, descended at their heels 
into the last named valley. Here the fugitivee came upon their sup- 
ports, and, turning back, rushed upon their pursuers, shouting and 
waving their swords. Though greatly outnumbered, Luck boldly 
galloped forward to meet the charge, and when the opponents were 
only a few hundred paces apart, the Alghans hesitated, paused, broke, 
and, scattering right and left, sought shelter in ground too rough and 
rocky to make it safe for a mere handful of men to follow them up. 

^ Some people may Mk why they wwe not pressed into the servMce, and fair 
wages allotted to their owner. The answer to this is that tho Afghan would 
have taken tho first opportunity to dcnert with hiA beasts, oiul no further traas- 
port aaimala would have been brought into ecunp. — H. B. H. 
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Haidly had the iqiiAdnm oome to a halt, belore a dataahmant ol 
the Ut Punjab Oavaliy, led by Major C 8. Ilaolean,iode iip,briiigiiig 
the order to fall back upon the guns which, by this time, were fai the 

Pass, and if possible to lure the enemy under their fire. This with- 
drawal was part of a general aoheme suggested by Kennedy, who, 
finding himaell oonifonted 1^ a oomideiable body of Aigjban Gayaliy 
and learning from his aoonts that the Ghlo Kotal Pam waa atronc^y 
held, had determined, before advancing, to dislodge the former and 
clear the latter, and had sent off a note to Palliser asking for his co- 
opeiation in leoonnoitang the Tukht-i-Pul Valley. Palliser took the 
noeonoaiy atepa for canying out the piqpoaed joint movement, by 
leealling and, at the aame time, atrengthening Loek, by directing the 
32nd Pioneers to hold the Karkoma Pass, and the 25th Punjab Infantry 
to move rapidly in support of the Artillery, which was to stick to the 
Kafila track. Meantime, Kennedy had reinloroed hia soonta, and 
whilst th^ were gradnally enTelopingtheenen^B fianka, he himself, 
with the remainder of his eavalry, threatened them with a frontal 
attack. Skilfully hidden by this screen of horsemen, the guna were 
brought to the front, and, coming into action, compelled the Afghans 
to fall back. At the first sonnd ol Artilleiy fire, Palliser, with hia 
Brigade-Major, Oaptain H. R. Abadie, hniried forward to meet Look'a 
party, placed himself at Its head, turned sharply to the right, and, 
as quickly as the rugged nature of the ground would allow, pushed 
on towards the northern mouth of the Ohio Kotal Pass. Just then, 
a dust stonn sprang up, so thiokwiing the air that Palliser was for 
an instant deoelved into believing that a bo^y oi Ai^jtttok hovsemen 
who were just tiien issoiiig, in good order, from the pass, were Ken- 
nedy's men ; whilst the Afghans, unaware that the British had alieady 
penetrated into the valley, mistook PaUifier's troops for a party of 
their own oavaby. The deception was a short one on either side. 
Madean and JUick, at the head of PalliBer's odnmn, saw more oleaily 
than thehr chief, and, quickly deployii^, dashed into the enemy^s 
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exposed flank. Though taken by ratprise and their ranks broken 

by the impetus of the British charge, the Afghans gathered in groups 
and fought on bravely, till Kennedy's Cavah-y, pressing them in 
rear, obliged them to seek safety in flight, and they galloped away, 
unpoiBoed, in the direotMm of Kandahar/ Whilst this fighting «M 
in progress on the eastern side ci the yaSkiy, the guns wfaioh Fli]Iiser 
had left on the western Kafila road, and, as he tiiought, under the 
protection of his Infantry, had, by some mistake, been pushed forward 
four or five miles, escorted only by a small party of Cavalry. Near 
the ▼lUage of Saif-u-Bin they oame suddenly in sight ol the main 
body of the enemy, twelve hundred strong, posted on a hill about 
a mile away. At the same moment, they were themseWes discerned, 
and the Afghans, seeing them so weakly guarded, poured down 
towards the stream on the banks of which they had halted. Marshall, 
the officer commanding, at oooe b^gMi to retire slowly on his distant 
supports, and sent back an urgent message asking for assistance, 
^ch Colonel H. Moore who. had assumed command hi BaOiser^s 
absence, was not slow in rendering. Hurrying forward cavalry and 
infantry, he covered the retirement of the guns with mounted skir- 
mkhers, whom he directed to fall back slowly as soon as they had 
come into touch witii the enemy; and, in this way, he not only brought 
the Artillery into safety, but, by its fire, inflicted some loss upon its 
would-be captors. 

1 ** The curious mistakes during the day are worth noting, for they were 
mode by one and all. In the first place, the Afghans themselves, on issuing 
from the Ghlo Kotal, saw the 15th Hussars and Punjab Cavalry, euid at first 
set them down for their own cavalry coming in from Kandahar ; then tiie i5th 
HuMsra took KMmedj's men for the enemy, and iniitMiiw ooald be given in 
whioli individnab nei^ waSmtd, tot their want of imowladga of the man in 
whose vkunity they remained. One man of the IMh noa a am waa oat as a 
scout, and actually, for a time^ did Iflfl to a party of the enemy ; and 

in the ovoning, Qeneral Palliaer, Sankey and myself at first thought we had 
run on the main body of the enemy when we were oloae to our ovm man."— 
Kandahar in 1879, by Major Le Menuher, pp. 67, 68. 
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The bifaf danger wee over befofe PeOieer rejoiiied bk men, bat 
with evening eloeing in, the Britiih foroes in the valley widely eoat- 

ter^, and the main body of the enemy ntill unshaken and near at 
hand, it would have been imprudent to carry the reconnaissance 
any further; ao the troope bivouacked ae they stood, with etiong 
oatpoete thrown out on every side. The night proved a wild one. 
At fint it rained heavily, then a sharp wind arose, and, in its wake, 
a second dust storm, making the darkness doubly dark ; and when 
morning broke, Palliser and Kennedy found themBelvea in undis* 
pated pofloeonion of the valley, for, under cover of that darimess, the 
Afghans had retreated on Kandahar. 

In his report on this very creditable little affair — the only engage- 
ment on the whole long march from the Indus to Kandahar — General 
Palliser brought to special notice Cblonel Kennedy whose admirable 
dispontuHis had oontributed so much to its soocess. Majors Madean 
and Lock, Captain Abadie, and his own Aide-de-camp, lientenant 
the Hon. R. Rupert. Three men of the Ist Punjab Cavalry enjoyed 
a similar distinction : Sowar Mahomed Takhi, who in the face of 
the enemy had picked up a dismounted comrade, and Ram Rukha 
and Akhmat Khan, who, U^gether, had boldly chaiged into the ranks 
of a cmisiderable body of Afghans to rssoue J. Lower, a private of 
the 15th Hussars. All these men were subsequently decorated with 
the Order of Merit ; had they been British soldiers, or negroes belong- 
ing to a West Indian regiment, they would have got the Victoria 
Oross. 

The British casualties in the action were small :^in the IGth 

Hussars, one officer, Major Luck, contusion of shoulder;* one non- 
commissioned officer and five troopers wounded, two severely ; in 
the Ist Punjab Cavalry a native officer. Jemadar Huknewaiy Khan 

* Luck would have lost hia arm but for the fortunate coincidence that the 
night before the action he received a pair of steel epaulefcteti from his wife ia 
India, which iiis bearer at uuce newed ou Ixia uaiiorm. 
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and three sowus wounded, one severely ; wfaflet the eaemy'B lossee 
anunmted to abont a hundred men kflkd and wounded. 

On the 6th of January, at Abdur Rahman, in the Tukht-i-Pul 
Valley, the two divisions of the Kandahar Field Force concentrated 
lor the fint time, and all the r^ginients and oofps that had been 
temporarily transferred from the one to the other, retained to their 
respective commands. On the 7th, the combined forces marohed 
to Kusliab, a village about eight miles short of Kandahar. The 
two Cavalry Brigades, under General Palliser, carefully covered the 
movement^ and at night encamped well in advance of the main 
body of the anny, for news received at Abdur Rahman had pcrinted 
t-o a stout resistance on the part of the enemy, and to the need of 
regular siege operations for the reduction of Kandahar. On tlie line 
of march, however, a deputation from that city waited upon the 
British Gonmiander-in-Chiel to inform him that the Qovemor, Sirdar 
Mir Abai, had fled, with two hundred horsemen, to Herat, that the 
troops retiring from Tokht-i-Pul had been refused admittance within 
its walls, that the rest of the Afghan garrison had dispersed to their 
homes, and that the citizens were prepared to submit to British 
authority. 

Stewart immediately decided to make, on the morrow, a cere- 
monial entry into Kandahar. The whole army, except the two 
Batteries, Heavy Artillery, C-4, and 1-1 Royal Artillery,* escorted 

* By this time it had become a difficult matter to move the Artillery at all. 
On the Ut January, General Stewart wrote, as follows, to the Adjutant 
Qeaeral: " Tlie Artillery have simply collapsed, owing to completo failure of the 
buUodcB. They have died in large numbers, and from sore feet and from other 
eauses am fawnUy able to drag themadivM, modi less loaded waggpns, along 
even an easy road. ... At proaent moat of Ifaa tcoopa in this foroe are aimply 
working parties for the Artillery, and if I had not axnmged lor this, not one of 
them would have reached Quetta. This is a very serious matter, especially as 
we cannot get bullocks in this coxmtry." Again, on January the 4th, ho wToto : 
" If I had known they were in such a pUght I should have left, the waggons 
at Quetta, for as mattorB Btand I am always in dread of being obliged to abandon 
thain.*'-^/e of Sir Donald 8Uwart» pp. 235, 230. 
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by 59th Foot^ mod the troops needed to gnaid the baggege^ wee 
to shaie in the trinmphal muoh, peiwring in one long stnem from 
the Shikerpnr Gete on the eoatfaem, to the Kebol Gete on the eeetern 

side of the town.' The start next day was made early, but, owing 

to the cutting of nomerous watercourses,^ the road for miles was little 

better then » iwamp,^ end the difi&>iiltieB of getting the isdmixy, 

gone and beggage along bo greet that it was foor p.m. before the 

head of the Brftish oohinm, after threading its way through the 

narrow lanes of an extra-mural suburb, passed through the Shikapur 

Gate into the broad street which runs northward in a straight line 

^ 50th Fbot OMM up the next day with C-4 and 1-1 Royal Axtilleiy, and 
the two Heavy Batteriea, (-11 and e-ll.—T. C. HamiUtm*9 Diar^, 
* Obdwm ow Mabch THitoroR THB CiZT ov BLamdabab 



15th Hussars. 

A-B Royal Honw Artillery, 
let Punjab Cavalry. 
2Dd Punjab Cavalry. 
B-4 Royal Artillery. 
M Royal ArtiUeiy. 
Peshawar Mountain Battery. 
Jacobabad Mountaia Bftttery. 
2-60th Riflea. 
70th Foot. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 
Saad PloMen. 
SMhBsluahiea 

No. 9 Oompany Sappon and Wu&n, 

Mb Bengal Cavalry ■% 



Generals Stewart, Biddulph. Fane, Palliser, Niittall, ami Bart^er took pnrt 
in the Procession. — Diary o/ th« March oj tht l6thKing*9 H*u*ar* to K a ndahar , 
by T. C. Hamilton. 

3 Tbeee wateroouraee had probably been cut to impede the advance of the 
Foroe baton the faitentkm of delwMling the dty had been given up, — H. B. H. 

* "An offioer galloping from rear, awwred the General that hie laimatry 
were milee behind (oiling through the alou^. his Guns were entangled* hie 

Baggage in a deaperate caae. The sappere told off had donbtleea done their 
beet, but the water was too much for them. . . . After weary hours the Infantry 
appeared, crowning the slope, and with tbem A.B. Battery of Hone ArtiUeiy."— 
Lt/e 0/ Sir Donald Stewart, p. 237. 



19th Bengal Cavalry 
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to the dtadfll, aodwliioli, in the oentieof tiie oity^is erooeed, et right 
angles, by a rimflar thoroughfare oonneoting the Eaetem, or Kabal 

Gate, with the Western, or Herat Gate. At the point of intersec- 
tion, both streets are arched over by the Charsu, a circular dome, 
fifty feet in diameter; and under this vaet roof and along the half 
mile of road between it and the Shikarpor Ckite, are the principal 
basaan. These, as a role, swarm with men of many nationalities, 
all wearing Afghan dress, but in endless variety of hue and shade, 
and through this bright crowd carts filled with country produce, and 
camelB laden with merohandiae, oome and go, whilst here and there 
a woman, clothed from head to foot in the *' bnrkha,'* a formless robe, 
or domino, glides silently by. For the traveller, weary and hungry 
after weeks of toilsome joumeyings, no pleasanter sight, even in 
winter, can be imftg"**^ than the food shops of Kandahar, with their 
pQes ol juioy pomegranates and almonds and laisinB, of dried figs 
and apricots, to say nothing of cooked vegetables and fish and cresses, 
fresh from the watercourses which give life and fertility to the valley 
in which the southern capital is situated. But on that January 
evening, all these tempting delicacies were hidden from the eyes of 
the British soldier and his Native comrade. Every shop was dosed ; 
buyers and sellers stood, sullen and scowling, in dense ranks on 
either side the road ; and every roof was crowded with women gazing 
down, half in wonder, half in fear, on the white-faced infidels, rumours 
of whose approach had so long agitated the oitj, and who were now 
actually in its midst. 

Arrived at the Cfliana, the oolmnn ought to have tinned to the 
right, but its guide went steadily forward into the Topkana, or 
Place d'Armes ; a square closed, on the further side, by the citadel's 
southern wall. At sight of this unexpected obstacle, the leading 
troops came to a standstill; and, whilst Sir Donald Stewart and his 
staff rode forward to ascertain tiie cause of the halt, the regiments 
behind continued to advance, and soon there was a dangerous block 
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just outside the square, where the roadway narrowed down to half 
its origiiial width, and in the still narrower stretoh of street just out- 
side the CSiana. The growing dadmess added to the diffioolly of 
the situation ; bat ooobiess and discipline soon set matters straight. 

The Commander-in-Chief and hin staff forced their way back through 
the press ; the men faced about where they stood ; the Artillery, with 
agood deal of trouble, turned tiieir horses' heads in the right direction, 
and then the colmnn once more got into motion, and after retracing 
its steps to the covered crossways, swung round to the left and, a 
few minutes later, began issuing from the Kabul Gate and marching 
nortii-castward towards the old graveyard of the city, in the vicinity ^ 
of which tents and baggage were expected to be awaiting its arrival.^ 
This expectation was fulfilled for half the Force only. The original 
order with regard to the impedimenta of the Army, had been that they 
should all follow tlie road which, much cut up by watercourses, run 
through tlie villages on the south and eastern side of the city ; but an 
officer on Biddulph's Sta£f who, after careful inquiry, had convinced 
himseilf that the Hand-i-Hissar road, which branches off from the 
southern road three miles from the Shikarpur Gate, though rough and 
winding, yet, as lying outside the region of irrigation, was safer and 
easier than the route selected, went to General Stewart, and, with 
some difficulty, obtained his permission to use it for the storss and 
baggage of the 2nd Division. This offioer^s information proved 
correct, and Biddulph's tents were being pitched and food got ready 
for issuing when his troops reached their camping ground ; but 
Stewart's transport, entangled in narrow streets, and perpetually 

^ " Retracing our steps we again readhsd ttM Cftarvw, and turned down the 
road leading to tho Kabul Gate, from whence wo emerged at about five o'clock 
in the evening. Tlio troops, however, continued to pass through the streets 
until long aft«r dark. The guns hod some difficulty in getting through the 
narrow turnings of the Shikarpur Gate, there was oonsequently delay, and it WM 
nearly nine o'clock before the bayonets of the last regiment filed through the 
stnets.'*— OoffMpondeiife of the Bmia^ QaiiWi. 
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stopped by oana^ maaj of them with broken bridgee, moved 10 
slovly that it was horns late in arriving, and in tiie First Division 

of the Kandahar Field Force, man and beast oelebrated the end 
of their long march by going supperless to bed/ 

Observations 

Obsbbvation L In their advaooe feom the Khwaja Amran range 
to Kandahar, both Stewart's and Biddnlph's advanced goaids were 
too weak in Artillery ; a complete battery should have been attached 

to each, and Kennedy should also have been given a regiment of In- 
fantry and a compuiy of Sappers and Miners, because (1) opposition 
was expected and its strength oncertain ; (2) the coontiy, especialiy 
as regarded the eastern column, offered the Afghans many oppor- 
tunities for concealment and attack ; (3) the advanced guards were 
not marching in light order, but had their baggage to protect ; (4) 
tiie supports of each were a day's march in the rear. 

Qbsbbvatioh n. It is a matter of regret that Sir Donald Stewart 
should have allowed himself to run so great a risk as was involved 
in his triumphant entry into Kandahar, for the sake of a mere 
spectacular effect; for no practical end was served by rushing into 
the town in ignorance of the temper of its notoriously treacherous 
population, and with no oertain information as to tiie whereabouts 

^ In s latter, dated 4tb USroh, 1879, General Stewart writes : — 
" That acoount of our march to Candahar is quite true. We tevm 
or eight hours doing eight miles, and a weary time wo hml of it. T don't admit, 
however, than unj' part of the delay was due to avoidable causae, because tlie 
stoppage was caused by watercoursos, whicii had to be bridged over for the 
goiw. The mwtikff wai bringing the guns at aU. But^ befora I oidarad thorn 
to go» I had awertolnad from our news-writer, a nun who had only left Osa- 
dshar a week lMloie,thst the road was a splendM one^fit for guns of any siaa, 
ete., eto. A native*s idea of a good road is a plaoo along ^iriiioh a pony or mnlo 
Oia scramble, and the country round the city was so intersected by water- 
counws that we had to loork our way in. It was very aggravating, but having 
once got into the labyrinth of lanee and watorcoiu^os, there waa no way of 
getting out of a fix except by going on." — Li/e oj Sir Donald SUwarl, p. 253. 
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of the kige body of troops wbioh had so leoently been within ite 
walk. And not only was iha mAioh throng Kandaher a gnve error 

in itself, it was marked by ftralts of still grsater gravity. No pre- 
cautions were taken to diminish its dangers ; not a gate was seized, 
nor any strong force of Artilleiy and Infantry told off to hold the 
Ghana and the Citadel ; nor, yet, weie patrols sent out to make snro 
that 97wy part of the town was olear of the ASfflttai soldieiy. Had 
there been a capable leader within its walls that winter afternoon, 
its inhabitants, all of whom were armed, might have annihilated 
their invaders when olosely jammed together in the cul-de-sao, into 
which ignorance of its topography had betmyed them. That the 
Kandahar Field Foroe esoaped onseatiied, is no exopse for the temerity 
which exposed them to the chance of destmction ; and the success 
of the demonstration was one of many incidents in the war which 
tended to confirm British ofiloera in their inveterate habit of neglect* 
ing preoaotions and eoorting nnnecessaiy danger. 
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Expedition to Khelat-i-Ghilzai 

Early on the morning of the 9th January, the gateways of Kandahar 
were ooonpied by etfong Earopeen deteohmeato, and the wing of a Nat ire 
r^gunent was eooamped in the square outside the oitadel— meaenres 
ezoellent in themselyee, hot quite inadequate to the protection of the 
soldiers and camp followers who, later in the day, poured into the city ; 
for bazaars and streets were swarming with disbanded soldiers, armed 
with the jeaall or the terrible Afghan knife ; and amoQgst those 
seething crowds were many Ghasis (religious ftmatios), men ever rsady 
to give their lives for the chance of slaying an unbeliever. That 
first afternoon, Major St. John, riding in the principal bazaar, had 
his bridle seized and a gun fired point-blank into his face, by a man 
who sprang suddenly out of the throng. The startled horse swerved 
aside, tiie bullet whistled harmlessly by, and, with the assistance of hiis 
companion, Nawab Gholam Hussain Khan, late British Resident at 
the Court of Shere Ali, St. John succeeded in securing his assailant, 
who was subsequently tried by a military oommission, found guilty, 
and hanged on the soene of his attempted crime. In a different part 
of the town. Lieutenant Willis, a young Artillery officer, was stabbed 
to the heart ; and the assassin cut down three soldiers and wounded 
Captain H. De la M. Hervey, 1st Punjab Cavalry, who bravely tried to 
seizehim,befoiehewas lulled by anon-oommissioned officer of the same 
rsgiment.* Strong detaehments ol troops were hurried into the city, 

1 Referring to these outngee in a letter deled ISIh Janueiy, 1879, General 
Sleweft writes: *' Thete eie a lot of OHiesii about the pleee> but I have told the 
troope they mnet look out for themeelvee, ee I em not going to let them buUy 
m or fH^ten ui into mi going about the town, or wherever we like.** — Sir 
Donaid SHW H rt * p. 242. 
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where the merchante were hastily closing their shops, to collect and 
bring out their comrades scattered about its streets ; and, when this 
had been aooomplished, the g»te guards strengthefEied and the b a iaaii 
dfligently patrolled— the dangerous wave of ezoitement sweeptQg over 
the population died away ; but from Diat time forwaid no officer or 
soldier was permitted to enter Kandahar singly and unarmed ; and its 
citizens were warned, by proclamation, that every man among them 
was liable to be searohed, and that whoever should be found with 
weapons concealed on his peraon, would be handed over to the Provost 
Marshal for condign punishment. 

With an almost immediate further advance in prospect, Stewart's 
most pressing business was to provide lor the safety of the city and its 
garrison during his absence. To rander an alien rale as little iAsome 
as possible to its inhabitants, he appointed Nawab CHiolam Hussain 
Khan, a man of the same religion if not of the same race, to the Civil 
Governorship, with Major St. John, his own Principal Political officer, 
as his adviser.^ The command of the garrison, consisting of— 

AanuBT 

Oolonel C. Collingwood Oommsndiiig— 
E-4 Royal ArtiUeiy, 

^J||H^vyBstteria^ 

Cavalry 

Major C. S. Maclean Commanding— 
6 troops let Punjab Cavalry, 

Wing 5&tb Foot 

6 OcHnpsnies 26th Bengal Infantry, 
4 12||i „ „ 

Straoglb^U guM, 1,786 «aMliv« Barapnn sad Kativs Tteopa, 



* In a letter dstod 9th January, 1879, Btaivmrt writes : " I am in a dimoulty 
to know what to do with tho country now wo have got it. I hava to arrange. 
forthegoTanuDeatof theoityaodthaooUeotionof taxea. Thii ia iw OMymattwr, 
as most of the offidab have diMiipaand."-.Ibjd. p. m 
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he ooofened on Kattell, one of Biddnlph's Bnigadien; and he 
directed that the siok, of whom there were lour hundred and Bizty> 

8LX, ill charge of the Senior Medical OflScer, Surgeon J. B. C. 
Reade, should be aocommodated in the Citadel — one hundred and 
fifty beds for the Emopeaoa in certain of its bwikiingB, two to three 
hundred lor Native aoUien and oamp-foUowers, in tents pitobed in 
its central aqnare, which the OarriMm Engineer, CSaptain W. S. 8. 
Bissett, was directed to put, as quickly as possible, into a defensible 
and sanitary condition. ^ 

Meanwhile the suboidinate Qeneral Officers and their respective 
StaAs were employed in arranging for the occupatioD of further points 
of the Amir's territory. The immediate goal of the First Division 
was Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and that of the Second, Girishk, a fort of con- 
siderable size, situated on the right bank of the River Helmand ; but 
it was nunonred in camp that if the weather continoed favoorable — 
so far it had been miprsoedented^ fine— the former might go on to 
Ohazni ; and every one regarded Qirishk as only a halting place on 
the way to Herat. Stewart certainly arrived in Kandahar with 
both these distant objects in view, but a very lew days in the vile 
barren coontiy *' * lying around that city, sufficed to limit his am- 
bition to the attainment of either tiie one or tiie other. Any hopes 
that he may have cherished of replenishing hia supplies and renewing 
his transport at the end of the first stage of his great under- 
takiqg, had been quick^ dissipated : Kandahar might offer a few 
luzories to those who were able to pay lor them, but it oouM 
not entirely support its own small garrison, still less furnish 
the stores of food that would be needed by two large forces 
on a journey of several hundred miles ; and if, to use his own 
words, " having to draw all Eoiopean supplies lor three hundred miles 

Deputy-Surgeon-General A. Smith, Principal Medical Officer. 
* The expression appears in a letter of Stewart's dated 8(h Jaauaiy, 1870.— > 
Sir Donaid SUwart's Lije, p. 240. 
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and more, througli a country which inrodaoee little or nothing is a 
serious undertaking, and anything that throws it out of gear plays 
the mischiel with ub " '—to what straita would not his man have 
been ndnoed hy a doubUng, in two direotkms, of the distanoa which 
Mparated them from their depMa f Abeady the margin that lay 
between thorn and starvation, was of the narrowest ; only seven days* 
supplies remained in camp on the 13th January, and, four days 
earlier, Stewart had written to the Adyutant-General that if hewae not 
to gp on to Herat, he ahoald like, on aooonnt of the scarcity, to tend 
■ome of the Foroe back to India.* 

^ Sir Donald atmwf0L^Tf,Ui, 

> Ibid. p. 241. In hk edminble little book. Kandahar im 1879, Major Le 
MetBurier givee an intereeting calculation to show the daily consumption of food 
by a force of ] 4,000 men — the total strength of the Forces at Kiidahw and on 
the line of «»mni^»nift>t-iAnit being 14»026. 
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The Fiisfc Diviaoii of the Kandahar Field Force/ oooeieiing of the 
following troops : — 

Artillery 
A-B Royal Horse Artillery. 
D^2 „ Artillecy. 

11-11 M w (4gai»). 

Cavalby 
IfithHuaaars. 
Sth B«iig»l Cilftvaliy. 
19th Bengal Laaoen. 

Infantby 
Itt Brigade 
2nd 80th Rifles. 
ISth Sikhs. 
86fth Bengal Intaatry. 

2nd Brigade 
filMhlbot 
ftrdOurkhae. 

12tb Bengal Infaatfy <4 Ownpaniwi). 

Strength — 4,182 <^Bo«n and oien, 6,119 oamp foUowara, 22 guns, 1*664 horaas. 
78 gnn bulloeks, 4»4S9 traaaport aoimals* of wUah S,980 ware oamalB. 

set out on the 15th Januaiy for Khelat-i-Qhilzai, in tixe following 
order — 



Eaah bona 8 Iba. grain, 8 Ibe. bhooaas other animals, pooiei, mulea, and 
buUookib half thsi rata ; aaoh elephant 1 aamel load. 

For horses, ponies, | | 500 maunds grain 165 Oamel loads. 
malea,andbullooksi 1 500 „ bhoosa 200 „ •» 

• • • -{SS ;; ^}«« - - 

EiephaatB 16 „ » 

Total ... 880 w w 

Grand Total for one day's consumption, 1,463 Cnmel loadn. 
* No change waa made in the Divisional and Brigade Staff, but in Mnjor St. 
John's stead Lieutenant>Ck>lonel Browne, R.E., aooompaoied the Force as 
Political Officer. 
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Advanced Guard 

, Cavalry Brigade and Battery Royal Artillery, under Brigadier-Geaeral W. 
Faae, one day's march iu advance of Main Body. 

Madt Body 

General St<>wart'8 Head Quarters, 2nd Brigade, under Brigadier- General 
Hugbea, and three Batteriea Royal Artillery under Brigadier-Qeneral Arbuthnot. 

1st Brigade under Brigadfar-Genenl Barler, one dajp** maroii in rear of 
Main ik>dy. 

The diBtance to be tiaverued was 84 miles, divided into eight 
Btagea — 



1 Mohmand IS mfloa 

2 Robat 9 „ 

3 Khel-i-Akhum 18 » 

4 Shahr-i-Safa 18 

5 Tirandaz 10 », 

6 Jaldak U „ 

7 Pnl-i-Saag 9 „ 

8 KhelaM-Ohilsai 7 „ 



nnd the road, whkh, alter the third day's march, ran lor the most 
part in the yalley d the Tnmak,^ presented only one diffionlty — 
numerous irrigation channels— which was met, on the soggeeticm of 

Captain A. Gaselee of the Quarter-Master-Generar.s Staff, by Bending 
ahead camels carrying gang boards, and laying them down for the use 
ol the Transport and Artilleiy over each waterooniae in torn. Bat 
all the way the ground rose steadily ; with each march the cold at n^^t 
grew greater, Ihe east wind, which, day after day, swept down the 
valley from dawn till noon, more and more cutting ; and though no 
opposition was encountered, the possibility of it had to be so constantly 
guarded against that, short as were most of the stages, the men were 

^ This tributary of the Argandab, at the tiniB of St^^wart's advance only 
16 foot wide and 2 deep, during the raina is a considerable stream. " Its water 
is good, and the country iu its vicinity is extensively cultivated, yielding for 
Afghaniataa fair oropa of wheat, the yoimg shoots of which were just beginning 
to ahow thaiDMlvw above ffoaod.**'^Swgmi^Mtii«t H, 8, Mui^% Dimy, 
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kept nndor ttms iram befoie dayUg^t until after dark.^ Cold and 
fatigue would have been easily borne if thoee who endured them had 

been well clad and well fed ; but nearly all the camp-followers and 
many of the Native soldiei^ were still without wann clothing ; and, 
by the subetitutioii ol meat for part of the usual allowance of flour and 
ghee, soldier and oanip-follower alike weie put praotioally on half 
rations f6r the whole period of their absence from Kandahar.' This 
confession of the paucity of the supplies accompanying the Force, 
was made at the end of the first day's march ^; by the end of the 
seoond, soaioity of forage, ooi^led with cold, had begun to tell on the 
camels ; by the end of the sixth, the ksses among them had been so 
heavy that the Commissariat Department could no longer supply the 
necessary carriage,* and General Stewart saw himself compelled to 
decide that the Bear-Brigade and the Diyisional Hospital should go 
no further than JaMak— a deoiskm whkSi dislocated the new medical 
organisation, left the greater part of the European troops ill-famished 
with medical uecesbaries and comforts,^ and, as the number of sick 

» Ibid. 

* This statement of Major Le Mcasurier's is confirmed by Deputy-Surgeon 
General A. Smith. " Tho reduction of rations," wrote the latter, " fell most 
heavily on the Native s< lUliord and followers, whose diet is mostly of a farinaceous 
description. ... It was not until their return to Kandahar that the whole of 
the Native troope we again able to have their lull ratkms iinied to them.*' 

* ** Artielee of provision eie not to be trifled with or left toeheaoe^andtheve 
ie nothing more deer then that the subeietenoe of the troops muat be oertoia 
upon the proposed aervioe, or the service must be wMnqniehertt^^Dnhe of 
Wellington's Despatch, dated February 18th, 1801. 

* JanuAry 10th. " We are getting into cold regions again, and our n^yw^la an 
dying in ku-ge numbers every day." — Sir Donald Stewart's Life, p. 246. 

' " As there was no other arrangement to meet this unlooked-for oontingnniy, 
the European portion of the edvaooed Brigade had to go forward traeting to the 
medical aid which oould be afforded to the aiok thnra^^ the meaoe at the dlepoial 
of BetterieeandOoipe as provided under the anaiigeinMits pnaetibed in Appen- 
dix A of the Pr^is." — Deputy-Surgeon-Oeneral A. Smith. 

It is probable that the regimental hospital system, though lees economical* 
is the one best suited for campaigning in a country like Afghanistan, where troops 
are constantly on the move, and forces are so often split up into small divisions. 
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outran the aooommodfttion that could be provided for them in 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, subjected the wont caaee Among them to the sufiering 
attendaiit od removal. 

On the 2aDd,Genenl Stewart, with the Diyisional troqpi and the 
2Dd Brigade, arrived at Khelat-i-Gfailiai, whidi had been ooonpiedby 
the advanced guard two days before. Native reports asserted that the 
garrison of six to seven hundred men, had originally intended to defend 
the place, bat (hat, diaheartiened by the splitting ol their laigeit gim, 
tbqr relinqniahed their pupoae and wilihdiefw in the direotionof Ghasni, 
oarryiiig off with them ae mneh food and forage as they required for 
their own use, and distributing the balance of their stores amongst 
the inhabitants of the surrounding diatricts. Had they stood firm, 
however, it is ptobabkthat the plaoa would have been taken, without 
great diflbmlly, by a ttmp cfe moMi,^ for, though atraogly situated on 
the enmmit of an imiated eminenoe, well supplied with water by two 
copious springs,^ and poeseBBed of strongly defensible works — ram- 
parts scarped out of the face of the hill, a substantial encircling 
parapet, and cm its western front a natmal cavalier' in the shape of 
a rouj^ pyramid of conglonwrate, shooting up to a he^^t of nearly 
a hundred feet — its northern gateway had no flanking defences, and 
large masses of conglomerate scattered in its vicinity would have 
given good shelter to a oovering party.* 

The First Division remained eleven days in Ehelat-i-Ghiliai, and 

^ Hui was tfaecondusfcm come to by OoloiiBi Benhay eadli^og La Mewufiw 
after a oorafol inqMOtkm of the fort end ite ■uRoundinge. 

* Thore are two oopiouB springs of water, giving an abundant tapply, ririag 
in the fort below the northern face of the cavalier ; its quality is said, however, 
not to be good, but the existence of these springs in an isolated hiU formed of 
conglomerate and sandstone is curious, to say the least." — Kandahar in 1879, by 
Major Le Meesurier. 

3 A work situated behind aaother, over iHiieh it has a oommaDd ol fire. 
From this point there ie aa«zt«isive view of the hmte, treeless plain, aadabo of 
distaat Ulb, with aomemaUviUeBee, ball hidden in ofehMdslyiag at their foot. 
— H. B. H; 

* Major H. B. 8. Lumadan. 
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during the whole of (hat time, apart from some valuable surveying 
work» its entire enngieB were devoted to keeping itsell alive. To 
make its supplies go further, the men's rations were reduced in reepeot 

of several small articles of diet ; but the resultant economies were 
effected at the expense of the health of the troops, more eapeoially the 
Native troops, amongit whom there were already many oases of 
dysentery and pulmonaiy complaints. Dried traits, eggs and fowls 
found their way into the fort ; but the men, being inarreamof pay, had 
ittle spare cash , and the high prices offered by the Commissariat authori- 
tiesfailed to induce the people to bring in the grain and bousa, deprived 
ol which they and their live stock, with one bad harvest behind them 
and another in prospect, would be in danger of starvatkm.^ What 
could not be obtained by consent , liad to be taken by force ; and a duel 
of wits between the two interested parties ensued, the villagers growing 
more and more conning in hiding their stores, and the British iocaging 
parties more and more skilful in soentmg them out and rifling their 
caches.* On the whole, tiie deepoilen had the better of the despoiled ; 
but in the daily search for forage and food, camels and men were 
worn out , and the only gai n r^ulting from their sufferings and exertions 
was a slight prokngation of the term during which Khelat-i-Ghilsai 
remained in British hands.* 

^ " There is forage in the country, bot it ia only natural that the viUagm 
should wish to keep it until their apKing hwvest is gathered."— Mandator tn 1879, 
p, 102, by Major Lo Messurier. 

* ** Hereabout tho people have no love for the Ainir, and dwdine to do any- 
thing for him. But thoy don*t eaie about w, end would prefer our room to our 
ooinpany ; my plea ie to keep on good tenne with them, bot I hkiiet on getting 
what the troops want. They ahreye eay they have nothing, and yetteiday, 
when a fomglag party went into a houie to aearch for grain, they were shown 
into a room where a woman was found moaning and groaning, and the people said 
she had been deUvered of a baby that morning. On asking to look at the child, 
a thumping thing of five or six months old was shown, and the woman was re- 
quested to get up. Under her bedding was found the entrance to a granary, in 
which 160 maunds of wheat were hidden." — Sir Donald Stewart's Life, p. 249. 

s On the anival of the Oavalry Brigade at Khelat-i-Ohikai, its Oommaader, 
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Not all the Foroe iihaied in this prolongation. Flutty in ordsr to 
lessen the Commissariat difficulty, partly with a view to examining 
into the resourcefl of new districta, Stewart, very soon after his arrival 
at Khelat, oont two email oolamDB back to Kandahar — the one vid 
the AigMidab, tbo other md tlie Aighnwin Valley ; the former, oom- 
manded by Colonel B. W. Ryall, ooneiBting of 2 gone of 11-11 
Brigade Royal Artillery, 1 squadron 19th Bengal Lancers, 26th Pun- 
jab Infantry ; the latter, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Hoggan, 
8 gone of 11-11 Brigade Boyal Aitilkiy, 1 eqnadion of the 16th 
Hmnit and one of the 8th Bengal Oavahy. To these laet-named 
tooope a wing of tiie M Gurkhas, sent up from Mnndi Hissar, was 
added en rouUf^ when Ckilonel A. Paterson, as senior officer, assumed 
command. 

With the ezoeptkn of an attack on thisseoond oohmm, delifered 
with great courage and determinatkm by a small party of hone and 

footmen, who were driven back with loss into the hills, neither Force 
was molested on its march, but both were delayed for some days by 
anowBtonns ; and the result of the investigation into the r eso ur ces of 
the two valleys was disappointing— 4liere was fish in the rrren» and 
plenty of mallard, teal and other wild ducks along their course ; also, 
in sheltered places, an abundance of fruit trees, already white with 
blossom ; but the quantity of grain and forage in the possession of 
the people bare^ sufficed for their own wants, and the attoi^ to 
extort from them so much as a lew days* supplies deepened their 
natural dislike to the invaden of their country.* 

Brigadier-General W. Faae, deeply impressed by its miserable coodition — 
Stowart himMlf atslw tfaat the Cavalry and Artillery horses were half starved — 
reoommended tliat it ■faould be mat baok to fCa^ahmf before things graw wono. 
Had kii sogBMlioa been aoted i^on, tbalafHi^ 

since it was onjy the roeeeton aotivi^ of theOavalry ^diioh eeeaied to them their 

daily bread. 

* The march of the Gurkliaa was much impeded by u heavy snowatonm. 

* '* The people hero say they can't fight us, but tlioy don't heaitato to give 
out that tliey will worry us in every way they can." — Qenerai ^Stewart, 
2tith Janiiary, 1879, p. 247 
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General Stewart had held <m to Khelat-i-Ohilsai in the hope of 

obtaining the Indian Government's sanction to an advance on 
Ghuzni, and when that hope had been disappointed, he was not sorry 
to leoeive an order to cetnm with his Division to Kandahar. So 
great, however, had been the deterunation in his transport lenrioe, 
that by no poflsibility ooitld sufficient camels be mastered to admit of 
his whole Force getting under weigh together, and ho had to arrange 
to leave Brigadier-General Hughes with the Head Quarters and 
wing 19th Bengal Lanoers, Head Quarters and wing 12th Bengal 
Infantry, 9th Company Sappem and Miners, and the Engineer Field 
Ftok, at Khelat-i-Ghlhsai until each time as more could be pro- 
cured, when the fort was to be handed over to a Ghilzai chief, who 
had undertaken to hold it for the British Government against the 
Amir. 

In the teeth of a bitter whid laden with sharp dust^Head Quarters 

and the bulk of the Division marched on the 2nd of February to Jaldak , 
where the Divisional Hospital was waiting to join them. The next 
day proved calm and mild, bat the transport animals were so exhausted, 
that the day's march had to stop short of Firandaa, the nest halting 
place ; and hardly had the Force encamped when tiie long delayed 
rain, alternating with violent snowstorms, descended in torrents, 
turning the ground into a half frozen quagmire, sunk in which the 
starving camels died as they lay The state of the horees was hardly 
lesswietohed. Fuel ran short; the men shivered in their wet clothes; 
and had the storm continued for a week, the whole Force might have 
perished of cold and hunger, or been destroyed by the Ghilzais, who 
would have been as willing to complete the work of destruotion begun 

^ ** Unluokily, last night we were caught in a storm of rain and snow ; the 
fnmier has, howsver, prevailed ; the ceunp ia nmply a sea of mud, and the poor 
eamals osa*t move to feed theimelvea. The homm, too, eie in a miswreMe 
plight, end it is dittonlt to see how <lwy eie to be fad if this weethtc eoptmnoa. 
. . . H we luid had this wee Uwr at the pjopsre m oa, the troope would have been 
oaabto to do anythhig.**— 56' XtonoM litMnorr* £^ p. flSa 
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bf the •kmflnlB.M theb finUMfs had ahowii tiieiiiselyes thirty-fleven 

years before in the Khurd Kabul Paas.* Luckily, it only lasted two 
days, and on the 6th, the march could be resumed ; but the loss of camels 
had been ao eaomioiia that only a portion of the troopa could move 
at one tune, and thoae who got off fiiai had to hall two mika aouth of 
Tinndas, that their transport might be aentbaok to hring ap the bag- 
gage leftbehmd. The same state of things repeated itself day by day, 
progresH growing slower as more and more camels gave out; aad it 
waa not till the last day of Febraaiy that the Ist Division waa onoe 
agahi conomtrated at Kandahar. Its Commander had arrived there 
on the llthfto find that daring his absenoe his ordeia with regard to 
providing accommodation for the sick* had been effectually carried 
out ; also that only one serious incident had occurred, and that, out« 
side the city, not witlun its walls. One morning, late in Jannazy, a 
bandofFathans,elndingtheaentriea,riiBhedhitothecampo£the Royal 
Artilleiy and 50th Foot, ootting and slaahing right and left. Some 
of the soldierH lost their heads, and, instead of using their bayonets, 
seized their rifles and began firing with such recklessness that more 
of their oomiadee were injnred by their baUets than by the knives of 
theCHtaaia. Of thaae latter, five or aiz were killed on the q^, bat not 
a single man taken alive; and, as in the oonfnsion, no one saw in what 
direction the survivors made good their escape, the affair could never 
be thoroughly investigated ; but from the fact that none of the dead 
wen identified as belonging to the town, it waa soimised that the 

^ " The CommiaMiist an out of wood, camels are dying off, and now im 
must before long, if we want to get oat of oar trip with any ohaiioeof niooaM.**— 
Kandahar in 1879 (February 4), p. 103, by Major Le Meeaurier. 

* Nativo string beds had been provided, with thick felt mata in lieu of 
mattresAOB, and each patient was provided with a rough table. The whole citadel 
had been put into ssoeOent sanitary condition ; the dry earth tyatem introduced ; 
an refoM removed daily and buried in twn dMS outride the dtgr walls. In the 
opinioa of the FHnoipal HMieal Ofilow, Djy. SiBgBon-a«DMtl A. Smith, the 
whole arrangnienfti, oonaidering the mesne at hie di epos d, reflecied the highest 
eeedtt on Bt%ai l > Butg w u J. B. C R esds's seal and sneigy. 
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whole pufy had enterad it, in twos and thiMB, the evnmg before de- 
Uvering their despeittte attack.^ ' 

QB8BB¥ATI0NS 

OBSSRTATioir I. Wheie a oaptored or oooopied city is without 

any civil authority, or machinery for the control of ita turbulent 
elements, the more drastic the measures adopted to prevent disturb- 
ance and crime, the better both lor the viotaiB and the vanqniehed. 
General Stewart's first act on entering Kandahar, should have been to 
issue two proclamations : the one, to its inhabitants, commanding them 
to bring in and give up their weapons of every description ; the other, 
to the people of the surrounding country, forbidding them to come 
armed within the British outposts ; and untU time had been allowed 
for these proclamations to have their lull effect, no camp-follower or 
soldier, not on duty, should have been permitted to pass through the 
city gates, at each of which a search party should have been stationed, 
with orders to arrest eveiy man found hi possession of arms, whether 
worn openly or conceaM about his person. A fair Interval should 
have been granted to the townspeople and the villagers in which to 
learn and obey the order affecting them ; but, after a specified date, 

1 In this aSray one Artilleryman lost his life, and three were wounded, of 
whom one mortaUy ; one man of the 69tb and one of the 70tii Foot womided ; also 
aNativeoffiMrof tlw Iflt Panjab Oavsliy and three foUcnran. After this ooeor- 
fwoe the iNope weie sMolty ai^oinsd to ineln OM of tlidr side em^ 
rillas. '* Onr only eweitainont b liyliig to avoid Mmm ioMa% Qbaos. A gang 
of them ran amnok in oamp a few d&ys ago, and Hm ioldififs, losing their presence 
of mind, began to fire reckleesly, and killed moro men with their bullets than the 
Ghazis did with their knives. It is very disgusting ha\'ing to guard against these 
brutes, and I am surrounded by sentries as if I were the Emperor of Germany. 
The mischief of the whole matter is that all the sentries in the world won't save 
one from a man who has no regard for hie own Hto." — ^SWr Donald SkaartB Lif; 
p. 200. 

' The following estnols from a Diaiy of the msfoh of the ISfh Hneeais in 
1878-4>, kept by " A Soldier in the Banks ** (T. a HHoniHonK givo a idvid picture 
of the hordsh^ ondeigone by the men and the suffering endured by the animals 
who took pert hi the KheUt-i^hiliai Bipeditinn : Wanaaiy 16. "Halt at 
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any violation of either pcoolamation ahonld have rendered the 
oflhnder liable to capital punidiment. In a oonntry like Affj^ianietaii, 

however, where every man habitually carries arms for his own de- 
fence, the area within which such a proclamation should apply, 
ought always to be email, and ao distinotly marked out that thece 
can be no question aa to its limits; and in no oase should the death 
penalty attaohed to its violation be inflicted, except on a sentence 
pronounced by a regularly constituted mUitary court, confirmed by 
the General Commanding, for its object is not the terrorizing of a 
people, but the prevention of crime, and the detection and punishment 
of the criminal. Had the measures recommended above been 
adopted, Lieutenant WHUs would not have lost his life ; there would 
have been no rushing of the camp of the Royal Artillery and 59th 
Foot, and many outrages of later date would never have occurred. 

Robat. Forago runa short ; horaee on half rations." January 16. " NumeroiLs 
fatigues, theae laat two days getting in forage." January 18. . . . " Fatigues 
for foraging. Comtniiwarlat is getting scanty. Gk»l one pound of broad.** 
JaaoaiylQ. "Ckit«aclcafMdi for onrbofaw to-day.** Jaaaaiyao. ''Veryoold 
to-dagr ; out longing till • piUi. Ko* mnoh grain to be gol^ and not aooogli 
wood to cook all our rations. The ftlamant fire is, indeed^ BOaroe up here. Roti 
(bread) getting short ; want of grain one of the reasons wp left Kandahar." 
January 22. " Fearfully cold laat night and thia morning. No wood. 
Am weaker to-night." January 23. " General Stewart inspects oup 
horses, which are mostly in very poor condition . . . supplied are very 
short now.'* 94«h. "Awfnlbr oold hst night; the thoRnomotor down to 
6^or6^ Stock of vpgotoblaa nm oot. Foraging parties out ovety day." SStti. 
«*Onti(0faging till 8 p.m. . . . OnrtoaandsogarisfortlMrent.'* S6tfa. "Thiops 
go off reconnoitring to the Arghasan Valley, probably on account of soaroity of 
supplies. Got extra half-pound of mutton yesterday in lieu of groceries cut. 
Rain at night. 27th. " Out foraging. . . . Patrolling still kept up every 
night." 28th. " Very cold. Great scarcity of wood." 29th. " Find extra 
sentries and picket . . . duty is heavy." February 1. "Out foraging . . . 
Sand a gnat many aantriaa and pkikBle now ; am getting only two or tbraa 
aighta in bed.** Febmary Ufa. **C!on'voy oomoa in with highlows* aooha, 
fl^vwt goemaeys and watarpraof ahaota.** Oih. **Very gieat diAeolty in 
getting the camels to move in the mornings, as they an often firoaen to the 
groimd and unable to rise." 8th. Baggago often latew aa tho oamela anoomnb in 
numban to oold and hunger.'* 
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OaaMBYATiOJX IL Although the oooupatkm of Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
UuBUbd part of the Indiaii Government's ptognunme of opentionB 
in Southern Afghanistan, the time of that operation was left as much 

to the discretion of General Stewart as the time of the annexation of 
Khost to the discretion of General Roberts ; and the responsibility for 
a mky and futile expedition rests even more ezdusiTely with the man 
who planned and oondnoted it in the former ease tiian in the latter, 
sinoe the Vioeroy and Commander-in-Chief were aware ol Roberts's 
intention to invade Khost at the beginning of the year 1879, and for- 
bore to interfere ; but they had no knowledge of Stewart's intention to 
march on Khelat-i-Qhilzai within a week ol aniving at Kandahar, 
till too late for their attempt to stop hun to prove suooessful. That 
Stewart knew the expedition to Khdat-i-Ohilsai to be risl^ and futile 
can be shown from hia own correspondence. 

On the 15th January, he wrote to his wife : " It has been rather a 
risky trip, this, as we have only two or three days' supplies in hand, 
and are living from hand to mouth on what we oan pick up.'* And 
again, three days later, A fell of snow would out us off entirely from 
our base and source of supply." He might, with equal truth, have 
added, " And from the opportunities of picking up enough to keep us 
goiog from day to day," on which he had oome to depend. The day 
after his entry into Kandahar he had written : " I am ordered to take 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Girishk, which I can easfly do in eight or ten 
days, but what is to be done after that is a puzzle to me. I cannot 
get to Ghazni till spring, and by that time the Government of Afghanis- 
tan will have tumbled to pieces " ; and in the letter of the 18th 
already quoted from, he adndtted that he did not know what he was to 
do after he got to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, unless it were to return to i 
Kandahar. Of the two reasons assigned by General Stewart for doing 
what, on his own showing, he had better have left undone, the one— 
that " it is better to keep moving about and oooupying the country 
than squatting in a place like Kandahar, where the troops wiU suffer 

9 
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fiom siokiiess and emrai ** — ^though sometimes valid, had no appliea- 

tion to the circamstances of the case ; and the other— that he wanted 
to show the Russians that we can go whore we like, even in winter 
time ** savours more of the spirit of the English schoolboy than of 
the judgment of a British Commander. Who ean doubt that what 
Stewart's troops needed, after a long and terribly aidtioiis mareh, was 
rest, and that they wore far more likely to suffer from ennui in the 
wilderness into wliich he flung them, than in a large town, with bazaars 
full of objects of interest, and streets teeming with strange and vivid 
life I and what oonld his advance to Khelat-i-Ohikai teach the Russians 
save the old, old lesson, that, in acountiy like Afghanistan, theaimles 
of a c i \ ilized state may, indeed, go where they like ; but how long they 
can remain at the points reached, and in what condition withdraw 
f lom them, depend, not on the will of their Commander or on their own 
courage and disoipUne, but upon their ability to proonre food, and 
upon the greater or less severity of the season. How many of 
Stewart's ca nip-followers and men succumbed on the march to and 
from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, how many of the sick sent back to India shortly 
after the return of the Expedition to Kandahar, had belonged to it-» 
cannot be ascertained; but the corpses of nineteen hundrsd and twenty- 
four camels' strewn along its route, reveal something of the price paid 
by General Stewart to vindicate his liberty of movement in tlie eyes 
of men who, noting his losses with cynical satisfaction, were in no 
danger of being deceived into mistaking failure for success. The 
eztvaordinaiy eraon into which British Commanders allowed themselves 
to fall, both in the First and Second Afghan Wars, were largely due 
to ignorance of, or incapacity fur assiniiialing the teachings of military 

^ ZAftofSk DmuM atmMrt, pp. 948^ 944 

* "Ouiofouriosity leaked Brigadier Hughes to count the skeletona of camels 
lying on the road from Kliolat-i-Gilzai to Kandahar, and tho list was 1,924. 
This wuB wliat we lost out <if a division transport of about 3,500. Many more 
disapptMirt'd, hut there is no doubt about these, as the carcases were oouated 
by oflicers." (Ibid. p. 255.) 
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history. If Gmenl Stewart had had praeDt to hie mind the example 

set him by the Duke of Wellington, when, arriving victorious on the 
northern frontier of Spain, he disappointed the expectations of those 
who believed he would at onoe invade France ; had he reflected on 
the reaaons assigned by that great soldier lor his determinatiaii to 
consider the question oi such an invasion only in reference to the 
convenience of his (my) " own operations," — he would have spared his 
troops the trouble of marching to Khelat-i-Qhilzai, only to march back 
again. '* An army which has made such marches and fought such 
battles as that under my command has/' so wrote the Duke to Eari 
Bathurst from Lusaca on the 8th August, 1813, ** is neoessarfly much 
deteriorated. Independently of the loss of numbers by death, wounds 
and aicimess, many men and ollicers are out of the ranks for various 
causes. The equipm^t of the army, their ammonitioii, the soldiers* 
shoes require renewal. The magwanee for the new operations require 
to be collected and formed, and many arrangements to be made with- 
out which the Army could not exist a day, but which are not generally 
understood by those who have not had the direction of such concerns 
in their hands." Leaving out the allusions to battles fought and to 
the numbers of killed and wounded, this passage describes exactly 
the stute of things in Stewart's army when it entered Kandahar. 
Men and transport were exhausted with long marches, the ranks of 
both thinned by death, sickness and various other causes ; equipmmit 
of all kinds required renewal, magazines re-stooking, and there were 
endless arrangements calling for attention— >when the man who had 
"the direction of such concerns in his hands," for no object that he 
could himself define, decided to press on into a country resembling 
France in that " everybody was a soldier and the whole population 
armed," but differing from it, in being poor and barren instead of 
rich and fertile. 

^ '* Than olmrve that this nsw opccatioii is the IuvmIoii of Franoa^ in wiildi 
ootmtry everybody is a soldier, whtn the whole popnlation is aimed." — Despetoh 
dated 8lh August, 181S. 
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To General Stowiart^fl honour, however, it most be recorded that, 

though he did not profit by other men's exporience, heleemed w isdom 
from his own. Kandahar once regained, he embarked on no more 
edTentoree, bat aet himsell steadily to the work of reoigenixing and 
re-eqaipping his ]!V)roe ; and when the dAy came for 1^ 
with regard to the terma of peace,* he opposed the retention of a 
proWnce which, as lie had come to recognize, could never maintain 
either a British or a Russian army of occupation of even twenty 
thousand men.' 

* See Ifaaidfaadam on the Strategical and Political value of if— >«*f»nar as 

ft Position, given on pp. 263-S of Field-Marahal Sir Donald SteuwCa Life. 

• '* I am quite sure that, with all India at our back, we could not keep up a 
force of 20,000 men in one place, und I don't think Russia could do much better 
than uur»elv«M in that respect." (Ibid. p. 248.) 
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CHAPTER XXUI 

Expedition to the Helmand 

Tbb oonBtitutioa of the 2kid Diyirion of the Kftndfthftr Field Force, 
after contributing its quota to the garriaon of the city, was as f oHowb : — 

Abtillery 

I Battery, Ist Brigade Royal iVrtillery, 6 guns. 

11th Battery, 11th Brigade „ 2 mouutain guns. 

FeshAwar Mountain Battery, 4 gum. 

CaTAIiBY 

ftnd Pimjab Givalry. 
Sid Bind HiocM. 

70th Foot. 

Wing 19tfa Pimjab lalantry. 
29th Bombay Infantfy (Balnohb). 

32nd Pioneers. 

6th and 10th Companiee Sappers and Miners. 

Elngineer Field Park. 
2 Pontoon I3oat8. 

Strenotji of Force 
3,035 Troops of all ranlu. 
8,087 Oamp-foltowan. 
091 Hdem. 
278 Bullocks. 
364 Ponies and Ifolea. 
2,261 Camels. 

The IMvision had lost Brigadier-General Nuttall, Captain Bissett, 
B.E., and Lieutenant Colonel Lane, placed in charge of the important 
depdt of Kandahar ; but Brigadier-Geneial Palliser and his Brigade- 
Major, Oaptain Abadie, had been ra-transferred to it, and Oqptain 
W. Luckhardt had succeeded Lane as Principal Commissariat Officer, 
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Lieateiiaat J. £. IMokie, R.E., being attached as Hignalling officer, 
and CSaptain R. Beavoii in chaige of Survey party. 

Oiriflhk, the objectiye of the ezpeditkm, lies on the lu^t bank 

of the Helmand, and the distance from Kandahar to Abbazai, the 
village facing it on the left bank, is seventy-six and a half miles by 
the southern, and eeyenty-four and a half, by the northern road, 
I, in each case, into eight stages, foor of which 



(1) 8 miles Kokeraa .... 8 miles (I) 

(2) 4 „ Sinjiri .... 4 „ (2) 

(3) 12| HauB-i-Madat Khan , . 121 » (3) 

(4) 8i At* KarM . . . 8| » (4) 
(6) 10 „ Killa Bajwl. Kushk-i-Nakhod • „ («) 

(6) 11 „ Baad-i-lVmiiir. Khak-i-Ghopon 18 ^ (6) 

(7) 12 „ Bda Khana. Heokahal 7 (7) 

(8) 10 „ Abbaiai . 7 „ (8) 

Immediately after his arriyal at Kandahar, General Biddolph 

had personally reconnoitred the hret of these stages, and had subse- 
quently sent out working parties to widen the road where it runs 
through the suburbe of the city, and to streogthen the bridges over 
the nnmeroQS wate^ooarBe8 by which it is intersected. On the 
I4th of January, Fslliser, with tiie cavalry, proceeded toKokeran, 
on the left bank of the Argendab, to collect supplies, and, that duty 
accomplished, gave place on the 16th, to Headquarters and the 
main body, and, crossing the river, oooopied Sinjiii, where, on the 
17th, he was reinforced by the 32tad Pfoneers, who had poshed on 
to johi him after helping the Sappers and Miners to ramp the banks 
of the Argendab ' for the passage of the guns. On the 18th, the 
main body encamped at Sinjiri, and the advanced guard, a mareh 
ahead, at Haa»-i«Madat Khan. Theie was nothing in the nature of 
the conntiy — a hard, flat, stony plain— to have prevented a rapid 
advance; but Biddulph, solicitous for the well-being of his sickly 

* The Argendab is not a difficult river to cross, ita fords, except during 
floods, being only two feet deep, with good gravelly bottoms, and its current 
not OTOnwIing four miles an hour. 
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transport, aware that the immediate ohjeot of his expedition was 

to relievo the pressure on tlie scanty food stores of Kandahar — he 
had started out with supplies for only one and a half days — and 
anzioas, alike from motives of policy and humanity, to avoid driving 
the people along his rente to despair by omdly enloroed exactions, 
moved slowly, drawing grain and forage from as wide an area as 
possible, and enforcing his requisitions according to a scheme thought 
out by his political oihcer, Colonel Moore, through the Maliks of the 
piindpal villages within reaoh.^ 

Advanoing thus m leisurely fashion, he arrived at Ata Karea 
on the 23rd, where, to protect his right flank, and to reconnoitre the 
northern route to Abbazai, lie detached a small column, under 
Colond Tanner, to Kushk-i-Nakhud, with orders to regulate its sub- 
sequent movements by those of the main body, which was to follow 
the soutfaem road, because, running for two more marches at no 
great distance from the Argendab, it seemed to hold out a better 
prospect of supplies. Tlie reality proved so disappointing, that at 
Xilla Sayad, the very next halting place, Bidduiph ordered General 
Lacy, with the undermentioned troops— 

lol Royal Artillery, 4 guns. 
11-11 Royal Artillery, 2 guns. 

70th Foot. * 
Wing lOth Punjab Infantry. 
Wing 29th Balochis— 

to retrace his steps to Ata Karez, whilst he transferred his own Head* 

quarters, the Peshawar Battery, the 10th Company of Sappers and 
the Pontoon Train, to Palliser's column at Bala Khana. Lacy 
executed a ddicate duty with energy and discretion; but his troops 
soom swept the district lying round Ata Karea bare of food and 
fodder, and, notwithstanding the exertions of his Purchasing Agents, 
Major C. Sartorius and Captain J. £. Waller, who visited many dis- 

* See Genera] Biddulph's Leotuze, vol. 24, No. oviL of the Journal of tht 
Boffol Vniloi Strvke JtutituUon. 
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tant villages in search of supplies, he had to fall back on Haus-i- 
Madat Khan, where he put himself into communication with Kan- 
dahar, by establishing a heliographic station on an isolated hill Dear 
his camp. 

Even after the sacrifice of so large a part of its strength, it looked 
as if the second Division would fail to reach the Helmand ; and only 
by extending the operations of Colonel Moore's Purchasing Agente 
to the right bank of the Argendab, could Biddulph obtain sufficient 
food to carry his men through the last stage of their arduous joumey. 
On the 29th, he reconnoitred the Helmand, and determined the ulti- 
mate disposition of his troops ; and the next day his Force, preceded 
by an advanced guard under Colonel Kennedy, consisting of — 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
32nd Pioneers. 

6th and 10th Company of Sappers and Miners — 

moved slowly forward through an apparently illimitable desert, 
stretching away westward to where, on the far horizon, a range of 
hills, bare and stony as the plain from which they spring, could be 
descried. Suddenly, at the men's very feet, lay a deep valley, two 

to three miles broad, its fertile surface diversified with hamlets and 
orchards ; Girishk, half hidden in jungle, on the further side ; and, 
flowing under the cliffs on which they stood, the swift, clear stream 
of the Helmand, winding among yellow sands, and giving the finishing 
touch to the beauty which, in countless centuries of ceaseless change 
it had itself called into being, and then hidden from sight — for to step 
back only a few paces, was to lose all hint of it and its surroundings. 

That night, the troops, including Tanner's flanking party, slept 
on the left bank of the river ; but by ten o'clock the next morning, 
the Sappers, under the direction of Lieutenant L. F. Browne, R.E., 
had established a flying ferry across its channel. Mir Afzul, in his 
flight from Kandahar, had destroyed aU the boats on the river except 
one, which the people of Abbazai saved by sinking it out of sight. 
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This and the pontoon nft/ brought up bjr the 5th CSompeny of Sappera, 
snffioed for the oonyeyanoe of the Infontiy , camp-ldlairers and baggage 

belonging to the Force with which Palliser was to occupy positions 
on the further shore, the Cavalry and unladen camels crossing by 
the ford, in small groups, each aooompanied by two or three guides, 
thanks to whose intimate knowledge ol the stream, not a life was 
lost, though the water in plaees was four foet in depth, the current 
rapid, and the diagonal passage narrow and difficult to keep.* 

When all the dispositions previously determined on by the General 
had been carried out, only the Bivisional Headquarters, the Pesha- 
war Mountain Battery, the Field Park and two hundred Baluchis 
remained on the southern side of the Helmand, encamped on the 
summit of the cliffs above Abbazai — the valley itself reeked with 
malaria. Two companies of Sappers were employed in ferry opera- 
tions on the light, and two companies of Pioneers on the left bank 
of the channel, whibt the bulk of Pa]liser*s troops occupied a position 
on high ground above Girishk, which fort was garrisoned by small 
detachments of Pioneers and Baluchis, under Colonel Tanner, and 
gave shelter to the CommiBsariat depot and, in the first instance, to 

^ A raft coiLsustii of two pontoon bfiat.-t. 

* During the time the Force remained uu the 1T^1wi*»m1 only one man was 
drowned, and he loet his life in attempting, in deflanee <^ ofdan, to craee the 
river without a guide. A dog beloiigiag to the author frequeiitly oroosed the 
river at nig^t to virit the only other canine member of the eoqieditlon, virita 

which were never rctiirn»^(l. The following are the Helnmnd's principal fords :— 
(a) Koji Bazak Ford, about three milee above Abbasai, bottom atony, 

passage ditTicult. 

(6) Abbazai Furd. Very fair bottom ; wutor about 3^ feet deep in dry wputiior. 

(c) A Ford about 700 yards below b and similar in character. Above Abbazai 
the river dividea into two branohea, whidi reunite thiee-qnarteie of a mile lower 
down, thus forming a long island between 300 and 400 feet wide* covered with 
brushwood and imaU jungle. Forda b and o oroea the two channela on either 
eide tliis island. 

((f) Ford Mulgor, 6 milea below Abbaaai and of the aame nature as 6 and 

c, minus the island. 

(e and /) The two Fords at Killu-i-Bist, both very easy to cross. (U.B.il.) 
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ttie bospital ; bat bb eveiy caseof pmwimciniii Mid theie were many, 
especially among (he Pfoneetn — ^tieated within its walls, ended fatally, 

the sick were very noon removed into tents, pitched in a wide hollow, 
where, sheltered from the keen winds, they rapidly recovered.^ 

Hardly, however, had the anangemente for a prolonged sojomn 
on the Hehnand been completed, than all fllnsions as to the value of 
its valley, as a sooroe of supply, were roughly dispelled. Both np 
and down stream, tiic stocks of grain and bhoiisa. within anything 
like easy reach of Girishk, were quickly exhausted, and the foraging 
parties and Purchasing Agents had to go ever further and further 
afield. When one of these latter had been murdered by the Alizais 
of Uie Zemandawar, a district twenty-five miles from the British 
camp, and it had become impossible for the transport camels and 
the horses of their escort to go and return in asin^eday, — Palliser 
reported that some other system of collecting supplies would have 
to be devised, and Biddulph was driven to the dangerous expedient 
of scattering his cavalry over the country, leaving each detachment to 
forage for itself. How dangerous that expedient was, no one knew 
better than the General, whose thoughts were continually occupied 
with the problem of how to keep on good terms with tribes whom 
he saw himself compelled to strip of the very necessaries of life, and 
who was well aware that the discontent provoked by his exactions 
— pay as he might for the stores taken — was growing daily deeper 
and more widespread. That he adopted it, is the best proof of 
the straits to which he had been reduced within ten days of his 
arrival at Girishk.* He contuiued, nevertheless, to believe that his 

^ Giriahk, aa a fort, is quite useless, as, being oommanded by the opposite 
bank, it would be untenable under the fire of modem artillery. Forty years 
befora Biddn^ ooovqpied it, Major J. Woodbum, one of Nott*e most trusted 
offioers, had reoommended that it should be blown up. (H.B.H.) 

' The troops were geofltaUy abofft of tea, aogar and vo;:;etables. Sourvy 
was Bhowing itself, and there was no lime-juice in camp. The grain procured 
locally wn.q not, unfroquently poinonou8. At first, trem-hery wn-M HiisiMH;t.€>d, 
but a bcurdiiug inquiry showed that datura piout hod been garnered with the 
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men were the advanced guard of a larger body that would march 
triumphantly on Herat, and, in that belief, began preparations for 
the building of a bridge over the river and for the impfovemeDt of 
the leny service ; eonstrnoted a good militaiy road between the Hary 
and the Hehnaiid'e northern bank— -a work which called for the 
bridging of three wide water-courses — and sent out towards Herat, 
one reconnoitring party in the direction of Washir, sixty-two miles 
from Abbasai, and another, for three marcheB, towards Farrah, both 
of yMch brought back reports showing that, by either route, an 
invading army would have to carry all its supplies, and was likely 
to fare badly in the matter of water. He also took advantage of 
the scattering of the cavalry to extend his knowledge of the country 
tiiroagh whkdi he had advanced. An ezcelknt traverse of the road 
between Kandahar and Abbazai had already been made by Oaptain 
Beavon; now, the whole of the Argendab-Helmand Doab^ was 
thoroughly surveyed ; and Biddulph himself, escorted by the Peshawar 
Battery and the Baluchi Infantry, visited Killa-i-Bist and the point, 
some milea below that ancient city, where the two riven meet. From 
this interesting excursion he was recalled by news that the Alizais and 
other tribes were about to deliver simultaneous attacks on the British 
camps at Abbazai and Girishk.^ A forced march of forty miles 

oom, and this, though eaten with impunity by the people of the country, was 
hurtful to the Iroope, seventy of wh<mi, from this cauae, were under tfeatoieat 
at one time. Tlie Bymptoms were extreme giddinoas, followed in some CSSes by 

imeoosciousness. No deaths occurred (H.B.H.) 

* Doab. Strip of country lying between two rivers. 

* "The Headquarters Camp commanded the passages (of tiie Holmand), 
neverthelsM our sitoatioii was ditioal* dividsd as we wore by such an ofaetoele 
as lay between the two oampe. Zemindawar, the country of the Ahsais, a war- 
like tribe, was onfy 26 miles distant. There wwe signs of ezoitemeat in that 

quarter and a blow was threatened on both bonks at the same time. Had an 
attack been mmie, we should have been found weak in numbers, as the troops 
were much occupie<l in distant expeditions ; reconnoitring and bringing in sup- 
plies." See General Biddulph' tt Lecture, vol. 24, No. ovii. of the Journal of th* 
Royal United Service Institution, 
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brought him to the latter place in time to frufltrata plans which, in 
the dtspened state ot his troops, n^ght have proved sae ec e rfu l; and 
a few dajre later— the 16th of Eebnieiy— he leoeived the mne^eoted 
Older to withdraw his Foroe to Kandahar, preparatoiy to letomiqg 

to India by the Tlial Chotiali route. 

In view of the heat that would soon be setting in below the passes, 
delay was to be depreoated; but it was impossiUe to move without 
supplies, and Biddulph had to wait tQl the S2tad of Febmaiy for a oonvo^ 
from Killa-i'Bist, where he had established a Porohasing Agency, 
and another from Kandahar, to ensure the safe arrival of which 
laige bodies of oavaliy were sent out. On the 19Ui, whilst strong 
reconnoitring parties watohed the Zemandawar frontier to give timdj 
notice of any symptoms of hostfle unrest on the part of its inhabit- 
ants, Biddulph shifted liis Headciuarters back to the cliffa above 
Abbazai, and, in the course of the three following days, withdrew 
all the troops, sick and baggsge from the right to the left bank ol 
the Hetmand. 

The retirement to Ata Kares, which began on the SSM, vid Kushk 

i-Nakhud, was covei-ed by a rear-guard under Colonel H. P. Malcolm- 
son's command, consisting of two squadrons 3rd Sind Uorse and 
one company 29th Baluchia— strength seven offioeni and four hundred 
and six men, of whom two hundred and eighty-five wm CmHry. 
Malcolmson's orders were to watch the up-stream fords for a day 
and a night, and so to time his subsequent movements as to be always 
one march in rear of the main body, which, by the recall of Lacy to 
Kandahar, liad lost the support it had hitherto enj<^yed from the 
presenoe of a British column at Haua-i-Siadat Khan. 

Ata Kares was reached, without incident, on the 90th ; but, after 
dark, two men of the 3rd Sind Horse galloped into camp bringing a 
message from Malcolmson, asking urgently for reinforcements botli 
of Gavaky and In&mtiy, as he waa surrounded by a large body of 
Tribesmen, and, though he had beaten off their attack, there was 
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eveiy likelihood of its being lenenRpeddni^ The mogiwngers 

were evidfliitly very anziooB, and there could be no donbt that ^e 

rear-guard was in danger of being overwhelmed before help could 
reach it , though Biddulph lost not a moment in despatching Lieutenant- 
Ck>loDelG.Niohoietts with a aqnadioa of the2Dd Punjab CaTahy and 
a wing of the 29tfa Baloohifl— strangth, two hnndied and ninety-one 
offioem and men— ^ ite aesistanoe. When, after a rapid mareh, 
this little relief party arrived in the neighbourliood of Kiishk-i-Nakhud , 
there were no lights to indicate the presence of friend or fo(\ and the 
BtillnesB of the desert — ^that Btillneee which only they who have lived 
in that land of foeks and stonee, can realise— was unbroken by the 
slightest movement of man or horse. For a moment Nioholetts thought 
of sounding a bugle call to give Malcolmson notice that friends were 
at hand ; but the reflection that the signal would be equally under- 
stood by the enemy, and must destroy any chance, there might be, 
ol taking them by surprise in the morning, made him abandon the 
idea. So, in drizzling rain, he and hh men lay hidden till dawn, 
silent and watchful, their minds full of doubt and anxiety; for what 
disaster might not the darkness conceal from them, and what would 
be their own fate if those they came to soooour, had akeady been 
annihitoted? Daybreak dissipated their feais. An early patrol 
sent out by Nioholetts fell in with one of Ualoolmson's; and soon the 
two forces were merged into one, and the former officer had heard 
from the Latter, the story of his narrow escape from destruction. 

Malcolmson had maiohed into Kushk-i-Nakhud at noon the pre> 
viouB day, without the sijghtest suspioion that fifteen hundred Alisais 
and other Tribesmen, who, on the 2Sth, had orossed the Helmand 
by a ford far up-stream and, after a rapid march of thirty miles along 
the foot of the hills to the north of the Kandahar road, had spent 
the ati^t in a ravine not far from Knshk-i-Nakhud— were, at that 
very thne gathering on the revene slope of some high ground, a mile 
and a half to the left front of the British position. Just as the oiBoer 
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In oommand of the Bind Hone wm holding an inspection of the men's 

saddles, which, together with the bridles, were laid out on the ground — 
vedettes galloped in to report that they had seen a large body of 
men streaming over the adjacent ridge. The troopers oooUy put their 
aoooutremente together, saddled their horses and mounted. With 
equal steadiness, the Infantry fell in, and, in obedienoe tollaloolmaon*s 
order, Colonel Tanner brought their right shoulders forward so that 
their rifles might bear on the enemy's left. The Baluchis reserved 
their fire till the aswailants were within five hundred yards of their 
ranks, and then poured into them such a storm of bullets that, to avoid 
It, they edged oflF to their own right, with the evident intention of occu- 
pying some huts and enclosed gardens. In doing this, they brought 
themselves on to ground favourable to Cavalry, and Malcolmson 
instantly wheeled his squadrons to the left, formed line and chaiqged 
Into the enemy's centre. A determined attack met with an equally 
determined resistance the CSavaliy rode through the heavy masses 
opposed to them, sabring right and left ; the Tribesmen forced their 
way through the Cavalry, hamstringing the horses as they pressed 
forward* At last the Zemandawaris' stubborn valour gave way before 
the desperate courage of the Vidian horsemen, and, dividing into two 
columns, they retreated, still fighting, towards the hills. Ifiajor W. 
Reynolds was sent in pursuit of the enemy's right wing; Tanner, 
with the bulk of the Infantry, followed up the left, driving them, 
with heavy loss, into broken ground ; whilst Malcohnson, with a troop 
of horse and a small [detachment d Baluchis, tried to cut off a 
tiilrd body tiiat was making for a village not far from camp. A 
deep, wide water-course intervened, and a false alarm that the right 
of his position was threatened, reaching him as he pulled up on its 
edge, he recalled his troops, and set all hands to work to strike the tents 
and get the camp equipage, ammunition, treasure and stores Into the 
fort before dark. This done, he placed his men In an enclosure, 
protected on tliree sides by a wall two and a half feet high, and all 
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through the night sent out {mtrols, none of which chanced to approach 
the hollow where Nicholetto'e party lay oonoealed. 

In this flhaip afiair, the Infantry had no oasualtiee, but the Oavaliy 
had their second in command, Major William Reynolds, and lour 
men killed, and Colonel Malcolinson and twenty-three men wounded, 
beeides losing twenty-eight horses. Reynolds had been wounded 
early in the action, but continued to lead his men, and fell in the pur- 
suit. In his despatch, Ualoolmson, whose own wound fortunately 
was slight, brought the following officers* names to notice : — 

Lieutonaut-Colonol O. V. Tanner. 
Captain J. P. ^^oitlan[l. 
Lieutenant H. C. Hogg. 
Ueutenant F. D. N. Smith. 
LievitenMit B. L. P. Reilly. 
I 8arg0cm 0* B. E. Boxouq^ 

Praise of Boroughs' gallantry failed to save him from being re- 
minded by the Deputy-Sutgeon-Geneial that a medical officer's place 
was with the wounded, not in the fitting line; an undeserTed rebuke, 
since, in this case, every man was needed to repulse tiie enemy, who, 
led by chiefs of distinction, displayed both military skill, and the 
utmost coolness and contempt of deatli. The total number of their 
killed probably exceeded two hundred— one hundred and sixty-three 
bodies were counted in the open, amcngpt them that of Abu Bukker, 
the Alizai chief who had murdered the Purchasing Agent's party a 
week or two before. One of the three men taken prisoners, stated 
that a hundred and twenty wounded had escaped, or been carried 
off by their friends ; but the explanation of the fact that only these 
three fell alive into Malcolmson's hands was anugly one : whilst the 
troops were in pursuit, the camp-followers bfoke loose ; and, aa they 
certainly mutilated the bodies of their dead foes in barbarous fashion, 
there is strong reason to suspect that they murdered all whom they 
found still living ; but aa there were no outside witnesses of their 
brutal deeds, tiie crime could not be Inought home to them. 
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Genmal Biddnlph and his Staff rode into Kndik-i-Nakhnd diortly 

after the meeting of Malcolmson and Nicholetts, and after inspecting the 
field of battle and visiting the wounded, returned, with the trcx)p6, to Ata 
Eans. Thenext morning, just when all was ready lor a start, camels 
laden, Infantiy {alien in, CSavaliy thrown forward to examine the groond 
to the front and flanks — an officer galloped up to annonnoe that the 
Tribesmen were rapidly advancing in numerous columns, with banners 
displayed and flags flying. Apparently, the Zemandawaris defeated 
by Maloolmson, had been reinforced, and were about to tiy their for- 
tune a second time. Osmels and baggage were hastily parked, with 
strong guards toM off to protect them ; the reserve ammunition 
was placed at points convenient for the troops, who were drawn up in 
line of contiguous columns ready to deploy, and then — another mes- 
senger arrived, breathless, to explain that the dust-enveloped maosss 
of the enemy had resolved themselves into flocks of mountain sheep, 
whoee long tails, wagging in the air, had been changed into waying 
banners by the mirage, so common in Afghanistan. Tlie news was 
received with shouts of laughter, mingled with some grumbling over 
lost time and wasted energy, and tempered by a general leelii^ of dis- 
appointment that, alter all, the bulk of the troope were to see no 
fighting ; then the quickly made preparations were as quickly un« 
done, and the interrupted march resumed. 

Two days later, March Ist, Biddulph's Division re-entered Kan- 
dahar in a stonn d sleet and rain. It had been absent ezaotty six 
weeks; and though it had had the same Gbmmissariat difiicQlties 
to struggle with that had troubled Stewart*8 Force, in coping with 
which the Cavalry horses were well-nigh worn out, yet, thanks to a 
milder climate and an abundance of fuel all along the course of the 
HMmand, it had suffered ccmipazatively little in health, and thers 
were no heavy losses among its transport animals to deplm. 
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Obsbbvations 

Qbssbvatiok I. Biddulph's expedition to Girishk was as barren of 

results aa Stewart's to Khelat-i-Ghilzai ; it failed even of the immediate 
advantage expected of it, for the troops had to be mainly supported 
by provision oonvojB sent out from Kandahar ; and, though the camels 
improved in condition, the cavalry horses were worn out in the incee* 
sant search for food. Its chief effect was to rouse the inhabitants 
of the Zeinandawar into active hostility, and to bring trouble on the 
peaceable inhabitants of the Doab,^ whose villages were threatened 
and, in some oases, plundered by iib» Tribesmen in revenge for their 
defeat at Kushk-i-Nakfaud, lack ci carriage for a time rendering it 
Impossible to afford them the protection to which they had a claim 
at the hands of their new rulers. All that was really gained would 
have been attained, without these drawbacks, by sending the spare 
camels to Ata Karea witii a strong Oavalry and Infantiy guard. 

Qbsbbvakioh n. The disposition of Biddulph's troops on the Hel- 
mand was foulty in the extreme. In an enemy's country to divide 
so small a force — fifteen hundr-ed men with only four guns, its nearest 
supports fifty miles away — would have been unwise under any cir- 
cumstances ; but to place the bulk of the troops on the further side 
of a deep and rapid river, flowing through a valley so intersected by 
water-courses as to be impassable by night, and to leave Headquarters, 
tlie mountain guns, and the Engineer Park on the hither side, pro- 
tected only by a few hundred men with a desert at their back — was 

^ " The (kfeat of the Alizais on the 26th ultimo has had lem effect than waa 
expected. Bands of Alizaia and other vagabonds, religious an«l predatory, 
collecting to the number of two thousand in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
at a distance of thirty miles, are looting weak and threatening strong villages, 
in the name of the Amir and Islam. The respectable inhabitants, including the 
BmlDHiis, U9 hMBnad to sMlrt in patting liw vagabondi down, bat nsariy all 
llw mitsns of eanisfo have boen abMrbed by tiie wfeaming iccoe^ and none aia 
Iflft for eohnnm strong moufpi to restore order at any dwtaaoe.** — ^Telegram 
lirom the Kandahar eonmpondent of the Timet, dated 8th ICaroh, 1870. 
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to ezpoae the latter to aerioiis risks. Tet, to have kept the iHiokioioe 
together on the left beak of the stream, wovM have added enormously 

to the labour and danger incurred in the collection of supplies, as the 
reBOurces from which they were drawn, lay on the right bank, and the 
unsupported foraging parties would have been constantly liable to 
attack and capture. It should never be forgotten that a commander's 
first duty is to his troops, and that only ezcepticmal oiroumstances — 
circumstances in which sonic much higher interest than that of their 
safety is involved — can justify him in exposing them to the possibility 
of having to choose between starvaticm and annihilation at the hands 
ol the enemy. In the case under consideratkm, there were neither 
political nor military reasons calling I6r the maintenance of a position 
on tlic II<'lmand. There was no enemy to keep at bay, no friendly 
force to rescue or support, no rich province to hold for the sake of 
Its teeming supplies. Biddulph, therefore, when brought face to 
face with two equally unwise courses, should have informed the Indiaa 
Government that he had been given a task to which his troops and 
his material resources were alike inadequate, and have asked either 
to be placed in a position to perform it satisfactorily, or to be permitted 
to return to Kandahar. 

ObsibvationIII. In the retirement from the Helmand, wise CMition 
was shown in watching the fords till the troops were clear of the river, 
but only Cavalry, unencumbered with baggage, should have been used 
for that purpose, with orders to rejoin the main body the same evening* 
for the safety of a small f oroe depends on keeping its units U^gether, 
and on making up for its deficlenoy in numbers by enhanced vigilance, 
surprise being guarded against by night and day patrolling ; by sur- 
rounding camps with strong outlying pickets, protected by sangcura ; 
by lioldmg a certain proportion of the troops ever ready to fall in; 
and by so timing marches that baggage and rear-guard shall reach 
the camping ground before dark. Blaloolmson's detachment was 
not a rear-guard in the ordinary acceptance of that term, for it had 
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no connection with the main body ; and, for the same reason, the 
detachment which marched to Abbazai by the northern road was 
not a flanking party. Both were dangeroualy weak, and the lecon- 
noitring perfonned by Tanner's men could have been done equally 
well from the Helmand. On the unportant point of keeping a fbroe 
together, Sir William Nott gave excellent advice to Colonel Wymer 
. in the letter already quoted from. " The Major-General," so he wrote, 
" has taken eveiy pseoantion in his power to fit oat your detachment 
in the most efficient manner, and provided you keep it together and, 
unless absolutely necessary in your military Judgment, never allow 
of it being divided and frittered away into parties, it must be suc- 
cessful." * 

Obsb&vation XV. In the action of the 26th Februaiy, the tnx^ 
were skilfully handled and well led ; but, before the fight, military 
precautions seem to have been neglected. Had Mdoolmson on his 
arrival at Kushk-i-Nakhud despatclied strong Cavalry patrols to 
search the ground beyond tlio screen of hills, and posted an observa- 
tion party on its crest, he would have received timely warning ol the 
enemy's presence. Unto this step had been taken, a saddle parade 
was out of place, and one half the troops should have been held 
ready to mount at a moment's notice. 

^Mafor-Oenmd 8ir WUUam NoU, O.C.B., by J. H. Stoqueler, vol. I. 
p. SS7. 
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Visit of the Commander-in-Chief to Jellalabad 

Ih the midst of the MohnuuMl troables, Sir S. Browne received the 
welcome news that the Oommeiider-in-Chief and the Headquarters 

Staff had left Calcutta, and were on their way up country to yisit 
the Peshawar Valley and the Kuram Field Forces. It was a relief 
to the haraaeed General to have the prospect of submitting his 
anangemeate to a higgler judgment, and of- obtaining from the best 
aothority some informetion as to the work tHiich he might still be 
called upon to perform. 

On the 24th of February, Sir Frederick Haines arrived at Jumrud, 
where he visited the hospitals, inspected the fortifications, and re- 
viewed the troops, on whose soMieily appeaianoe he was able to 
oompJiment General Mande.* That night he slept at AH Masjid, 

I ** On this oooaaioii the 5th Fiuilian (1st Battslion) tunied out so steoog 
that, as the ground available for parade puiposes was limited in the 

.nsglmsnt formed up in half battcUions. This rsgiment had passed the hot 
weather of 1S78 in the hiUa, and was largely compostnl of soft.soned aoldiere, 
who inaintQined their efficiency and health during the campaign, while other 
regiments, such as those that had been stationed at Peshawar, . . . were so 
impregnated with fever tliat hard duty and variations of climate soon told on 
tbsir shattsvsd constitatioiis. ... No regiment should, if poaaible, be kept 
at a notorioiisly imhsslthy statioa . . . fw a loagsr period than a year. Hie 
ptospse t of a ehsngs for Uie better . . . would have a good elleet on the OMn's 
qpirits, and any e^soss the Government would incur in canying out those rellefis 
would be amply compensated for by the increased efficiency of the regiments 
concerned, to say nothing of the saving of life and health." — Qtneral McmUs 
Diary t 24ih FebruAr^, lb79. 

ns 
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and the next day rode through the Khyber, the hills on either side 
of the pMB being oiowned with troops to ensuie him aod bis party 
against the possibility of attaok. On the 28th he was at JeUalabad, 
wheie he remained tiU the 3id of March. Daring this time he hi- 

spected the garrison, selected a site on the hills, about a mile from 
the town, for the cantonments which had become necessazy since 
the Gomnment had made np its mind to a permanent ooonpaition 
of that postk issued orders lor the ereotion of hats for the aooom- 
modation of the men durmg the coming hot season, and saaetloned 
the construction of a fortified enclosure to protect the great sheds con- 
taining supplies and military stores. But whilst busy with these 
immediate details, the Gommander-in-Ghief was on the alert to take 
in aod weigh every feature of the general sitoation, a knoidedge of 
which might enable him to advise the Government as to its future 
military poUcy, and afterwards he iield a long consultation with Sir 
S. Browne and Genend Maude at Peshawar, when many important 
mattera were discussed. 

The distributicm of troops between Jumrud aod JeOalabad had 
not satisfied Sir Frederick ; it seemed to him that there was too much 
overlapping of Browne's and Maude's commands, and that Jella- 
labad, at the extrsme end of the line of advaooe,aQd the point from 
whiob a further forward moyement would have to be made, was far 
too weak. To obviate tiiese defects it was now agreed that the 2dA 
Division should take over charge of the whole line of communica- 
tions, with its Headquarters at Lundi Kotal, where a fort and huts 
were to be erected; and that, strengthened by the addition of a wing 
of the 9th Laooera, the 10th Bengal Lanoera, the litth Foot ^ and the 
30th Bengal Infsotry, it should be distributed for tiie time bemg, 
at its Gommaader's discretion, between Jumrud, AU Masjid, 

* " The 12th Foot, a very nice Battalion, commanded by Colonel Walker, 
joined my Division. ... A good many young soldiers in it." — Qeneral Maude's 
Diary, 18th AprU. 1879. 
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Lundi Kotal, Dakka, Basawal ^ and Barikab, with the addition, 
later on, of JeUalftbad.' The Ist Divinon, leinforoed by the Heavy • 
Battery and the Slat Foot, whilst temporarily oontiniiiiig to have 
ite Headquarters at Jellalabad, was to oooapy Gaadamak, at wlikh 

place, in view of the liiieliliood that it might have to serve as a 
eecondaiy base of operations, a strong position was to be secured, 
extensive enough to oontain a field hosj^tol and a depdt lor Commis- 
sariat stores, but not so eactensive as to require to be defended by 
a laiige foroe. 

Wlien these and other matters had been settled, the Commander- 
in-Chief left Peshawar for the Kuram, and Sir S. Browne returned 
to Jellalabad ohaiged with the responsibility of preparing a eom- 
prehenslve soheme for that advance on Kabul which the political 
aims of the Indian Government might at any moment demand. The 
desire to have his name associated witli the capture of the Afghan 
capital must have been a powerful inducement to Browne to place 
the nndertaking in the most favourable light ; but the npiightness 
of his chaiaeter, and his exhaustive knowledge of all the conditions 
of the problem given him to solve, prevailed over personal ambition, 
and the document which was to have shown how Kabul could be 
reached, amounted, when complete, to a demonstration of the &ct 
that, under then existing dieumstances, it could not be reached at aU. 

So far as troops were concerned, Browne considered that if he 

took with him his whole Division and established no posts to keep 

open his communications,^ he would be strong enough to overcome 

^ A Commiaaariat dep6t was to be formed at thia place, end ahaltar pro- 
vided for troops and Commissariat establiahmeilt. 
* The new arrangement gave Maude — 

4 Batteries Royal Artillery, 

1 Begimeiit of Bdtiah Oavahy, 

2 HagliiMwite of Britiah Infaiitqr, 
0 Bagfananta of Bengal Ihfaifctiy. 

» Browne jnctified thia departure from otdhmy military caution cm the 
ground that he would not be able to apara the men to hold the poete, and that 
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any resistance he might encounter, either in going or returning, and, 
^ .mavohing by the Khurd Kabul route — tbe Mune that PoUook had taken 
in 18^— he would reaofa Kabul 00 the eighth day ; but he oould not 
assume a like Bdeqmtoy with regard to transport. The weather would 

be warm, therefore tents could be dispensed witli, and little baggage 
need be taken ; but in the matter of food there could be no stinting 
and no trusting to the reeouroes ol the countiy. An ill-fed army, 
his ezperienoe taught him, was an ineffieient one; and though he 
did not antioipate delays, he felt bound to provide against them to 
the extent of carrying fifteen days' supplies for his eight days' march. 
Calculating on this basis, he found that for eight thousand men and 
two thousand one hundred horses he should need — 
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and if, to save the time and stores and labour that would be con- 
sumed in converting Gandamak into an auxiliary base, the expedition 
started from Jellalabad — an altematiTe preferred by him— fourteen 
hundred and fifty-two additional oamels would be required. But 
as two mules are always reckoned equal to one camel, the necessary 
carrying eui^ueity expressed in camel-loads would amount to ten 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven,^ while the carriage actually 
at his disposal amounted only to three thousand five hundred and 
mxty loads— two thousand eight hundred camels, fifteen hundred 

the posts themselves would be in danger of being cut ofT. and unable to com- 
municate with either the front or the rear. If the point should be decided 
■gsinst him, he suggested that fortifled endoamee Bhoukl be eetabUtbed at 
JogdalUk, Kala Ssag and Tesin. 

* Sir Qeoige Fbllook, for 8,000 men, took mth him 10,786 oamel-losds. 
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•od twmty mulat. Ookoel G. 8. Maohftn nhom he had oonimltod, 
had promised to provide him with* hvdidiaft of hondred and 

thirty-two camels and twelve hundred and tifty-eight mules, and 
to transfer two thousand camels and one thousand mules from the 
line of oommimlofttiioTMi;* yet, even then, the total canTing o^paoity 
of the tmuport provided would he eqvivalmt hot to seven thomand 
five himdied and forty-thiee camd-loada, three thoneand one hmidied 
and twenty-fuur loads less than his minimum requirements.' Under 
these circumstances, that he felt justified in recommending in 
the metter of an advance on Kabul, was the tianaferenoe 
of hia Division to the oooler and healthier dimftte* of Gandamak. « 

Preparations for this next step, which had long been in progress, 
were now pressed forward with redoubled activity. In addition 
to military movemento, to be dealt with in a later chapter, they 
inoliided ftesh efforts to aooomvlate supplies, to inoiease the stock 
of transport aounals, and to aOay the snspiokios and soften the 
hostility of tiie Afridis ; for though the arrangements to secnie 
the line of communications through the Khyber were by this time 
excellent, they were not so peifect but that a combination of tiiePass 

* Thii transferanoe would have deprived the Saoond DivMon of mobility. 

• air 8. Browne noted that his ssttiMrtemadenoaltowsi^ 

the transport animals, or for their drivers deserting with tiiflm, thoq^ he believed 

that the losses from both cnusee would have been heavy. He mentioned, too* 
that ho had no hope of obtaining any further camels from the Kabul traders. 

• There had been a sudden mcretuje of nun heat, and the European troops 
had beguu to eufter from fever, pneumonia and dysentery, in consequence of 
the difltaranoe ia tempetatuw between the days aod the ni^t« : Maximum, 80* 
iiiiiumiiin» 40*. 

* Sir S. Browne sent in his draft-eehenw eai|y in April, and it was qniekly 

apparent that his blunt statement of the difficultiee standing in the way of an 

ativanco on Kabul had not shaken Lord Lytton*8 deeire to bring the war to 
an end by the capture of that city, for, on the 13th, General Maude received, 
from the Adjutant-General, an official intimation that, in such an advance, 
he would command the First Division, Major-Oeneral R. O. Bright, the Second, 
and Sir 8. Biowne* the whole Force, with Colonel C. M. Macgregor as chief of 
the staff. 
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Tribes might jeopardize them, and, with them, the very existence 
of the troops in advance. And the Afridis were iinea^ ; they had 
not loigiTen the invMum of Basar, and the attempt to penetrate 
into Bara, and they oould not see why, now Shere Ali was dead, tiie 
Indian (Jovemment should continue to keep an army in Afghanistan 
and to build forts and barracks in their territory. It was no easy 
matter to explain oonduot eo distinctly at varianoe with the promises 
made to them at the beginning of the war ; bnt the Viceroy did tiie 
best he could to appease their discontent by appointing Mr. Donald 
Macnabb as Political Officer of Maude's Division, in succession to 
Cavagnari, when the latter moved on to Gandamak. 

During his vint to Matobad, Sir Vted&ckk Haines was abawn many plaoes 
of interaet oomieotad with the mamorabfe aiego of thai town, by the only offioer 
in Sir Samuel Browno*s Force, who had been a member of its ** ilhiatrioaa garrison*' 
— Lieuteoaat-Colonel J. J. Bailey, Rifle Brigmie. 

This officer was nb!o to point out the bastion held by wliat wiis then his 
regiment, the 13fh Forit, from which Dr. Brydon, the sole survivor of the British 
Army nia&sjta red in tl»e Kiiurd Kabul and Jagdalak Pusses was first decried ; 
the garrison graveyard, now covered by a mosque ; the tracings of the fortifica- 
tiona which it had taken the garriaon three moaXbrn to orastmet, and an earth- 
quake an hour or two to destroy : and« UMyt tiia spot, where his own gallant 
jwin%i»Muli¥ig officer* CSolonel Dennie, fell in the engagement, in whidi ICahomsd 
Ak bar was driven across tho Kabul river with the loss of all bis tents and baggage. 
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The Occupation of Gandamak 

lOlB HU88AB8 DISASTER— ACTION AT rUTTEEABAD — 
THB SAM DAKKA AFTAIB 

Oh tiie hwt day td Bfaroh, mfonnation reaohed Sir 8. Browne tiuit 

Azmiitulla Khan, with a large following, had again descended into 
the Laghman V^alley, wliore he was working to bring about a fresh 
oombination of the Tribes agaioBt (he British oooapation ol thair 
ooimtiy, and that the Khngianii, a powerful dan, ooeniyyiiig (he 
fertfle lands (hat lie to the noui^ of Fattehahad, a large village seven- 
teen miles west of Jellalabad, were assembling in great numbers in the 
neighbourhood of Khaja, their principal border lortrees. To prevent 
(he (hiea(eQed misohief ammming laiger proportioiiB, Browne in- 
8(an(ly oiganiied tiiree Ug^tly equipped oolmnna— ao tents were 
taken, and the ammunition mules carried only half loads— one of 
which, under Major E. Wood, was to march to Chaharbagh in the 
Laghman Valley and capture, or drive out, Azmutulla ; another, under 
Brigadier-General Maepheison, was (o cross the Siah Koh (Bladi 
Moan(ain) by (he Jowari CSiann Pass in(o (he valley on i(s foither 
side, to cut what was expected to be that chief *8 line of retreat ; and 
the third, under Brigadier-General Charles Gough, was to march on 
Futtehabad, and diapeise the Khwgianls. 
Maepheraon's Golumn, ocosiBting of : — 

The Hwan Mountain Battery, 
A wing 4fh Bettalioii Rifle Bxigede, 
Do. OnrldiaB, 
Do. 90th PoAjab Jatantry, 
A Company of Sappers and Bfiners* 
Approximate atrangth — 1,000 men and 4 guna. 
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WBB the flist to more. It kft ounp at 9 p.iii. and, marching qvioUy, 
foDowed the ooune ol tiie Kabul River vp-Btieam for nine mlleB, and 

then, turning sharply northward, made its way through lands cut up 
by muddy irrigation channels, whicli so delayed it that the moon had 
set before it reached the Surkhab.^ Here, the usiial ford was foond 
to be ImpassaUe, and another had to be sought. When this had been 
discovered, about half a mile lower down, at a point where the river 
divides into two branches — the whole force crossed in pitch darkness, 
and, pressing on, acrived about 4 a.m., at the foot of the Siah Koh. 
Here, theie was a panse ol fifty minutes, to aHowd the troops dosing 
op, and then the passage of that range began. The track presented 
many difficulties, its steep ascents and descents being strewn with 
huge boulders, or running over layers of sheet rock, so slippery that 
it seemed impossible for horse or mole to keep its footing ; but at 
last the crest — five thousand three hundred feet above sea level—was 
reached, and Macpherson, hearing that AsmatnOa was still in Lagbman, 
and hoping to catch him near Bairam Khan Fort, where lio would 
probably try to cross the Kabul Kiver, hurried down the further 
aide ol the pass with a detachment of the Rifle Brigade, only to find 
that his expected prisoner had made good his escape, and that his 
followen had disperaed to tiieir villages. 

As pursuit was out of the question, and the troops — the same who 
five months previously had scaled the rocl^ heights of Kotas — 
though now inoied to steep hillsides and stony ways, were exhausted 
by the long manih, Macphereon determiDed to spend the night on the 
further side of the mountains, and the men*s eyes turned anxiously 
to the path by which they had descended, watching for the rear- 
guard and the loaded mules. But nothing was seen of them that 
day, nor till 2 p.m. on the monow, when they rejoined the main body 
on its homeward mareh. It tamed out that they had misssd their way 

' A tributary of the Kabul Rivor, aad, like that stream, very dangacoiM 
at the season of the melting of the snows. 
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and wandered down to Futtehabad, where tliey had blundered into 
Qoogh'B oolamn, and been promptly aent back, by p*Uis to steep and 
haiiow. that tlw 20th Pimiab Tnfant ry had been oUkBsd. asMii and 
again, to unload and reload their mules. 

At midnight, orders reached Macpherson to detach De Lautour's 
Mouatain Baiteiy, with an eeoort ol two handzed Infaatiy, to rem- 
foioe Gongh, and to letura himBelf , with the net of the ttoope^ to 
Jellalabad. A few hoars later, the oolmmi was agam in motion, and 
though the Duranda Pass, by which its commandor had elected to 
return, proved little leas difficult than the Jowari Chann, by nightfall 
it waa oooe moie in qnarteis. 

Majmr Wood's Ooliimn, oonsiiting of a squadroo of the 10th Hnssais 
and one of the lltb Bengal Lancers, had left camp half an hoar after 
Macpherson 's.' To reach the Laghman Valley the Kabul River had to 
be orossed, and as, owing to its swollen state, the ttestle bridge had 
been removed, the troopa were ohUged to make use of the foid Jnst 
below the spot where that bridge had stood. The bed of the river at 
this point is about three-quarters of a mile broad ; but, in mid-stream, 
a stony island divides it into two channels. Between the right bank 
and this island, thelord--a wide atripof gravel strewn with booldere— 
is drawn in a straight line from shore to shore ; but between the 
island and the left bank, it runs first down the stream at an angle of 
46^ then up-stream at the like angle, and above and below it, are 
lipids, broken by sandbanks and rooks. The V-shaped hall of this foid 
is at all tones dangeroos, yet Jenkins and Gknii^ seem to have been 
the only two eenior officers who recognized the danger, and, onfor- 
tunately, a report of the former, in which he deprecated the use of it at 
night, was forgotten, or overlooked, by the Quartermaster-Qenend^s 
Department, in the hwiy and strees of preparing three foiees,ait ehoit 
notfee, for the field. Themoonwas sinking and the daifc shadowe of 

1 The infantry sopportt «iiioh were to have followed the next day, w«m 
ooontermanded when news oame that the Ohilsaia had fled from Laghman. 
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the hills were falling across the valley when the column rode down to 
tlie fiver, and ovossed over to the island without mishap, the sine^ 
guide attaohed to it, leading the way, followed firat by tiie squadron of 
the 11th Bengal Lancers in half sections, i.e. four abreast ; next, by 
two mules led by their drivers ; and, lastly, by the squadron of the 
10th Hussara, also in hall secticms, Captain B. C. D*£. Spottiswoode at 
their head. By this time the dailmess had deepened, so that no man 
coold do mcne than dimly disoem his neighbour, and the roar and rash 
of the river drowned every voice save its own ; yet, once again, the 
guide and the Bengal Lancers, composed of men accustomed from 
youth up to the treacherous riven of the Punjab, leaohed the opposite 
bank in saftty. Nevertheless, in the long oolumn there had been a 
slight yielding to the pressure of the stream, so that at the apex of the 
V its tail had been dangerously near the edge of the ford ; so near, that 
the mules and muleteers, following close behind, stepped off into deep 
water and were at once swept over the rapids.^ Almost at the same 
moment, Spottiswoode*s horse — a powerful English charger— lost his 
footing, recovered it, lost it again, and finally, after being carried 
down some distance, swam to land with his rider, on the further shore. 
As with the leader, so with the rank and file. Too closely locked up 
for one section to take warning by the fate of that in front of it, the 
whole squadron missed the ford at the same point, and in a moment 
men and horses, closely packed, were fighting for life, rolling over and 
over in the swift, strong flood. Many of the men were drowned, or 
kicked to death by the struggling chargers, a few carried on to 
sandbanks and so saved. The last to enter the water, Sub-Lieutenant 
C. M. Grenfell, escaped through the wise instincts of his horse, who 
sw\mg round the moment he felt himself in deep water, and regained 
the shore which he had just left. The Bengal Lancers on the left 

* The official reports say nothing as to the fate of the mulos and drivers, 
but, according to private BOUTcee o£ information, they all sucoeeded in gettini{ 
back to land. 
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bftDk of the ihrer kiwwnolbliig of this mddea tragedy; bak two men 
of the 10th who had lingered mi the islAiid when ttiev 001^^ 

the rivor, saw, &s it seemed to them, the whole squadron in mid- 
ohaimel suddenly face to the right, gallop down stream and vanish 
from sights The fiiet intimatioii of what had ooonired, was earned 
into eamp by riderleae, dripping honee, who aboat 11 p.m. niahed 
through the lines of the Horse Artillery to those of the 10th 
HuHHars. That a great disaster had befallen that regiment was 
evident, and the officers in eampbelcMigingto it, hurried down to the 
ford, followed by dooton and ambnlaaoes, and, aaqniokly aa poaaiUe 
by Major G. E. L. S. Sandford with the elephante of the Heavy 
Battery, equipped witli ropes, and carrying large bundles of firewood. 
Soon a huge bonfire was blazing on the island, and, by its light, Lieu- 
tenant the Hon. J. P. Napier and a few of hie mm weie dieoovmd 
on a wmdhank below the rapids, and dragged, bruised and exhaasted, 
to shore. Not till morning could there be any search for the dead^ 
and then only the bodies of Lieutenant Harford and eighteen men 
were reooversd ;> all the reet had been swept away and wera never 
seen again, though, later on, a report was onrrent that they had 
been east up by the flood, stripped by the Natives and flung badk 
into the river. 

The loss sustained by the 10th Hussars on that fatal night was 
one officer, three non-commissioned offioen and forty-two rank and 
file— total cawialtiflB forty-seven; nearly two-thirds of the squadnm 

^ Memoirs of the Tmith Royal Htumrs, p. 402. 

2 "Ah daylight carae and the bankn lower down were ficarohod, the bodies 
wore foimd jamnifMl amongBt the boulders and under tlic rocky banlcs. Tli© 
men were in full marching order, khaki, with putties and warm underclothing. 
They had Uieir swords on and carried thoir carbines slung over their shoulders 
and tlMir pouobes were full. A man m aoooutred simply had no ohanoe against 
tbe swollen river.'*— fluigeon-M^^ Gtootga T. H. Evatt*s Piraonal AwoOaeMofM. 

** Ifaay amoogst them were eaeellent Bwimmefs . . . but tbe water was 
bitterly cold from the nu-lting snows, and the pOOr fellowe wete qnioUj 
numbed."— itfemowv o/ (Ae TtiUk Bo^ Hmtan, 401. 
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which had left camp aeventy-five strong.* Only thirteen horses were 
drowned ; tha rest, wheo freed from their riders, having sworn to land, 
on one bank or (he other. 

In the hnrry and horror of this nnezpeoted catastrophe, Shr 8. Browne 
did not forget the important movement that was in progress, and 
quickly despatched another troop of the 11th Bengal Lancers to take 
the plaoe of the lost Hassan. Fanushed with guides and lighted by 
the fire on the island, the Lancers crossed over safely, and, thus re- 
inforced, Wood puslied on to his destination, where he arrived too 
late to capture Azmutulla, who, warned of his approach, had quitted 
the vall^, and was by that time well on his way to Kabul. 

Saddened by the knowledge of the misfortune whioh had overtaken 
Wood's force, Gough's Column left camp at 1 a.m. ci the 1st of Aprfl. 
The night was intensely dark, and difficulty was experienced in fornung 
up the men, so hard was it to distinguish the stony track from the stony 
plain through which it ran; but, once started, its progress was fairly 
rapid, and daybreak found it within a mile of Futtehabad. It was 
soon discovered that the inhabitants, who were reputed friendly, had 
deserted the village, and there was reason to fear that many of them 
had gone to sweU the ranks of the Khngianis. A site for a camp 

' ** Sevoffal inst>nnc€w of gallantry, worth leoording, took plaoe daring this 
terrible calamity, and none more ao than the oondoot of Lieutenant Gharlaa 
Qreenwood, who, although much exhauated by his efforts, had extricated him- 
adf from tho quicksands and found himself on an island. Hearing cries for heip, 
he again entered the water and found a man thirty yards out, imable to move 
in the doep gravel and almost drowning. Lieutenant Greenwood failed in 
getting the man out alone, when Liouteuout Grenfoll, hearing the shouts, came 
to his aaeistanoe, and together they brought the man in safety to the shore. . . 
Lieotanant Qraenwood raoaived tho Humane Sooiety'a medal for his oondoot 
on the oooaakm. 

"Private GroiH«j,w]io had swum with his horse « oonsiderobledistanoe and 
remained with it until it evoeumbed, had great difficulty himself in reaching 
the shore^ and on doing ao went to the assistance of Lieutenant the Hon. J, 
Napier, whom he helped to rescue."— ifeifio«r« of the Tentii Boyal Hmtan, 
p. 404. 
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was selected, and the Cavalrv^ found slielter under some trees whilst 

waiting for the rest of the Column to come up. The Infantry and 

gons came in at 10 a.m. ; the baggnge animala not till nightfall. Qong^ 

made use of the day's halt to aoqnire all the haf omiatioii he oooUL m 

to the strength and whereabonts of the enemy, sending out nnmeroos 

patrols and interviewing a good many local chiefs, amongst whom the 

Khans of Gandamak and Khuja were conspicuous by their absence. 

Bariy next day, he despatched Major H. F. Blair, R J*., and Major the 

Hon. A. Stewart, commanding tiie Horse ArtiUeiy, with an escort 

of thirty men of the 10th Hussars, to reconnoitre the road as far as 

Nimla Bagh, at the foot of the ascent to Gandamak, and report on ita 

condition; whilst Captain J. Davidson, Qoartermaster-GeneraL's Staff, 

and Lieutenant R. Pudy, R.H. A., with thirfy men of the Gnide CSavaliy, 

were sent sooth towards Khnja, the principal village of the Khugianis, 

to try to ascertain the temper of that tribe. Its unfriendliness was 

shown by their firing on the reconnoitring party; and Davidson 

reported on his return that they were in large numbers, with outposts 

thrown forward to within five miles of the British Gamp, evidently 

prepared to give battle. Finding that he was in presence of an enemy, 

Gough at once seized a hill from which the Klmgianis' movements could 

be observed, the picket on which reported, about 1 p.m., that masses 

(tf men were advancing from the direction of Ehuja, and forming up 

on the edge of a plateau, four mfles south of the Gandamak road. 

As Blair and his escort had not returned, Gough ordered Major 

Wigram Battye, with three troops Guide Cavalry, to go in search of 

them, as far as the point where that road crossed the sbpes leading 

up to the plateau on its northern side, and here he was quickly joined 

by the missing party. 

Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel C. M'Pherson, with three hundred 

Inf antiy and a squadron of Cavalry to guard the camp, Gough, with 

4 gms LC R.HA. : Major th» Hon. A. Stewart, 

3 troops 10th HtttMis : Lieatenant-Oolond Lord Ralph Kocr, 
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240 men 17th Foot*: Major F. 8. 8. Brind, 

220 M 27th Puojab Infantry : Uautenant-Colonel C. J. Hughes, 

240 M 40th Sikha : Major C. L. Woodrufle— 

followed Battye, and on reaching him found that the KhugianiB, 
numbering about five thouaand men, held a very airong position 
that atretohed for a mile along the edge of the plateau, its flanks 
protected by steep blufilBjts £ront, by strong stone breastworks and by 
the lie of the ground, which fell, at first abruptly and then more gently, 
to the Gandamak road. A frontal attack on such a position was out 
of the question, and Qou|^ was too good an offioer to dieam of 
weakening his little force by detaching troops to turn it ; the only 
course open to him, therefore, was to draw the Khugianis from their * 
stronghold, and this he did with singular 8kill and success. Having 
carefully explained his {riian to his principal officers, he ordered the 
Oavalry and Artillery to advance together to within a mile of the 
enemy. Here the former were to halt, while the latter, with a strong 
escort, were to gallop forward several hundred yards, fire a few rounds, 
Umber up and retire. Gough felt confident that, when they saw the 
guns b^gin to fall back, the brave but undisciplined Tribesmen would 
rush out from their defences to seize them, and that, by repeating 
the manoeuvre, he would, in time, draw them so far down the WU 
that it would be impossible for them, when attacked, to return 
to the position they had left. For the attack he made ample pro- 
vision by sending the Infantry up a nullah, througb which, if his 
calculations proved correct, they would get unsuspected on the 
enemy's right flank. 

Everything worked out exactly as the General had hoped. When 
the guns fell back for the first tune, the Khngia«i« beg»n streaming 
from their breastworks; and when, after again firing a few rounds, 
they fell back the second time, accompanied by the Csvalry, the 
whole of the enemy's force abandoned their defences and rushed 
down into the plain, ooUecting on their own left to attack what they 

u 
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supposed to be the only troops opposed to them. At that momsnt 

the Infantry emerged from the nnOsli on their right ; the 17th Foot 
and the 27th Punjab Infantry deploying into line, whilst the 46th 
Sikhs were held in resenre. 

Makiiig over the oommsnd of the Oavaliy and ArtiQeiy to Loid 
Ral]^ Kerr, with strict injmiotloiis to guard agamst the Khn g i s ni i 
cnttfaig in on his right, and orders to charge them when a favonnhk 
opportunity should present itself — Gough now hurried away to a point 
from which he oould direct the movements of the iDfantiy. Tbs 
latter were already at dose quarters with the enemy, ^riiose oomage 
had not been shaken by their milooiked-for appearance on the scene 
of action. One group of Khugianis, led by a man carrying a large 
flag which had been veiy conspicuous throo^out the fight, rushed 
bddly forward, and was met with like boldness by a handful of the 
17th, led by lieutenant Wiseman. A fierce hand-to-hand fight ensoed, 
in which the gallant young officer and the equally gallant standard- 
bearer fell. The courage of the tribesmen, however, could not prevail 
over the admirable taetios of the British Commander, and, completely 
out-flanked on tihat side of the field, they had to give way. Seeing 
that the decisive moment had arrived, Gough despatched his A.D.C., 
Lieutenant the Hon. G. L. Bellew, to bid the Cavalry charge. But 
the order had been anticipated. Lord Ralph Kerr had reoogniaed 
the opportunity for which he had been directed to watch, and f onniDg 
up his men— barely two hundred, all told— the 10th Husears on the 
right, the Guides on the left- had dashed straight into the crowd of 
Khugianis hovering on his right flank, and shattered it into fragments. 

Many groups of men still dung obstinately to their nokj slopse, 
and, for a time, fought on bravely; but they oould not reunite sufii- 
ciently to offer any effectual resistance to cavalry, and when they 
fled back to their original position, the mounted men were at their 
heels, and they were driven headlong over and beyond the breast* 
works, behind whidi, an hour bdore, they had enjoyed perfect seouiity. 
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On the ridge. Lord Ralph Kerr halted to rally his scattered men, and 
here Gougfa — riding ahead of tiie Infantry, who were pushing up the 

slope towards the other end of the plateau — joined him, and together 
they looked down over a plain, seamed with ravines and sowed 
with look, over which the Khngianis were flying for their lives, towards 
the forts that oonld he seen dotting the fertfle oonntry on either side 
of this region of stone. The order to pursue was quickly given, and 
whilst the galloping Cavalry cut down scores of fugitives, the guns 
which had been placed in position on the ridge, opened fire, and mowed 
down every little body of men that stiU retained its formation, and 
was within their range. It was a terrible slaughter, bnt the Khngianis 
were brave men and they did not die tamely. Flying, they fought on, 
till, under the walls of Khuja, they i^Mohed safety, and the victorious 
BiitiBh Oavaliy drew rein, and, turning, rode back over the blood- 
stained waste to the ridge where the Infantry awaited them. 

In this, the most successful engagement of the war, the Afghans 
caimot have lost loss than tlireo hundred killed, and three times that 
number wounded. The British loss, as the table on the following 
page shows, was also heavy in comparison with the number of troops 
engaged. 

In Major Wigram Battye, the Indian Army lost one of the best and 
bravest of its officera.^ When he fell, the command of the Quides 
CSavalry was taken by Lieutenant W. B. P. Hamilton, whose geUant 
conduct on this occasion won for him the Victoria Gross. 

The action was over by 5 p.m., and the same evening Gough's 

Column returned to camp by a valley lying to the east of the plateau 

on which it had been fought. Only a low range of hills separated 

the two, yet how great the contrast 1 On one side the blood-stained 
battlefield, where dead and dying lay strewn among the rocks ; on 

the other, the homes of these very men — pretty villages, surrounded 

1 *' In Major Wigrnni Buttyo the Oovommont have lost an officer of whom 
any army would liavo boon j)r<)U(l— a iiohio, chivalrous character aod beloved 
by all who know him." — Covering despatch by Sir S. Browne. 
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by gardens, half hidden in fruit trees just bursting into bloom ; 
beyond the gardens, long fields of com waving green in the evening 

RETURN OF THE KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING IN THE ACTION 
OF FUTTEHABAD, 2nD APRIL, 1879 
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b. One Sowar since died of his woonda. 
e. Horsei miaiiog, 81. 



Nambs or Omous Eiubd and Wooxobo. 
KUUd. 

Major Wigram Battye, Bengal Staff Corps, Officiating Commandant Cavalry of Corpa of Guide*. 
IJeutenant Nlcbolaa C. Wiseman. Itt Battalion 17th Foot. 
Reaaldar Mahmond Khan, Cavalry of Corps of Guides. 

Woundtd. 

Reaaldar Dhunl Chand, RcMldar Kala Sing, Jemadar Jewand Sing. Jemadar Bishen Das. Cavslrr 
of the Corp* of Guides —all slightly. 
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m]iiflliiiie,aiidt on every hand, the lipple and ^tter ol tiie HtroauiH from 
which this favoured valley borrows its beauty and its wealth. 

Unwilling to inflict any further suffering on a brave people, Sir 
S. Browne waited for a day before resuming opeiatioDS against the 
Khngiania, and sent two chi«fai who had pieviotial^ come In, to teU 
their head-man, Hyder Khan, of Gandamak, that their forts wonhl be 
spared if they would undertake to give no further trouble. This 
message remaining unanswered, Gough, reinforced by tho remainder 
of lytler'a Brigade^ and by the troopa detached by MacpheiBon, 
started out again on the 4th of April to destroy the fortifloations of 
Khuja. The Cavahy and Horse Artillery ascended the dopes ; the 
Infantry and Mountain Guns moved by the lateral valley, and tho two 
bodies, meeting on the plateau, continued their united march to 
Sania,thesiteof a post held by the British troops in 1840-S. Hearing 

' The jupwo a ri on of l^tler by Gough was mnoh oritidaed ai the time, and 
has never been explained or justified. The BMnftoy IMsw of tfao fifeli of April 
1870, has the following passage : " From what we know of General Tytlor as an 
experienced and eminently judicious Commandant of his own (Gurklia) Regiment, 
to say nothing of tho unmistakably superior service he has rendered during tho 
present canipnign, we would emphatically endorse the following remark.^ by the 
Indian Daily Ncwu, wiuch, indeed, only repeats what is being scud on all .sides : 
* A Strang aeoaa of injnstioe pervades the Peshawar Field Force, and great sjrm- 
pathy is felt for General Tjptl6r,V.C. Theieooidsof the time testify that General 
T^tler has not been wanting in anything that has been required of him. and this 
lu pe t seM i on fay a junior olBoer is felt to be one of those aots whioh ii not only a 
personal wrong, but a oouiae that tends to disooarage men who have oapaeity 

and will to servo tfiPi'r country.' " 

There is no ovidencu to show whether Browne or tho Military Authoritiea at 
Headquarters must bear tho responsibility for what must bo stigmatized as an 
act of injustice* for the fact that Gough acquitted himself admirably of the duty 
confided to him* did not make it less unjost that a man should have been passed 
over, who had ao reosntJ^ givaa proof of Us ability to diMihaige it with equal 
suooeas. l^tkc^a retreat from Mansam wee masterly, and if ho made a mietalM 
in taking too small a foroe to attook that village* it must be remembered that he 
had the safety of an im{x)rtant part of the communications of the Isst Division 
to provide for, and that when he had gone out with a larger column, he had 
returned to find that a convoy had been plundered in his absence. — ^H.B.H. 
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at this point, that the Khiigiamohiflfi were holding sG^ 

Gough defipatohed another mcgoenger charged to assiire them that« 

if they would surrender, all hostile action on his part should cease. 
Again there was no answer ; so at 2 p.m. the march was resumed and 
the towefs of Khnja, which viUage was found de s ert ed , wece Uown up. 
Then, at last, Hyder Khan sent in to say that if the British Genesal 
would promise to destroy no more forts, he and his chiefs would come 
in. Tlio promise was given without demur, and the troops returned 
to Futtehabad* where, on the 6th, the KhngUni leaders made their 
sabmission to Gongh, by whom they were eoorteonsly received and 
kindly treated ; and, from that day to the elese of the oampaign, the 
triho not only kept the peace but, by furnishing working parties, 
rendered valuable assistance to the army of occupation. 

The action at Fattehabad and the agreement with the Khngianis 
having cleared the way for the long intended advance, Sir 8. Browne, 
accompanied by a small column, left JeHalabad for Gandamak, on 
the 12th of April. The two valleys are thirty-five miles apart, and 
the distance is divided into three maiohes. The first day the General 
established his Headquarters at Bosabad ; the second, at Nimla,' 
on the eastern side of the Gandamak heights, when he was joined 
by Gough and Tytler. On the 14th, the British troops entered the 
high-lying, well-watered valley of Gandamak, shady with mulberry 
trees, and cool with the breeees thatUowdown from the snowHsapped 
peaks of tiie Baled Koh. It afforded ample accommodation for a 
large force ; but, avS a military position, Sir S. Browne preferred the 
Safaid Sang, a ridge three miles nearer to JeHalabad, where there 
was an abundant supply of good water, and where his camp oould 
not be overiooked. These advantages had, however, counterbalancing 

* At Niinlii is tlu> beautiful garden laid out by the Emperor Barbar. The 
garden, which is a square, with sides over 1,000 feet in length, contniiiH avenues 
of gigantic plane trees and many summer houses, and is famed for its narcissi 
Hara, hi ttwyoar 1809, Shah Sbuja wMdafeatod and expelled from hia kingdom 
by Fatteh Khn, the eldor brother of Dost Hafaomsd.— H.B.H. 
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defects ; the ridge was stony and treeless, very hot by day, very cold 
at night, and it suffered from clouds of dust, which sudden wioRls 
swept up liom below; in the end, therefore^ though the ongjnal 
camp was maintained, a laig^ psrt of the First Division was ramov«ed 
to Gandamak, and the whole position was known by that name.* 

It will be remembered that, by Sir F. Haines's arrangements, 
Jellalabad was to be transferred to the Second Division ; but when 
the time came for oanying this out, Maade's hands were too fall to 
allow of his extending bis responsibilities beyond Barikab, ei^^t miles 
short of that town, and, aooording^, when Appleyard's Brigade 
moved on to Gandamak, a small force consisting of — 

2 guns E-3 Royal Artillery, 
One wing Uth Bengal LanottSf 

Ist Sikha, 

One wing Guide Infantry, 

One Company Sappers and Miners — 

was left behind as a garrison for Fort Sale,^ and its connexion with 
Sslaid Sang was assored by the establishment of two strongly fortified 
posts— Fort Rosabad and Fort Battye— the one, twelve ; the other, 
twenty-one miles from Jellalabad. 

Though Cough's victory at Futtehabad had killed all resistance 
to the west of Jellalabad, to the east of that town, a fresh movement 
among the Tribesmen coincided with the British advance to Ganda- 
mak. First, oame ramoors that the Mohmands, mider a certain 

1 Four miloB from Gandamak is the hill whwe the last 8xirvivor<; of thoBfitiah 
army, rotroating from Kabul in 1842, woro massacred. Pollock's men, ad- 
vancing to avenge their fate, covered their budit'« with stones. These, in course 
of time, became displaced, and when Browne rnovod to Gandamak, the bones 
of those brave men still whitened the hill-sidc, and received tardy burial at the 
hands of fbe 17th Foot, a reghnent whldi had fonmd part of ** the iUustrioos 
garriMm" of Jel]alabad^H.B.H. 

* This importaat post waa aflenraidB atrengtheoed witia two tr^^ 
a company of Slat Foot and two of Sappers and Miners ; and when the wing of 
the Guide Infantry was called up t« Snfnirl Sang, it waa replaced by fovir Com* 
paniaa furoiahed by the 46th Sikhs and the 27th Punjab Infantry.— H.B.H. 
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Mulla Klialil, were gathering in the hiUs beyood Lalpura, on the left 
bank ol the Kabul Biver; then, the oflSoer oommanding at Dakka, 
Mftjor O. Baraes, notmd a menage from the Khan of that district 
aaking for help against the insorgents, who were within three mfles 

of his village, and had already exchanged shots with his outposts. 
The request put Barnes in an awkward position, fie felt the hardship 
of leaviqg % ohiel who had entered into eogngemeDta with the British 
invaden, to the vengeance of his coantiymen;bat more stron^stiQ 
did he feel his responsibility for the safety of his own poet, with its 
laig^ hospital and Commissariat depot, and he knew that to detach 
any portion of its small garrison of eight hundred men and six guns 
to the further side of the river, would dangerously weaken itsdefenoea. 
Fortunately, the insurgents themselves relieved him from his dilemma 
by abandoning the threatened attack on Lalpura, and crossing over, 
in the night, to the northern bank of the river. Hearing, the next 
morning, that the enemy was at no great distance fromDakka, Barnes 
sallied out with two guns, 0-3 Royal Artillery, a squadron 10th 
Bengal Lancers and three Companies of the Mhairwarra Battalion, 
to ascertain their character and number, and pushed foi-ward, un- 
opposed save for a few shots fired from the opposite bank ot the stream, 
as far as the Kam Dakka Pass. Here he halted his guns and Cavalry, 
and himself advanced cautiously with his Infantry, and a few mounted 
scouts to the village of the same name, whose inhabitants ho found 
much alarmed by the news of the Mohmand gathering, and urgent 

in their entieaticB that he and his troops would remain and defend 
them. Their prayer was refused at the time ; but on his letum to 
Dakka, Barnes, after consulting the Political Officer, sent baek a 

detachment of t lie Mliairwarra Battalion, consisting of a hundred and 
thirty men of all ranks, under Captain O'Moore Creagh, well provided 
with entrenching tools, ammunition and rations, to give the protection 
asked for. It was no easy matter getting the laden mules over the 
hills in the dark, and it was eleven at night before Creagh, who had 
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left Dakka Fort at five in the afternoon, anived at the village, and 
piepaied to oooapy and entvenoh it. To his soipriBe, the inhabitants 
refused to admit him ; they were, so they declared, quite able to 
defend themselves, and the presence of a British detachment, without 
guns, could add nothing to their safety, and would oertainly oompromise 
them with the Mohmands. To fofoe an entiy waa out of the qneation ; 
so the troops bivonaoked outside the walls, with strong pickets thrown 
out to guard against . ui*prLse. 

At 4 o'clock next morning, Creagh again summoned the elders of 
the vilbige and ordered them to open their gates. But the men stood 
firm; neither a Mohmand nor a Sepoy would they snfijer within their 
waDs. At this time, very few of the enemy were in sight, and Creagh 
felt so little fear of an attack that the messenger whom he sent to 
Dakka to inform Barnes of the strai^^ position in which he found him- 
self, was instructed to add that all was well. An hour later, he de- 
spatched a sscond messenger with very different tidings : the Moh- 
mands had crossed the river in large numbers ; the inhabitants of 
Kam Dakka were showing themselves less and less friendly, and, his 
right flank being endangered, he had withdrawn to a fresh position 
covering the Pass, where he was momentarily expecting to be attacked. 
At half-past five, his rig^t was again in danger, and once more he 
began slowly falling back. At 8 o'clock, he was joined by thirty-six 
men and a Native officer, who, leaving Dakka late the previous evening, 
had been benighted among tiie hills. Small as was this detachment, 
it was veiy welcome to Creagh, especially as it brought with it a fresh 
supply of ammunition ; but it wan discouraging to hear that the 
Native officer doubted whetlicr the second m^senger would get 
through to Dakka, and was of opinion that no reinforcements oould 
be counted on that day. Retreat, in the lace ol so numerous and 
determined an enemy, was fanposaible ; so Creagh looked about for a 
position in which his small force might defend itself until help should 
arrive, and found it in a graveyard lying in the plain between Kam 
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Dttkln and the Pmb, midway botween the lirer and the DnUn road. 

No wall surrounded it, but there were plenty of stones, and out of 
these, whilst some of the troops held the enemy in check and othen 
wfttored the baggage animals and laid in a store ol water lor the use 
of the men, the remainder bnilt op a good, soUd bieastwoik. Jvst 
as they finished their task, the Mohmands. descending from the hffls, 
drove in the skirmishers, and taking advantage of the high com and 
other oover, closed round the graveyard to within a distance of from 
sixty to a hundred yards, catting off the garrison alike from road and 
river. Again and again, did the enemy assault the entnaohmenti, 
and. again and again, were they driven back at the point of the bayonet. 
About 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the attack on the front facing the 
FM rdaxed a little, but the other three sides were assailed with even 
greater fuiy than before ; and though the troops fought with rniahaitad 
spfarit, ammnnition was mnning short, and every man knew that help 
must come Boon, or it would como too late. Luckih', Creagh's second 
messenger did succeed in reaching Dakka, and Barnes instantly 
telegiaphed the bad news he brought, to Headqoarten at Lnndi 
Kotal. General Maude, who op to tiiat moment had been mwwaie 
of the despatch of Creagh*s Foroe to Kam Dakka, now took prompt 
steps to provide for its safety. In a very brief space of time, two 
Ibroes — the one starting from Dakka Fort, [under Ca p tain D. M. 
Strong, the other from Haftohar, a fort lying half way be t wee n Dakka 
and Londi Kotal, under Major J. R. Dyoe— were hurrying over the 
hills to the rescue of their beleaguered comrades, whilst Colonel F. B. 
Norman, who with a small column of Artillery and Infantry was re- 
oonnoitring between Lundi Kotal and the Kabul River, warned 1^ a 
heliogiaphio message of the emeigeiioy which had arisen at Kam 
Dakka, was hastening across country to Creagh's assistance, and two 
companies 2nd Gurkhas from Basawal, and three companies 12th Foot, 
and two mountain guns 11-9 Royal Artilleiy from Lundi Kotal, under 
Lieutenant^ondl G. J. G. SiOeiy, weie on the maieh to itrangthn 
the weakened gpurrison of Dakka. 
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Steong's party, oonsietiiig of a troop of the 

lOth Bengal Lancers. 

One Company 5th Fiisilif«i>j, 

One of the Mhairwurru Battalioas ; 

and aooompanied by Captain Trotter, tho PolitioalOfifioer, was the first 
to mam on the aoene of aotioii. Soon alter 3 pjn., desoending the 
Kam DaUn Pass, it reached a pofait from whksh aO the details of the 

unequal contest in the valley below, could distinct ly bo discerned. On 
its left lay the Kabul River, winding through yellowing cornfields ; 
the moontahi alopee and the plain at ite leet crowded with blne- 
tQgpypsd MohmandB, and gay with rod and white banners. Bnt the 
point that drew all eye^ was the graveyard, with ite improvised defences, 
behind which glimpses could be caught of the gallant Mliairwarras, 
some with bandaged limbs and heads, firing slowly into the soig- 
ing thxoiig which thieatened every moment to oyerwhehn them. 
Beoognizing the imminence of their peril, Strong, with the Fasiliers, 
scattered the nearest Mohmands, posted his Company of the Mhair- 
warras on a ridge to maintain communication with his rear and to 
protect his flanks ; and then, despatching Lieatenant C. £. Pollock 
to bring np at once the troop of the 10th Bengal Lancers, he and 
Tucker, at much risk, succeeded in getting into Creagh's enclosure. 
When the Cavalry came up, Strong dashed out again, and succeeded 
in joining it unhurt. Putting himself at the head of the Lancers, 
he charged through the fields, driving the astonished Mohmands head- 
long down the steep bank into the river, which was soon fall of strug- 
gling men and floating flags and turbans. Simultaneously, the 
garrison of the graveyard, ite ammunition at last exhausted, rushed 
from its entwnohmwite, and attacking with the bayonet^ completed 
the enemy's disoomfitaie. Bewildered and tenor-fltrioken, the Tribes- 
men fled to high ground, and the combined British Force at once with- 
drew, with all its killed and wounded, to the shelter of the Pass. This 
retirement was the signal for the return d the Mohmands ; but hardly 
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had they swarmed down into the valley, and oooapied tike ^K*^f4o"^ 
entranohmeiits, than (he reiki Foioe from Haftohar oame haayiog vp, 
and with ita mountain guns soon drove them oat, and foroed them, for 
the second time, to seek safety among the hills. 

Strong had been instructed to hold the Pass till morning, but the 
MohmandB weie still in groat strangth, and not only Creagh's man, 
but the corps which had come to his aid, were much exhausted; there 
were wounded requiring treatment, and neither rations for the men, 
nor ftjrage nor water for the horses and mules ; so Major Dyce, the 
senior o Ulcer uf the united Foree, very, judiciously decided on an imme- 
diate withdrawal, and, thanks to his oavefol diqposttions, Dakka was 
reached, with fow oasnalties, at 8pjn., thongh the oolmnn, hampend 
by baggage and dooUee, moved slowly, and the Mohniands followed 
it up and harassed it by continuous and heavy firing. When, the 
following morning, Colonel Silleiy, with a Strang oofamm, re-oroased 
the Pass, he met with no reeistanee, nor did Norman who joined him 
at Earn Dakka after a long march through the Shilman Valley. The 
Mohmands had melted away as quickly as they had come together; 
and thenceforward, till the end of the campaign, they gave no further 
trouble as a tribe, though individuals still continued to steal, rob and 
murder whenever they had the ohanoe. Their losses on the 22nd of 
April had been heavy — about two hundred killed and wounded — 
whilst the British casualties were only six killed and eighteen wounded, 
an inoonsiderable number when it is remembered that the nlightfist 
hesitation or error of judgment on the partof Grea|^ or Strong must 
have entailed the destruction ol the whole detachment. General 
Maude showed his appreciation of the former officer's skill, coolness and 
determination, by obtaining for him the Victoria Croes; and he com- 
mended Oaptain Strang's name to the favourable oonsidemtioii and 
notice of the Gommander-ui-Ghief , an honour shared by Hoepital- 
Assistant 8yud Nur Khan and Bheestie Nadari, both belonging to 
Creagh's Company oi the Miiairwarias. 
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It was suspected that some of the Kam Dakka ix?ople took part 
in the attack on the graveyai-d ; but the offence (^ould not be proved 
against them, and as, alter the disperaal of the Mohmand gathering, 
they made haste to return to their oiiguial friendly attitude, it was 
deemed miwise to punish them for a change of front which was, to 
some extent, justified by the weakness of the column sent to their 
aaeistanoe. A body of armed tribesmen belonging to Lalpura, who 
had aocompanied Captain Trotter, were also heHered to have gone 
over to the enemy. Certainly they took no part in the action on the 
British side, and their unfriendliness, even if it went no further than 
abstention from aid, was a fresh proof of the folly of expecting Moh- 
mands to fight against Mahmands, A&idis against Afridis, at the bid- 
ding of a foreign anthorily, and in any interest but their own. 

OBSHRVATIOira 

OBSBBVAnoN I. The operations against' Azmntnlla emphasize 
what has already been written about night marches, and wide turning 
movements, in a mountainous oountiy. In Wood^s Column, the lives 
of f orly-aeven British soldiera were thrown away in the attempt to 
surprise an enemy, whose spies swarmed in JeUalabad, and watched 
every yard of the Kabul River ; and Macpherson's Cohiinn run 
immense risks, and imderwent exhausting fatigues, in striving to cut 
o£f the retreat of a fugitive who was practically certain to get away 
before the point at which, alone, there was a ohanoe of intercepting 
him, could be reached. Gough*s enterprise succeeded, not because he 
started out in the middle of the night— for the fact that he found 
Futtebabad deserted proved that the enemy had been warned of 
his approach— hut because, after duly informing himself as to the 
strength and dispositions of tiie Khugianis, he adopted the only tactics 
by which the superiority due to position could be transferred from 
them to him. No such military success was possible in the Laghman 
Valley, but a single strong force, leaving JeUalabad by daylight, could 
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have acoompliBhed all that. Wood's and MaoplMnoD'a comlriDed 
moYements were able to effect — namely, the eyaonatioD off that vaSey 

by the Ghilzais — without the Ions of a single life. Li the whole of 
tlie tirnt phase of the war, only one night march, Roberts's on the 
1st of Deoember, can claim to have attained its object ; and that^ 
thon^ it sttoceeded, so to as the surprise of the Spingawai Kotal 
was oonoemed, foiled as a turning movement, in co-operation with 
General Cobbe's frontal attack. 

OBSxavATiOtf IL The proceedings of the Court of Inqniiy held 
to take evidanoe as to the cause of the aoddent to ihe 10th Hnswni, 
have never been made public, but Sir 8. Browne attributed the disaster 
to a sudden rise in the Kabul River, similar to that which, in 1839, 
swept away the leading troop of the 16th Lancers, when effecting the 
passage of the Jhelam, on their return to India. The surmise was 
probably correct; but that spates are of frequent occurrence in Afghan 
rivere, is an additional reason for the exercise of foresight and care in 
crossing them, and, on the occasion mider review, the most ordinary 
precautions were neglected, the best known rules violated. The 
river was known to be in flood, yet (1) the eooentrio ooume of the ford 
had not been staked out ; (2) only one guide was attached to the 
column ; (3) baggage animals were allowed to interpose between the 
two Cavalry corps ; (4) the troops were ordered to cross in half- 
sections; (6) no Staff Officer was present to superintend the operation ; 
(6) the officer commanding the column, instead of remaining on the 
island till all his men had landed on the fiirther bank, c ro s s ed with the 
first half of his Force, and left to subordinates the duty of watching 
over the safety of the second half ; (7) the passage, risky by day, was 
made at night.* 

1 On tho occasion of the accident to the 16th Lmmmn, fhewgiiBint eolend 

the fonl nix abreast, and iniaaed it in trj'ing to pass some camels. After the 
accident. Su .1. Keano ordenMl tlio n^st of th»> Cavalry to cross tljo Jhelam ningly, 
with A hunt's lougth Ljetwoou each animal, and every troop led by a guide. 
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Obskbvateon m. Though tlie incideiit at Kam Dakfca refleote 

nothing but credit on all concerned, it nevertheless brought uut st rungly 
the need for well organized moveable columns, unconnected with the 
defenoe of the oommanioatioiiB, wid iiee, theceforo, to march to the 
aMiBtanoe of any threateood post. Had Barnes, on the 22iid of April, 
been in command of saoh a oolanm» anxiety for the safety of Dakka 
would not have obliged him to refuse the prayer of the people of 
Kam Dakka, and the adequate protection which he would have been 
aUe to afford them, would have commanded their fidelity and kept 
the Mohmands to their own skie of the Kabul River. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



Visit of the Commander-in-Chief to the Kuram 



For some weeks after the close of the Khoet Expedition, the Kuram 
Sidd Foroe, exoept for roid-nuikiDg, in which it waa greatly helped 
bj local labour, eojojed a period of reat ; the aeveiity of the weattiflr 
which protected ita ootpoeta from attack, condemning it to not mi- 
welcome inactivity. There was, however, no respite from toil and 
anxiety for the troops on the line ol communication within Britiish 
territoiy, where there waa no anew to act aaa check on the hoetility 
of the tribea. Anmnd Thai, cattle were atfll frequently oarried off 
from their grazing grounds, and no man dared venture beyond the 
wails of tliat fort without a strong escort, which a garrison, so weak 
that it waa not always able to relieve ita outpoata, oonld ill afifoid 
tofnmiah. Between Thai and Eohat, the Zymnkhta, tempted by the 
atream off supplies flowing within sight of their hills, were oontinuany 
raiding, and, early in March, a section of the Orakzais made a night 
attack on an unfinished resting place for convoys, a walled, but gate- 
lesB, endoeiire,killed four Commissariat servanta and a police oonataUe, 
woonded several driven and carried off twenty-nine moke, without 
losing a single man, the small guard, in a better protected encloaore 
hard by, not daring to oppose or pursue them. 

The strain on the OonmiiBsariat and Transport Departments also 
knew no lelaantkm, lor not only had the troops, from Kohat to the 
Peiwar, to be fed, but supplies had to be accumulated aa far forward as 
possible^with a view to a fresh advance in the spring, a season of the 
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year wlien local food stores are at their lowest. The toil which thi' 
necessity imposed upon the transport animals, steadily thinned their 
ranks, and as each of the two thoosand oarts plying between Kohat 
and Thai, had to carry fodder and grain for its bnllooks, the labour 
expended was ont of all proportion to the result obtained.^ On 
this section of the road, some reUel was given by contracta with the 
local Tribesmen for the oonveyanoe of goods; but beyond Thai, no 
saoh anangements were entered into ; andthoagh the cMi anthorito 
scoured the Bmmn district to replace losses among the camels, ^e 
animals obtained were of inferior quality and died off so quickly 
that when the order to prepare to march on Kabul was received. 
General Roberts found that he had only four thousand fit for service 
instead of the six thousand that would be needed, if his Force was 
to take the field in an eflRcient condition. 

Early in March, three guns, F.A. Royal Artillery, passed over 
tiie new road from Thai to Kuram, accompanied from Ghapri, their 
first haltnig place, by the 2M Pioneers.' A week later, the 6th 
Punjab Infantry and a squadron of the 9th Lancers marched by the 
saiTK^ mad, which came thenceforward into general use. For its 
better protection. General Watson, who was now in command of 
Roberts's line of oonmiunications from Kohat to Thai, was requested 
to send the Nabha Contingent to Badish BIhel, and orders were issued 
to prepare sites near Chapri, Shinnak and Badish Khel for the camp of 
the Commander-in-Chief, who was expected in the valley at the cloee 
of his visit to the Khyber. 

* These bnOooka had been purohaaed in Bengal on the eaggBstion made by 



General Roberts in December. 

> Stages on Tital-Kubam Road. MUet, 

1. Thftl to Clinpri 7 

2. Chnpri to Alizai' 12 

3. Alizai to Shinnak ....... 6 

4. Shinnak to Badish Khel • 

5. Badish Khel to WaU Mahomed's Fort ... 7 

6. Wall Mahomed's Fort to*Kuram .... 10 

51»inil«a. 

X 
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On the fiStad, Sir IMeriok Hmmb, aooompftiiied 1^ GeiMfil 
RobeitB, arrived at Knnm, where he reviewed the troops MWomMed 

to meet him, and insptx^t^^d the forts and hospitals. On the 23rd, 
he rode up to Peiwar, and after a day's dday, due to heavy rain, to 
the KotaL Eveiywhere he was able to oompliment the men on the 
exodknoe of their coodnot, as attested by the £aot that not a sfai^ 
oomplahit had been preferred against them ; and on the Kotal, he 
had words of special praise for the 8th " King's," whose gallant deeds he 
could luUy appreciate, now that he had seen with his own eyes what 
manner off gronnd it was over which thsj had dimbed, in the teeth 
of the Aif^utk gons.^ Sir Frederick Haines b^gan his retom Jonmey 
on the 27th, leaving with Roberts who took leave of him atShinnak— 
the seoond stage from the Kuram forts on the new road — the order to 
hold the underoamed troops In readiness to co-operate with Browne's 
Diviskm in an advance on Kabul, as soon as the Shntaigardan should 
be face firam snow i— 

Royal Autillery. 
F-A. Roynl Horse Artillery. 
G-3 Royal ArtUlery. 
Ho. 8 Mountain B«tte«y. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Squadron of 9th Lanceni. 
12th Bengal Cavalry. 
14th Bengal Lancers. 

IST Infantry Bkiqade. 

72nd Highlanders, 
fith Qurkhas. 
28th Punjab Infantry. 
SSid Pioneers. 

7th Oompany Sappers and Minen. 

* ** Hen of the ' King's ' Regiment, now that I have aeen tho pound that 

you have oome oyer and taken, I think that you have done wonders, and that 

you have performed deeds that any man should be proud of." Words of the 
Commandor-in-Chief as conveyed to the "King's" Regiment in Beginaontal 
Orders, 25tb March, by Colonel Barry Drew. 
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2nd Infantry Bbiqade. 

92nd Highlaudore. 
6tli Punjab Infantry. 
21it Punjob Infantfy. 

8M men of «dl ranks and 18 gaoM. 

Cavalby. 
820 Sabres. 

Infantry. 

3,500 of all ranks. 

Total 4,700 

Cobbe, who had leooverad from the wound reoeived in the attack 
on the Peiwar Kotal, was ag»in in oommand of tiie let Brigade* but 
Brigadier-General Thelwall having been invalided baolt to fodia, tiie 

command of the 2nd Brigade was vacant, and remained so till the 
middle of April, when it was given to the Commandant of the Bhopal 
Battalion, Brigadier-Qeneial Foibes.^ The only ehange in the Staff 
was the snbetitution of Gaptain E. Straton, 22nd Regiment, as 
Superintendent of Army Signalling, for Captain Wynne, whose health 
had broken down in the Kiiost campaign. The Regiments and 
GoipB aeleoted to taice part in the advanee on Kabul were to aiiemble 
at Alikhel, and a Reserve, oonaiating of: — 

Artillery 
Half Bttttory C-4 Royal Artillery, 
No. 1 Mountain Battery, 

Cavalry 

5th Punjab Cavalry, 

Il^AMTRY 

2nd Battalion 8th King's," 
e7th Foot, 

Thia appointraaot, «nMpt as regarded teniority, did injustice to Colonel 
Barry Drew. The man who had led tlio 1st Brigade when, weakened in 
numbers, it performed the deeds eulogized by SirF. Haines, and who had com 
manded it in the Kbost Campaign, had the beet claim to the command of the 2nd. 
— •H.B.H. 
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llth Bengal Infantry, 
29Uk Puiy«b Iniantiy, 

was to be formed in the Kuram and afterwards transferred to the 
Harriab Valley. The command of this Reserve was conferred on 
Colonel Osborne Wilkineon only three days before the ooncloaion 
of peeoe. General John Wateon'e fonotions as InspeoUw-General of 
Commnnioations were extended to the Koram; and in the oomae 
of April, Colonel Mark Heathcote was appointed to hin Staff as 
Aflsistant Qiiarter-Master-General, and Major G. Wolseley, then on 
hia way back from Kandahar, as AflBiataat Adjutant-Qeneial. 

The fiSth Punjab Infantry, the 28rd Piooeen,and the 72nd High- 
landers were the first regiments to be ordered to Alikhel, and each, 
as it marched up, improved the road for the troops that were to follow 
after. Theadyanoeabovewaasappcvtedby aoonespondingadyanoe 
below; the 92kid Highlanders, the Headquarter wing of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers and the llth Punjab Infantiy— regiments that had 
been placed on Roberts's line of communications during his absence 
in Khost — moved up to Kuram, also two oompaoies of the 8th ' ' King's *' 
from Kohat, and the 67th Beginient from Moltan, aooompaoied 
by half C-4 Royal Artillery, bringing with it thirty-seven elephants to 
carry the 9-pounder guns over the mountains. The Nabha Con- 
tingent already held posts on the new road ; now, half the Pattiala 
Contingent aooompaoied General Watson to the Forts, and went to 
work to inqprove their diU^[>idat^ defences, whilst the ArtiUery of 
the IVnoe was farther strengthened by raising the number of guns 
in each of the Mountain Batteries from four to six, and calling upon 
the 2nd Punjab Infantry, as it passed throng Kuram on its way 
baek to India, to famish ^^•^ft' drivers.' Two Gatling guns 

1 " The 2nd Punjab Infaaiiy, who had sufTered much from exposure in tbe 
beginning of the campaign, were now ordcrtnl to be withdrawn from the Kuram 
Force, and their place was to be taken by thu llth Native InftUHtcy." — With 
tht Kuram Field Forces p. 288, by Major Ck>l(iulioun. 
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that wm bronglit up 1^ elephaatB on the 9th of April* tinned out 
to be defeotive; and, though, alter much tmkering, they were passed 

as fit for service and allowed to proceed to Alikhel, the practice made 
with them was never satisfactory. 

All through the month of April, there was no panae in the upward 
and onward movementof troo[ia;bQt tiie anooeiitve atepa m advanoe 
were neoeaearily dow where regiments had to march by detaohmentsi 
because the greater part of their transport was required to bring up 
Buppliea, where ordnance stores and ammunition had to be trans- 
fened from one kind of transport to another, at a great ooat of time 
and labour— loads ealeulated for oameb being quite unsuited to 
mules or men — and where weather varied from day to clay, snowfalls 
following hard on sandstorms, and torrential rains on both. 

As it was dear that similar eauses of delay would have to be 
reekoned with in an advance from Alikhd to Kabul, when speed 
might be of vital importance, (Seneral Roberts made up his mind 
to increase the mobility of his Force by diminishing its impedimenta. 
In accordance with this resolve, he ordered the daily ration of the 
Native troops and oamp*f oUowera to be leduoed from two pounds of 
flour or rioe to one and a half, and, m his plan for the coming cam- 
paign, cut down the Commissariat reserve of food stuffs to fifteen 
days, curtailed camp equipage both for ofiicers and men, abolished 
it altogether for oamp-f oUowecs, and reduced the snpp^ of ammuni- 
tion, per man, to a hundred rounds lor Infantry and fifty forOavahy. 

If General Roberts imposed sacrifioes on his faroops and demanded 
of them unflagging industry and zeal, he certainly did not spare him- 
self. But though perpetually on the move, now at Kuram, now at 
Alikhd, again at Eeiwar, Thai, and even at Kohat^ seeing, with 
his own eyes, what was being done from one end of his long line of 
communication to the other, noting defects, ordering improvements, 
fertile in expedients to meet the diffioulties which were constantly 
cropping up — he could not succeed in concentrating his troops and 
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gum till the 88th ol April, eley«ii days alter the date oa niiich he had 
telegraphed to Oobmel Maogregor hk readiiieaB to begm the comlriiied 

movement on Kabul tat a day's notice. Even then, the greater 
number ol his horses, mules and camels were still in the Kuram, 
leomiting their strangih alter the fatigue and semi-stanratioii ol 
the winter, aa wall aa siz elephanta, which had been sent back to 
Peiwar for medieai treatment, in oonaeqnenoe of an outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease' He himself arrived at Alikhel on the 29th, 
and established his Headquarters near the First Brigade. The Second, 
and all the Artilleiy guns occupied a j^teau aiz hundred yarda away, 
a deep nullah aepaiating the two camps. Breaatworlu of looae atonei 
surrounded each, picket towers protected them at night against 
snipers, and a redoubt and other fortifications commanded their 
approaohea. Strongly protected against attack, they had one internal 
weakneaa— water had, at first, to be procured from the Haaardarakht, 
a stream flowing in a deep ravine haU a mOe off ; and when, by the 
const nu t ion of a channel two miles long, water was brought in from 
a spring, there was always a chance that the supply thus obtained 
might be cut off. Beyond the camps, a road fit for wheeled carriage 
had been constructed, and a telegraph line laid to within eight miles 
of the Shutargardan. 

Whilst the military authorities, on both sides the Safed Koh, were 
occupying positions from which to attack Kabul, eventa were ui 
progress which were to obviate the necessity for a further British 
advance. Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, the candidate for the throne 
of Afghanistan wlioso pretensions Lord Lytton was inclined to favour, 
had arrived in the Kuram lato in January, and Roberts, on his return 
from Khost, had despatched him to JeDalabad, with Captain CkmoU^, 
Assistant Political Oflioer, as his companion, and a squadron of the 
10th Hussars as his escort. But the Viceroy's wish to impose a 

> This outbraak wan uttributed to feeding the elepbants on fioo straw. Ono 
diad of the wvea attaoked. 
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sovmigD with British {nodtntieB <m the people of Afghanistan, had 
already given phoe to the more eoher desire of ooming to an agiee- 

ment with the prince in possession, and it was with Yakub Khan that, 
after many delays, negotiations were at last opened. During their 
progress, no movements diieotly hostile to the Government at Kabul 
eonld be undertaken; so the troopa oolleoted at Alikhd, filled up 
the weeks of waiting with extensive survey operations. On the 
Ist of May, Generals Koberts and Watson rode up the Hazardarakht 
defile as far as Drekull*. On the 6th, Ck>lonel J. Gordon, Major 
Pany, Gaptains Benniok and Carr, lieutenant Sprattand Dr. T)v£k», 
set out from Alikhel to explore some of Hhe Me guUeys leading to the 
Shutargardan plateau, on reaching which they split into two parties, 
one returning by the Thabai Pass, the other by the Gogizal roed. 
The former, whioh runs into the Haaardarakht defile at Jaji Thanna, 
was found to be impraotieable for laden camds and mules, and the 
latter, which debouches at Drekulla, was, in part, only thirty to forty 
yards wide and tianked by lofty precipices. On the 10th and 12th, 
the hills lying to the south of the Harriah valley were surveyed by 
Oaptain CSaike. On the 17th, Oaptam Woodthoipe suooeeded in 
tracmg the Haaardarakht stream to its junction with the Kuram 
river. 

The wild inhabitants of these solitary regions saw, with intense 
dislike and suspioion, strangers scaling their mountams and pene- 
trating into their most secluded ravmes. Their acts of hostility 
might be few — a littlo firing into the camps at night, an attempt, 
nearly successful, to cut ofE Captain G. W. Martin's survey party, the 
murder of one or two camp-followers— but, at bottom, every man 
among them waetiie enemy of the invaders, and from the Shutargardan 
to the Peiwar Kotal, as from the PeiwarKotal to Thai, and from Thai 
to Kohat, the price of safety, for reconnoitring parties and convoys 
. alike, was perpetual vigilance.* Still, there was no objection to 
* The reooniMiMMMe to tht Shotargardan plateau nearly provoked a Mh 
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profit by the needs of the Force; poultry and vegetables, the latter 
specially welcome, were freely brought into camp, and the Jajis 
ot the Haaiah Valley abowed themselveB as leady as their iriiMrfnik 
in the Kuimm, to make money by woddog on the loada; thoogti, ait 
one moment, the ledootiott of their wages, from four annas a day 
to three, nearly provoked a strike among the Alikhel labourers.^ 
The TTBiMiim and Ahmed Khels, more distant sections of the tobe* 
held aloof throogfaont April ; but the former attended a Durbar hM 
by the General on the 3rd of May for the purpose of annomioing 
to all concerned that the Kuram and the Harriab Valley were now 
definitely severed from Afghanistan and united to the British £mpire; ' 
and the hitter, alarmed by Roberts's threat that, if they didnotoome 
to visit him, he irould go to visit them, oame in on the 2lBt, in time 
for their leaders to aceoinpany the General wlien, reconnoitring to 
the Bouth-west of Alikhel, he reached a point from which he could 
liKk down upon theur viDages. 

As the belief gained ground that tiie negotiations in progress at 
Gandamak would be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, life in 
the camps became a little easier— sports and parades occasionally 
taking the^phuse ol woik on roads and fortifications. The news that 

Qhilzai rising, and drow from the chief of the tril>e, Pudnhah Khan, who Imrritxl 
back to hiB own torritor>' frum Yukub Khan's camp at Bbut Khak on hearing of it, 
a atrongly worded protest. — H.I3.H. 

^ Thelwall had paid hia luboururn four anuaa a day ; fCoberts reduced their 
wagw to tluMb and Umatened to make them woi^ ior noyiing, if they wonM 
not wocfc for what he dMlarad to be the noQgniied iwto of wages. — ^H.B.H. 

« Oenaral Roberts most have been oonaokras of a oartain q nt eal ity in the 
threats and promisee whidi ho addressed to Iiis audienoe at this Dtirbar. The 
oonviotion of the wortbleesnees to India of this barren and nearly inaoceeeible 
region, later expressed by him, may already have been growing in his mind ; 
and he knew that Colonel CoUoy, who had visited the Kuram in April and riddtMi 
with him to the mouth of the Hazardaraklit dofde, ha<l cmno for the purpose 
of fitting himself to advise the V'iceroy on tlio vexe<l quL«stion of which route 
to Kabul — that by the^Shutargardan or that by the Khyber— should be re- 
tained in British hoode* aft the doae of the war.— H3.H. 
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Yakub Khan had accepted the British tenns was telegraphed to 
General Roberts at Alikhel on the 20th, and after a grand review 
held on the 24th, in honour of the Queen's birthday/ the orders for 

the return of the troops to tlie Kuram Valley were published. The 
foUowing day the Ijackward movement began with the march of the 
12thandl4th Bengal Cavahy from ByanKhel tolbrahamzai; and, on 
tiie 28th, Headquarters moved to Shalusan, a village in tiie upper part 
of the Kuram Valley, which had been selected as the site for a per- 
manent British cantonment. Here a feast had been prepared by the 
Punjab Chiefs to celebrate the first occasion on which their troops 
had been employed in the service of the Empire ; * and here» in the 
midst of festivities, the news of the signature of the treaty of peace 
was received by the Commander of the Kuram field Force, and 
communicated by him to his hosts and fellow-guests. 

Obsbbvation 

A single general action, half a dosen stdrmishes, would have 
exhausted the hundred rounds £>er man for Infantry, the tifty rounds 
for Cavalry to which General Roberts was prepared to limit his troops, 
and, apparently, the bayonet and the sabre were to be relied on in all 
subsequent engagements. 

To diminish the camp equipage of the British and Native soldier may 
have been a disagreeable necessity, but to expect the camp-f oUower 
to cross the Shutaigardan without any, was to condemn him to intense 
suffering and, in many cases, to death. Half-clothed camel-drivers 

* At this Parade, Captain John Cook was decorated witli t\w Victoria Cross 
for . -saving Major Galbraith'rt hfe in the attack oti tho S|)in Gawai Kotai, and tho 
Third Clusa Order of Merit was coaforrod on a Native officer and several men 
of the Srd Gurkhas. 

' Iliroughout the advoaoe great hospitality had been earafdeed by the 
offloers of tba Native Contingente. The CSiief of the Nabha Contingent, whoee 
tioope oooupied Badiah BOmI, bad a meiB tent pitobed hi the ahede of a great 
ehwur tree '* which many a weary, hungry, and thifaty traveller " had oanee 
to remember with gratitude.— See Major W. C Andenon** Report. 
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and dooUe-beum feel oold more than men in imifonn, and, apart 

from all humane considerations, a prudent commander, recognizing 
that the efHrifucy of his Force depends largely on their capacity for 
work, would be equalfy aolicitoos for their weU-beiiig.' 

* TI10 tendMioy to redooe baggpga for dttqeia aiKl men to a pt^Dt ai wfaieh 
health OMinot bo mamtained, oommented on by Sir Doaald Stowari (aeo hie 

Life, p. 229) ie, at all timee* greatly oxoggoratod in the case of oeo^hlollowni 
I havo known an officer's servant die of cold out^ido his master's tent, and 
numbers of servants pcriflhod on the march to Kandattnr for lack of shelter and 

prt)por clothing ; wliilHt warm coats and bliinkot.3 and a tiny tent, just big enough 
to rrf«f>p niidfr, \voi^hin</ Iosh than fiftooii p()\indrt, k«^pt others in perfect health; 
but to ;.;t\ o tlii iii those Qocetiiiahoe, their master had to cut down hisown allowance 
of baggage. — U.B.H. 

NOTB TO WHOLB CaAPTBB. 

Thk ohapter is booed upon one authority only, vis., ICajor Oolquhoun's With 
tfte Jruram FiM Force, a most valuable and painstaking work, eniiohed with 
many extraoto from Divisional Ortlcra. Sinoe tho war, no other writer hss 
piven hifl imprefwiona of tliiM partirular period, and no contemporary in- 
foriiintion of nny iioportanw l>onring iip^n it. is to foimd in English or Indian 
ne\v>tpap«>i-H, an omiHhion oxplainod by (lie fact that, ou the 7th of February 
General Roberta had summarily ordered Air. McPherson.of the I^mdon Skmdardt 
the only independent Special Gomepondent with the Koram Field Fonm, back 
(o India, on the ground that in hie letters he had noade " statements wfakh kepi 
the English public in a state of oonstant apprehension regarding the safety of 
the Kuram Force, which in the General's opinion had never been in peril,*' and 
" had been gtiilty ol adding to a telegram after it had been appcovod of, and 
coimteraigned." 

Afl rogards tln> fir-t of tho-;o arcusationfl. no one who ha.^ read the accounts of 
the Peiwar cpit*odo given in chapters vii., ix. and x., can believe that, in " mak- 
ing statements which kept the EUiglish public in a state of apprehension regard^ 
ing the safety of the Kuram Field Force,*' Mr. Ifonwrson sinned agajnat truth ; 
and, aa regards theseoond — the offence had been committed and condoned, on 
a promise being given that it should not be repeated, before the Khoat Szpedi> 
tion, in which the offender was allowed to take part. 

In Forty-One Years in India Lord RoVK>rts charges McPherson with having 
brokrn tl)at proniiso. tt |< grains having appeared in the Standard which he, the 
CJeiicrHl, ha<l not ween before d' -jiatrli. and which wore most misleading to the 
British public ; but the letter of the Assistant Quarter -Master- General, ordering 
the Oorreepondent to leave the Kuram, alludes only to the one telegram, and it 
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was impOMible that others should haw been senfc off without Roberta's knowledge, 
since they would not havo boon passed by the Telegraph Master iinlnmi signed 

by himself or by one of hia Staff Officers. 

It would scorn, therefore, that McPhorson's expulsion wa.^ solely duo, ns ho 
himself asserted, to the severity with which he had criticized General lioberUi's 
strategy in his letters, the newspapers containing whiohhad reached the Karain» 
just before the Khoet Expeditioiury Force got back to Hadr Fir^H.B.H. 
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The Retirement of Biddulph's Division 

AOnOH AT BAGHAO 

Thouoh nearly a (hiid of Stewart's Forces were employed in keepiiig 
open his oommnnioatioiis, the poverty and physical diffioultieB of the 
country rendered it impossible to maintain more than four poste 

iHJtween Kandahar and Quetta. The first of these, at Mundi Hisssr, 
eleven miles irom Kandahar, was held by the wing of the 1st Gurkha--^ 
which siibeeqiieatly joined the troops retaining Irom Khelat-i-Ghih» 
by the Aighassan Valley ; the second, at Deh-i-Haji, the point where, 
twenty-one miles from Kandahar, the road via Kushab joins that 
via Mundi-Hissar, by O il Koyai Artillery and a company of the 
50th Foot ; the third, at Chaman, seventy-two miles from Kandahar 
by- 

Peahawar Mountain Battery, 2 ginw, 

Bombay „ „ „ „ 

hth Bonprtl Cavalry, 
Ist Punjab Infantry, 
'26th Punjab Infantry ; 

and the fourth, atHaikalzai, a hundred and six miles from Kandahar 
by a detachment of the 29th Bombay Inf antiy, whilst Qoetta itself 

originally garrisoned by — 

Bombay Mountain Battery, 2 guns, 

2nd Sikh Infantry. 

Winp H)th Pun job Infantry, 

Wiug ;iUth Bombay iixiaatry. 
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was strangtlMiied, towaids the end of January, by the anrival of the 

Ist Ckirkhas from India. In the wide gaps between Deh-i-Haji and 
Chaman, Chaman and Haikalzai, the Achakzais roamed at will; 
and hardly had Biddalph*s Division quitted Chaman than, abandon- 
ing their friendly attitude, they waylaid and murdered two native 
soldien and a camp-follower, and attacked a convoy which had 
halted for the night at Killa AbduUa. Fortunately, Subadar 
Faiz TuUah, in charge of the escort of forty men of the Ist Punjab 
Infantiy, was warned of their approach in time to throw np an 
entrenchment, from behind which, witii the advantage of superior 
weapons, he heat off his assailants, though they outnumbered his 
Force ten times over, and advanced with Buch boldness that the 
Sepoys had, in the end, to have recourse to their bayonets. News of 
this affair was carried to Chaman, and Major F. J. Kem started at 
once for Arambi Karez, to which village some of the persons impli- 
cated in it, wero believed to belong ; but the culprits, as was usual in 
such oases, liad made good their escape, and Keen wisely abstained 
firom punishing tiie villageis, as a whole, lor the misdeeds of some of 
tiieir number. Later, the Kadani plain — ^the great desert tract 
lying between Takt-i-Pul and the Khwaja Amran mountains, where 
the Achakzais make their winter home — ^beoame the scsne of their 
predatoiy activity ; and to the very end of the war, the orosshig of 
this particular district was never free from danger, though Lnkhan 
Khan, a chief who had long been the terror of the Kafilas trading 
between Kandahar and India, pursued by a force under Major A. 
TuUock, was brought to bay by Lieutenant Wells and Surgeon O. T. 
Dnke^ at the head of a small body of Oavalry, and shot, with nineof his 
men, on refusing to surrender. 

To the east of Quetta, where the responsibility for Stewart's 
c ommuni ca t ions lay with General Phayre and the Bombay troops, 
the natnre of the road pbced them in constant jeopardy. In the 
narrow Bolan, convoys, full and empty, were perpetually jostling 
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and impeding eaoh othor; and, day bj day, thetaak of aoomnnlalang 

enougli supplies above the pass to ensure the troops in Sontiiem 
4fghftni«»An against starvation, whilst they waited for the harvest 
to renew the aonroes of local supply, beoame harder and, at the same 
time, more p rawin g, lor the time was not far off when aU interooona 
with India must cease. To relieve the congested traffio, ffirRMiaid 
Temple opened up a second route to the Pishin valley, via the Mula 
PtaB, to guard which a wing of the 30th Bombay Infantry waa placed 
at Khelat; but this eiromtous road waa never anffioieiitly mad to aerve 
aa an antidote to a oontinnally increasing evfl the magnitade of 
which— impressed upon him from all quarters— at last, extorted from 
Lord Lytton a reluctant consent to that reduction of the troope in 
Southern AfghaniBtan which their commander had eaily seen to be 
imperative. Yet, tiie Viceroy seems not to have grasped the meaning 
and consequences of the step he sanctioned, for, whilst directing 
Stewart to bring down the forces under his command to seventeen 
thousand five hundred men — a number barely auiBoient to bold the 
K a ndahar Line— he allowed the Siege Tram, of which the first sectaoo 
was still at Dadar, the second at Jacobabad, and the third at Siikkur,* 
to go on to Quetta, though that reduction destroyed all chance of 
its ever being used against Herat, and ito pronanee in the Bolan 
addedjsnormouflly to the diffionltieB of the convoys, struggling to 
push through to relieve the etraite to which the army of occupation 
had been reduced.^ 

* Eacli .Section consisted of a Battery — 

' Section I. 13-8 Koyal Artillery. 

„ n. 8-11 
m. 16-8 „ 

Section II. nawr reoohed Quetta. 

* "Everiinoe we left Piehin we have been living on the ooontiy ; two smell 

convoys have reached ne, and that is aU I have heard of.**'Letler of Sir D. 
Stewart, dttt^'d 26th Jnnimry, 1879. See p. 249 of his Life. 

" Depending on the Ck>mmia8«n»t for a deily ration ie a ferae ; one dey 
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The VioeiQy*8 oidfifs, as embodied by the OonmuiDder-m-CSuflf ma 

telegram despatched early inFebraary, 1879, directed General Stewart 
to retain for disposal at Kandahar and on liis line of communications, 
the f oUowing troops beLonging to the Bengal Presidency : Three Field 
Batteries, two Momitain Batteries, two Heavy Batteries, one of 
whksh was to be broken np to complete the carriage of the other, 
and its guns plac^ in position on the walls of Kandahar, two 
British Iniantiy Regiments, three Native Cavalry Regiments, seven 
Native Infantiy Regiments, and two companies of Sappers and Miners. 
The Oorps selected, in obedience to this order, together with the troops 
belonging to the Bombay Presidency, were distributed as follows : — 

KouBAir. 

11-11 Royal Artillery (Ifoimtsin Gms). 

2nrl Punjab Cavalry. 
29th Bombay Infantry. 

Kandahab. 

A-B Royal Horso Artillery. 
D-2 Royal Artillery. 

G-4 

&-n 

6-11 „ 

19feh Bengal Lanoers. 

Itt Punjab Cavalry. 

59th Foot. 

2-eOth Rifles. 

16th Sikha. 

3rd Gurkhas. 

25th I'unjab Infantry. 

10th Company of Sappers and Miners. 

you can get a little wood ; another day you can get rico instead of flour ; other 
days yoQ can get nothing, and if barley is issued for the horses, ten to one whether 
the UuxMs or dried luoene is not withheld. The prioee one has to pay ars 
stertBiig^ and the forage of dried hioeme for one horse oosts as muoh as 
Bs. 8 per day **— eqnivsleat in 1879 to St. 4(l.~lfsjor Le MessnrieK's Kmiahar 
in 1879, p. 72. 
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PiSHIN. 

Wint? 3rd Sind Horae. 
2nd Siklis. 

I Company 19th Punjab Infantry. 

Qdira 

"^^^^l Siege TYirfii. 

19th Punjab Infantry (7 Coiupaoies). 
Wing 30th Bombay lofantry. 



unng 80th Bomb«y Infanlfy. 

Between Qcetta and Sukkub. 
1st Sind liurtie. 
Ist Bombay Infantry. 
IMh •» 

Noa. 2 and 5 CSompaniea Bombfty SapfMia. 

Approximate strength, 17,500 of all ranks, and 4U gunn. 

All other Regiments and Corps were to return to India— 

£-4 Royal Artillecy/ 

I-l » 

12th Khtlat-i-Ghilzais, 
2Cth Punjab Infantry, 
386 Sick, 

vid the Bolao Paas ; aod the 

Feahawar Mountain Battacy, 

Jacobabad „ „ 

15th HusHare, 

8th Bengal Cavalry, 

70th Foot, 

32nd Pionocra, 

Ist Gurkhas, 

l«t Punjab Infantry, 

9th Omnpany Sappera and Minen, 

by the Thsl-Oliotiali route ; these latter joining hands in the Leghsii 

Barklian Valley with a force consisting of — 

' These Batteries were to park Uieir guns, ammunition and equipment at 
(juetta. 
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18th Bengal Cavalr>', 
Detoohment 2lBt Madras Inlaatcy,^ 

M 30th * 
Bhawalpiir Contingent, 

which, under Colonel Prendeigaat, was to advanoe to meet them 
from Mnltan. 

As the object of the maroh thvough the Kakar oonntiy was to 

ascertain its fitness to serve as an alternative route from India to 
Pishin, to pave the way for the construction of a military road and 
railway, and to select a site for a future British Cantonment — Captain 
W. J. Heaviside, RJ}., and Captain T. H. Holdioh* R.E., were 
aMttched to the retiring Force; tiie former, to connect the territory 
now to be explored, with the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India ; 
the latter, to fill in the topographical details. The command fell 
natundfy to Biddolph, hat all the anaogements lor the march were 
made by Stewart, in consultation with Saodeinaa, beloie that General's 
return from the Helmand. There were to be three columns, aU of 
which were to rendeztxma at Khushdil Khan-ka-Killa, at the upper 
end of the Pishin Valley*; but the first of them, accompanied by 
Sandeman, was to start so long bsfoie the other two as to be entirely 
independsnt of thnn. 

FIRST COLUMN OF FORCE RETIRING BY THAL-CHOTIALI ROUTE. 

Commanding, Major F. J. Keen. 
8te£F, Major O. V. Srior. 

2 gmu Jaoobabad Hoantahi Battery. 
8 ra Paahawar ,, m 

Cavalry. 
1 Squadron 8th Bengal Cavalry. 
1 n Sod Siud Horse. 

IvrAnxaT. 
Itt Pin^ab InfMitKy. 

Strength, 776 mm of all nalBi, and 2 gnna. 
Daring a i^ide month, the troops under <Hdeni to return to 

* These two rogimente had been ordered up from the Madras Prestdenoy 
to itwnstben Mohan, whidi had been antiialy dannded of ita oidinaiy gaoiion. 

Y 
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India, mn doiHy mAldiig thflir waj to the i^ipomtod rmdegnmi 
how dowiy and with what diffionlty can best be shown by taking a 

■m^ case, that of the ISIIi Hnnen. 80 sodden and vidlent weie 

the floods which poured down from the Khwaja Amran Mountains 
and fiUed to overflowing the stieams and wateroouraes on their 
western side, that this regnnent was nine days in mawhtng from 
Msnd-i-HiBsar to Ghaman. Heie it was detained by the stato of the 

Khojak PasB, which, blocked by snow when its ioot was reached, was 
swept on the third day by a heavy flood, following on a rapid thaw. 
On the 4th of Maroh, the Hnssan c ro ss e d the Pass, the men oanying 
their Idlts and blankets on their liorBes,and lislted at AbdolKhan-lok 
KilU to rest the baggage animab. On the 7th, a fearful dnststorm 
ooourred, followed, in the evening, by heavy rain. In heavy rain, the 
maioh was continued for three oonsecutive days, the lied weather 
onlminating, on the nigjht of the 10th, in a terrifio thnnderstorm, 
wliioh left the camp knee deep in mud ; and it was not tin the 14tfa 
of March that the rogiment arrived at Khushdil Klian-ka-Killa, 
having taken twenty-two days to accomplish nine marches.^ 

The troops that started later, fared no better. Biddnlph and his 
Staff, who left Kandahar on the 7th of Bfaiofa and reached Khushdil 
Khan-ka-Killa on the 20th, were as much hampered as the 15th Hussars 
by the swollen state of the rivers and drainage lines, in trying to ford 
one of which Captain Macgregor Stewart mutowfy eeoaped drownmg ; 
and the heaviest flood of the season ooeorrad about the middle of 
Msrah, Bweepmg, in a single hour, from the top of die Khojak to the 
bottom.- But the worst feature of the journey for all concerned, 
especially for those who came last, was the terribly insanitary state 
of the camping gronnds, and the stench from the dead camels that 
strewed the entire road, and Uooked a portkm of the Khojak.* 80 

* Mr. T. C. Hamilton's Diary of the March of the 15<A HuBtars, 

'The I ml inn Borderland, by Sir T. H. Holdich, p. 15. 

' With the iucreasiDg heat the insanitary coodifcion of the road grew worsa* 
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many of these had belonged to the retiring force — the 15th Hussars 
lost a huDdred and e^^ilytevai in one marahr-^halr but lor the 
■trannoiis exertionB of Mr. Bmoe, the Asiistant to the €kyvenior- 
General's Agent in Baluchistan, it would hardly have got further 
tiian Pishin. 

The tet odhmin ol Biddnlph'e Force marohed for India a 
week before its «mng«Al Commander arrived at Khniihdfl Khaa-ka- 
KiDa. Its advance was dow, for the ooontiy was diffioolt, and one 

of the duties assigned to it was the collecting of supplies, and 
the establishing of depots for the use of the succeeding columns. 
On the 2M, a awiea of km IuUb, barring the way, were found to be 
strongly occupied by the Banuun of Smalan. A warning to diqperee 
sent to them by Sandeman, was disregarded, and Keen, with two 
guns and a detachment of Infantry^ was just on the point of dis- 
lodging them, when a prisoner, oaptnred the previous day under 
cuknia oinnunatanoeB,* ahook himaelf free of the men in dharge of 
him, and, roshing up a hiD, dashed among hie clansmen, ehontmg : 
"I have surrendered; who are you to dare to oppose the British 

Major L0lienariar,wheVod» over It on the 6lh of Ajiril, wfilts i ** The rood is 

all fair to Mand-i-HiaMW, bnt the stench from the dead camels along the line 
wn.<i only juat bearable. There are thirty sabres at Mand-i-Hissar, but all round 
the camp are some forty dead camels, unburied and stinking enough to poison 
the post. ... At Deh Haji there were the usual number of dead camels. . . . All 
stages seem to have a fair stock of dead camels, and the men tell me that, although 
the beasts manage to get in with their loads, it is even betting that a large 
peroeotage oamiot get oa their legs in the morning, and are left to dio. Poor 
beasts, what a tale they oould teU of oar want of oare and forelboiiglit ; and 
win the broad hint of their dead osressse have any offset on our fotore earn- 
poigns 7** (pp. 149, 100). 

> " Just before we arrived at the crest of the Charri Momand plateau, I 
received notice that it was held by one man, who, Hword in hand, refused the 
troops a passage. Ho had erected a small barricade, and there he stood alone, 
apparently determined to oppose us — a veritable Roderick Dhu. . . . On nearing 
him, the friendly headmen of the ni^t beiovsadveaoad rapidly on his position 
oad tiirowiog their loag dUddarv, or ehawls, over him soee o ed e d in bringing 
our oppo n e et to ttie groimd. . . . When oooe eaptive tho man toon beoamo quite 
qniot and doefle."— See Thornton** £^ 0/ Smdtmm, p. IfO. 
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after I have sabmitted." The (nbeniea's aosirar to this qaeatictt w 
to dispene; biit,alMmt S o'elock llie next aAemooii, tiw Kwadmmi of 

Baghao, a Tillage near which Keen had just pitehed his eamp, came 
to tell him that a large body of tribeemen from the Zhob and Bori 
valleyB, under a certain Shah Jehan, a faithfnl adherent of the Amir 
of Kabul, was about to fall npon him. Soouti having oonflnnedHieee 
tidingi, Keen left Major O. IT. Prior, with flie two gma of the Peelia- 
war Mountain Batt<?ry, one squadron Sind Horse, and two hundred 
and fifty men of the Ist Punjab Infantry, to fortify and defend the 
oamp against any attack from the Smalan direotion, and aaUied 
forth with the two guns of the Jaoobabad Mountain Battery, one 
Squadron 8th Bengal Cavalry and the remaining two hundred and 
fifty men of the Ist Punjab Infantry, to reconnoitre the enemy whom 
he almost immediately discovered, moving forward in a line some 
seven hundred yards long. Perceiving Hiat his opponents were only 
armed with swords and matohlockB, he determined to read tliem 
such a lesson as would take from them all desire to interfere with 
him again ; so, sending Major Chapman with his squadron to see to the 
safety of his left flank, which they had begun to overlap, be threw 
forward a party of Infantiy In ddimiahlng oidar, wodn Miajor 
Vallings, covered by the guns. After a few rounds of the latter, the 
enemy began working round to some hills commanding the British 
right, a movement which Keen met by sendmg Major Higgiuson, 
with another detachment of the Itt Pugab hdmktry, to aeiae the 
position. The near ride of the hUb was wfy diflkolt, the foitlier 
side almost perpendicular ; so, when once Higginson and his men had 
reached the summit, the tribesmen, unable to escape, were shot down 
or captured in huge nnmben. Vallingi, mevitmiie, had driven the 
tribeemen with whom he had been engaged towards the same hills, 
and but for an intervening precipioe woold have oome into toiioh witii 
Higginson's party. The rout of the enemy was, however, complete, 
and Keen ordered the punuit to stop, judging it unwise to adventure 
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Ub muk further in ua inlrioafee oountry, leaving the troope in oamp 

UDBupported. 

In this action, the Biitiah had two men killed and one non- 
oommiwriomed offioer and lour privates womided, whilet the tribesmea's 
loM in killed end woonded was veiy heavy. Hjgginaon, leoennoitring 
the BOene of the engagement the next day to ascertain if any armed 
men were still lurking in the neighbourhood, counted a hundred and 
three bodies, and leanied that parties of the enemy had letuined 
during the njg^t,and oanied off some of the dead and all the wounded 
left on the ground. The gathering, aooording to the statements of 
some of its leaders, who came in to tender their submission, had 
numbered three thousand men; but fourfold numbers and equal 
oonrage oonld avail nothing against superior weapons.^ 

The f oUowmg offieem iiece mentioned in Major Keen's despatch 

Major H. Chapman. 
„ T. Higginson. 
M A. ValUagB. 
„ Q*V. Prior. 
Oiptsin L. R. B. IX OMiipb«IL 
M 0. A. da K. Luoss. 
t» H. F. Bhowwa 
„ R; Wace. 
lioatensnt R. W. P. Robinson. 
„ R. A. C. King. 
H. L. Welk. 
T. O. Rom. 
„ T. 0. Bsan. 

No further opposition was met with, and towards the middle of 
April, the first eolanm of the retiring forae emergsd from AfghaniBtan 
at IVirt IfoDio, and oroesing the dessrt at its narrowest point, rsaohed 

• " The people who have never before seen E\iropeana object to our marching 
through their country and try to atop us. . . . Poor wretches t They fancy we 
are no better anned Hun we wera forty years ago, and it ia not till thay fisal 
the power of oar riflea that Ifaegr see the hopelessness of interfering with oa.**— 
Li/€9fakD. Smwmt, pp. M-e. 
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Ben Gfaasi KhAD, when ite unite mn d lmkmA to Iheir veqpeefeivo 
stelioiiB. 

On the day^of his arrival at Khushdil Klian-ka-Killa, Biddiilph 
oigaoized the troops awaiting him there, and those th&i» bad already 
gone on to Bdoiai, 15| mikB Ahesd— the iSth Hnaam and the 
Irt. Gnfkha»-4nto two oolnmni. 

to OOLOMN. 
Hi^ior-Oenflnl M. A. Biddulph, QwrniMwIing DivMon. 



LieataoMii B. F. Biddnlpli, Aida-d^Ouapw 
Mt^ a B. Wofaelcj. 
Gbptein R. H. Stewart. 

W. O. Nicholson, 
„ W. Luckhardt. 
Dr. Surgeon-General J. Hondloy. ' 
Colonel J. Browne, Political OflSoer. ] 



Major H. B. F. Qiflbid. 
liantanant W. O. Smith. 

J* J* ]loiMy''Siiiioiw> 



2 guna Peehawar Momttein BaMtfy. 
S M J aoo b a b ad » •* 
Gavaisr. 

16th HoMan. 

32nd FioneaTB. 
1st Qurkha*. 

Approxiinale atnoglii, 1,800 maa and 4 guna. 

3bd CX)LUMN. 
Major-General T. Nuttall, Commanding. 

Staff. 
Major H. B. Maima. 
Captain W. W. HagmoodU 

2 gona Jaoobabad Mountain Battery. 
S Sqioadrooa 8lh Baqfal Oavaby. 
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6 OompaniM 70tli Foot 

9th OomiMiiy SapfMca and IfoMn. 

rtiTjrn rw i nnntft stnngtfi, 870 maa and 8 guna. 

Both odimiiiB haviqg filled ap with siqiplitti— Hiirfy days for 
Eiuopean, seven days for NsHve troops— Ae Second moved to 
Balozai on the 2l8t of March, where it halted two nights in order 
that the watershed separating the drainage lines which flow into 
Pishin,on the one hand, and into the Gumal River, on the other, might 
be surveyed, in peilorming which task a ^^impse was caught of the 
open Zhob Valley.^ In consequonce of this delay, the Tliird Column 
entered Baiozai the evening before the Second left it ; but, from that 
point onwards, the former was a day's march behind the latter, till, 
on the 27th, at Ghinjan, a village 07 miles from Khnwhdil Khan-ka- 
Killa, their respective poeitions were reversed. The depdt of supplies 
established by Sandeman at this point, was found to have been 
plundered by the tribesmen dispersed by Keen, and as the people 
of the village, though friendly, could not meet the requirements of 
two columns, Biddulph ordered Nuttall to make a double march to 
Dargai, whilst he himself halted at Chinjan for the purpose of visiting 
the singular, detached, oval-shaped, table mountain of Siazghai, 
which, rising abruptly from the floor of a wide valley, dominates 
the Damar country for many miles round. 

This interestmg piece of survey work accomplished, the Second 
Column pursued its way, nearly due eastward, down the Bori Valley 
to Chimalang. Here it turned south, to reach Nahar-ki-Kot in 

*■ "AmongBt the Qanafab who, fhroaghout the ooona of that muoh 
ohequsMd war of two ymaf dvatioii, diowed the kaenaat and moat datotminad 
faitoraat in obaring away geographioal ndata, in leaving no stone untamed that 

might add something to our knowladga of that strange combination of high- 
land, plain and rugged mountcun . . . Qeneral Biddulph rankod first. ... It 
WHS consequently a happy omen for the success of the Chotiali Field Force, 
which wns to find itH way to Tndia through an tmtraversod wilfloriK'^-!, that 
General Biddulph was placed in command of it." — Indian Borderland, p. 11, 
by 8ir T. H. Hbldleh. 
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the Leghari Barkh&n Valley, where it was to unite with the force 
under Prandaig^at, whilst the Third Column, following in the ateps 
of tho Fiitt, marohfld to the seme rmit n t m through Smalan and 
Bac^. Thai and GhotialL 

During the thirteen days, from the 30th of March to the 11th of 
Apdi, that the two columns were moving independently of each 
othier, neither flnocmiitered any faairtanoa, eaoept that a amall body 
of Cttiaais xoflhed one of Nuttall'a oamping gFoanda, and mntDded a 
man of the 70tfa Eoot ; but two inoidents be tray ed the ezisteDoe, fai 
both forcas, of that under-current of nervous tension which has always 
to be guarded against among troops on active service. One morning, 
as the Seoond Column, half its day's mandi accomplished, was halting 
for breakfast, some •one spread the report that there was no water 
at the next camping ground. Instantly a scare set in, and though no 
one, so far, had been sufiering from thirst, the soldiers now drank 
op all the water kit in their tiDB» and the oainp-f dUowen aoatterad 
In evwy diieotkm, wwilring vainly lor some spring. '* Had wa,** vatta 
Holdich, ** been caught at that jonotnie by anything Uke an oiganlMd 
attacking force, we should have fared very badly indeed." * 

On the other occasion referred to, the troops of the Third Column 
had turned in after an unusually long march, and both aoldien and 
foUowers were wrapped in profound sleep, whea a dreamer uttered 
a piercing shriek. Some camel drivers instantly took alarm, and 
with loud cries, crowded with their cameb into the spaces between 
the tents, stumbling over the ropes in their haste. Instantly, the 
whole camp was afoot; the men seized their arms and fell in, the 
outlying piolrats opened fire, and it was not till the General and his 
Staff were in their saddles that the^cause of the disturbance was 
discovered, and order restored. 

At Nahar-Ki-Kot, Biddulph, aaswnbled a oommittee of civil and 
military olBoecB to seleot a site for a permanent cantanment^ wbioh 

^ TAe Indian Bordtriand, p. 8S. 
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should command all the passes leading through the Kakar country 
into Peshin, and be within easy leaoh ol the Indian frontier. The 
dkoioo ol the oommitfeee leU upon a plaoe named Vitakri, at the aouthem 
end of the Barkhan Valley, and there Praodeigaflt's men established 
themselves lor the hot weather. Their ezperienoe soon showed that 
the site was very unhealthy, and the cantonment was subsequently 
abandoned. 

In the Leghari Barkhan Valley the nliriQg Foioe again divided, 
the bulk of both odhmmsretsMm^p their steps nrathwaid to Him Kaa, 
wheooe they marohed, vid Fort Monro, to Dera Ghasi Khan, and or o os ed 

the Chenab and the Indus in steamers without hitch or accident, 
whilst the 15th Hussan, Ist Qnikhas and 32nd Pioneers, under their 
r espect i ve oommanders, made for Mithankot by the Ghaohar Pass and 
entrained at Khanpor, on the eastern side of tin Ihdns. 

With the arrival of General i3uddulph and his Staff at Multan, 
on the 1st of May, 1879, the Thai Chotiali Force ceased to exist. All 
its vnita, exoept the Kith Hassan and the 1st Qurkhas, had belonged 
offginaUy to the dnd Diviskm of tbs Kandahar Field Foioe, and their 
General, in parting from them, oonld assert with pride that they had 
marched twelve hundred miles, in intense heat and bitter cold, through 
a rude and inhospitable oountiy, wit^KNit slackening in the perform- 
anoe of their duties, without losing any of thehr dieeifulness in the 
faoe of privations and haidehipe, and without being guilty of any aot 
of cruelty or oppression — a record of discipline never excelled, and 
seldom equalled. 

Of fighting, Biddo^'s tRMfS had.had attle, and their roU of killed 
and wounded was very small; but on the maioh to Kandahar, in the 
expedition to the Helmand, and on the way to Khushdil Khan-ka- 
Killa, fever, pneumonia, and dysentery had ravaged their ranks. At 
Kuahdid Khan-ka-Killa all siok had been weeded out/ and it was 

' 66aMnof tho 10th Fool wwsraportedimflt to ptooead by the Thai Gbot^ 
roatOb 
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a thoroughly efficient Force which started from theooe to find its 
way baok to India; and though the road was always rough, though 
pKufkkm were not too plentiful, and water sometimes soaroe and 

often bad, the pleasant weather and the knowledge that every step 
was bringing them nearer home, kept the men in good spirits and good 
health. YetintliklaatBtageof itBloiigjoiiiiiiBy,iheFoioelostoi^ 

On the nutfoh, always in front, smoothing the road for thoee behind ; 
at the camping grounds, struggling with the terrible water supply 
difficulty — his work, arduous and inooasaat, had worn him out, and he 
died before veaohing CSiinjan, Jnsl after eroaung a most difficolt and 
ezhaosting pass. 

Difficult passes, alternating with terrible defiles, were frequent all 
along the route, and, so far as exertion and the need lor constant 
▼igOanoe were ooooemed, there was little to choose between the road 
through the Bori andthat through the Thai CSiotiali Valley, tiiou^, as 
regards supplies, the first named had tiie advantage. Ezoept b e tw ee n 
Spira Ragha and Obushkai, where the hills were clothed with forests 
of juniper,^ that most weird and fantastic of trees, there was little 
■hade; bat the pure, hig^ air tempered the son's raya, though only 
to intensify the soffsring of the troops when, at the end of thehr long 
march, they dropped suddenly from an elevation of several thousand 

^ ** A juniper foreat is piotanMqae with a weird form of attractivenees. No 
OffdhMry forest tree ooold imitate the attitudes, or follow the fantasies, of the 
juniper. White skeleton armH, twisted and gnarlod. riven and bent, with but a 
raggetl covering of black foliage, lift themst?lvos to the glowing sky and cast 
intense shadows over the stunted yellow gross-growth below thora. Each tree 
sepfiu*atee itself from the crowd, so that it is a diapened and scattered forest* 
owning no friandi^ oon n settonwith tCMS of other aoflib hut piaseiwhig a grin 
sort of Mohrtioii. yowrthalei, with a haoldng of now pesha and <ho light of 
spring aonafaina upon it, ttie stvanga boanlsr of that Jmipar fonot hoosnio acyslal* 
lisad itt tha mamory, ranking as a Bslaeh qpaoiality with the olive groves of the 
more eastern uplands, and the solitary group of magnificent myrtlee whioh atsnd 
near ainiaa.**^Tkt InOMm BordaHaml, p. 18, by Sir T. H. Hokhoh. 
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feet, into tbe dmert below> TI10 ISth Hiusan, on their ^7 to Meenit, 

lost many men from cholera, as the result of travelling in carriages 
recently uaed by pilgrimH returning irom Hurdwar, and the 32nd 
Pioneen weie detftined at Mnlkaii, Ofwing to tlw provakooe of the 
same diooaflo at Jhehun ; but once acnm the Indus, all other oorps 

and regiments proceeded without let or hindrance, to their appointed 

stations. 

Whilst General Biddnlph's oolmiiiis were making their way slowly 
badE to India, Qeiieral Stewart was engiiged in piovidii^ 
and oomfort of the troops that, under any oiroomstanoes, would now 

have to spend the summer in Kandahar. In consultation with his 
Principal Medical Officer, his Quarter-Master-Qeneial, and his Engineer 
Staff, he lesolved to house his fiogMsh vogimeats in the old oanton- 
ment bnildings erected by the Army of Ooonpatioa, in 1839, and the 
necessary repairs and improvements were entrusted to Lieutenfiuit 
C. F. Call, R.E. The first step was to put the whole plaoe in a sanitary 
oonditionby thoroughly ^lo^aing and drsining the groond ; and when 
this had been aocomplished, the defeets in the ezsting bnildhisi were 
made good, and a new barrsek erected for the accommodation of A.B. 
Battery, Royal Artillery. The old buildings, consisting of a series of 
blocks forming a great, hollow square, had been constructed of sun- 
dried bricks, with domed roofs and massive walls, and were very 
lofty in proportion to their other dimensions. To avoid ovar-orowdiog, 
platforms were now erected in the barrack squares, on which tents 
were pitched for a number of the men. Within the cantonment, a 
detached block was allotted to the 25th Ponjab Iniantiy, and, outside 
it^ three viUages were made over to the IWk Bengsl Lanoen, the Ist 
Punjab CSavaky, and the 3rd Gurkhas, the dispossessed inhabitants 
receiving compensation for the temporary loss of their homes. The 
European sick were placed in a special square of considerable size« 

* At Zorodan, at the foot of the pass in which Fort Monro stands, 6,IM tet 
«bm aearloval, the thmomelsr n^aivnd 106^ Fahrenhaat in the sbada.-H.B.H. 
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and tbo 5-11 Boyil AztiUeiy, two Oompanies oi the 60th Foot and 
the l(tth Sikhs garrisoned the Citadel, where a large namber of Depart- 
mental OflScers also resided, and General Stewart found comfortable 
quarters for himaelf and his Staff in a countiy house, aunoiindad by a 
walled gaiden, piettil^ laid out with firoit traea and bedi of floweia. 
His Eoropean guard oocupied an eneloeure on one side of this garden, 
and his Native guard, some old buildings on the opposite side. Another 
walled garden accommodated the Engineer ofi^is, the Field Park 
and the Omnpany of Sappara and Minera. The oUtiy, whkh waa in a 
filthy oonditkm, laoeiTed its ahaie of attentioa. Under the auper- 
intendenoeof Major M. Protheroe, aamsted by the Snbadar Bfajor of 
the 26th Punjab Infantry, liimself a Pathan, drains were renovated, 
streets opened out, and the whole place oleaned and disinieoted ; 
ohaogea little to the taato of the inhabitants, but greatly to the 
advantage of their health, which waa further benefited by the eatab- 
lishment of a dispensary, under Dr. Brereton, whose knowled^ of 
Persian put him in touch with the people. 

All these arrangemento and improvements took time to effect, and 
building opeiationB and xepain were delayed by heavy nuns, wfaioh, 
on more tiian one oocaaion, destroyed the sun-burned brioks when 
just ready for use ; in consequence, the hot season waa well advanced 
before the troops were properly housed ; but, though under canvas 
they suffered severely firom heat and files, exoept for a lew oases of 
typhus,* the health of the Kandahar Field Force waa, for a time, 
satisfactory, a result to which the amusenients provided contributed 
their share. A raoeoourae was laid out, a polo ground selected, and 
both offioers and meii were permitted to go out shooting small game— 
duok, Made partridge and sand-grouse ; bat always armed, and in 
parties large enough for defence, since, even within a mile of the can- 
tonment, the only security against attack was the ability to meet it. 

Between the departure of Biddulph's Division and the end of the 
1 Lisateiuuit Titmdnitn died of ^rphus on the 80th of Marah. 
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war, nothing of importenoe ooonrred in and around Kandahar, tlioiigli 
late in Haroh there were mmours that a considerable Afghan foroe, 

composed botli of regular and irregular troops, was about to leave 
Ghazni to re-occupy Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and it was persistently reported 
that the Amir's younger brother, Ayah Klian, was hmy at Herat 
]preparing for a resamption of hostllitiss. 

There was, however, always a certain amount of trouble on the 
line of communications, and on one occasion a large body of Afghans 
attacked a detaohment of thirty sabres, Ist Punjab Oavaliy and a 
hondrsd and seventy-six men of Jacob's rifles, commanded by Major 
F. J. Humphrey and accompanied by the Foliiacal OflScer, Br. O. T. 
Dnke, who were collecting supplies and camels in an outlying district 
of the Pishin Valley.^ A spirited action ensued, resulting in the defeat 
and disperskm of the tribesmen, who left sixty dead, including two 
leaders, and twenty-five wounded on the field, whilst, on the British 
side, onfy four men of the Ist Punjab Cavahy were wounded. 

0B8BB¥ATI0N. 

The vicious system of breaking up a small force into insignificant 
detachments denounced by Kaye " as one of the great errors which 
maiked our militaiy occupation of Afghanistan," in the fiist war, 
has no more striking exemplification, in the second, than the march 
of General Biddulph's Division from Khushdil Khan-ka-Killa to Dera 
Ghazi Khan. From the outset, one of its three columns was so com- 
pletely separated from the other two, that it could not, under any 
dronmstanoes, however critical, have &]kn back upon them for 
support, or have entrenched itself to await tiieir coming, with any 
reasonable hope of their arriving in time to rescue it from its difficulties. 
What those difficulties might prove to be, there was no means of know- 
ing, but it was safe to assume that the inhabitants of this terra imcog^ 
nUa would not look faTOUiably on its hivadeiB, thai the route to be 
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followed would present endlefls points «t which an flDemy, lyin^ in 
wait, might attack with advantage, and that it would be impossible 
to pcotoot the ookunn's loQg baggigB tnua by flunking the heights 
along the road in the daytime, or to proteot its oamp at ni^t, by 
adequately pioketmg the hills sonoaiiding it. Hub the le- 

sponsibility for which most be borne by General Stewart, was without 
excuse, there being no valid reason, military or political, for starting 
off the first oolmnn wna days before the other two; bat the 
separatioii of the seoond and third oolnmne at Chignan was foioed 
npon Biddulph by the same soaieity of food and fodder whiob had 
obliged him to divide his troops on the Helmand ; and he and his 
subordinate ofi&wrs showed their appreciation of the risks they were 
running by the annsoal pteoantion, eoforoed throo^ioat the whde 
period during whioh the two ooliunna were moving independiaitlj 
of each other, of making all the officers and half the men, in each, sleep 
fully accoutred and with their arms beside them. An expedition, 
howem, in whioh snoh risks had^ to be aooeptedaoogbt not to have been 
undertaken so long as a safer line of retirement — that by the Bolan— 
was open to the troops, and die only military object in view was the 
transference of a certain proportion of Stewart's army from Afghanis- 
tan to India. That no harm befell any one of the three columns is 
beside the qneetion. A military movement la not justified by its 
Boooess ; and the point of view of tiie mHitaiy oritic shoold always 
be that of the responsible Commander before, not that of the man in 
the street after, the event. Judged by his inability to constitute and 
equip a strong and aeU-snffiomg foioe» Qenml Stewart's action in 
winHjnnjwg the retnm of Biddnlph's IKvisioii throai^ the Kakar 
oonntry, most be oondemned as an nnjnstifiable yielding to tfaeeonnsels 
of Major Sandeman ; for the Government of India would hardly 
have maintained the order to adopt that route, had the General on the 
spot opposed the plan, even if he had based his opposition on porely 
mHitaiy groonds, and had abstained from pointing out the contra- 
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diction between the aims of the proposed movement and the Procla- 
mation of the 20th of November, 1878^— « point which Generals like 
tlie Bake of WeUington and Sir John Kfalnolm, mm who believed that 
a repatation for good feiUi wa» England's most valuable poHtlosl 

asset, would not have failed to raise. * ^ 

* ' With the sirdan and people of AfghaniBtan this Qovantmtifct has still 
no quarrel, and desires ixme. Thsy ace aheohred fkom all responsihUity for Ihe 
reeent sets of the Ainir, and as they have given no oIlBiiee, so the Britidi Govern- 
ment, wishing to reqieot their independence, wiU not willing injure or interfere 
with them."— See Lord £yflM*e PnehmMUtm, vol i Appendix iL 

' " I would eaorifloe Owalior, or every portion of India, ten times over, in 
order to prpsorve our credit for scrupulous good faith. . . . What broupht mo 
throuph many diflirtdties in tho (Mnlirntta) war, and tho nrpnfintions for pojioo ? 
— The Briti.nh pood faith, and nothing olae." — TheDukeoJ WellingUm's Despatchea 
Do«patch, datod March 17th, 1804. 

' " An invuriablu rule ought to be observed by all Europeans who have 
conneotion with the Nativee of India . . . from the greatest oocaaion to the moet 
trifling, to keep eeored their word. Thie is not only their beet but their wiaeet 
policy »—Kegw*s Ll/e of Oamral air Jnim MMm, O.aiT., vol. L p. S8. 



» 
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Negotiations 
ooHouiBiov or raAci 

Though Yakub Khan had received Cavagnari's original overtures with 

ooldnees, be could not be indifferent to the anarchy into which his 

ooontiy WEB falling in ocmfleqaanoaol theBiitiaiiin'vaBion; and, when 

it became clear tliat be woiild aoon be oalled upon to nde in bia own 

name and in his own right, ho determined to ascertain the temper 

and intentions of the British Government by offering liimself as a 

mediator between it and bia father.' The letter oontaining tbe pro- 

poeal waa written on tbe 20tb of Eebmaiy, 1879 ; on tbe 21st, Sbere 

Ali died ; on the 26th, hie death was known bi Kabul ; and on tiie 

28th, the Political Officer at Jellalabad received the tidings direct 

from the new Amir, and telegraphed to the Viceroy, suggesting a 

friendly letter of oondolenoe, as a first step towaida tbe opening of 

negotiations with tbe dead man's heir.* Lord I^rtton fell in with 

the suggestion, and followed up the telegram sanctioning it, by a 

second, in which he laid down the four conditions on which he was 

piepaced to treat for peace,* vis. : — 

1. Tbeienmioiationby tbeAmIr of all authority over tfaeKbyber 

and Miohni Ftases, and over tbe independent tribes inhabiting the 

territoiy directly connected with them. 

I Afghanittan, No. 7 (1879), p. 11. 
s Ibid. 

s Ibid. pp. \% 18. 
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2. The continuance of British protection and control in the district 
of Kmam, from Thai to the evBst ol the ShutaigavdMi, and in the 
diftriote of PiBhin and Sibl. 

3. The conducting of the foreign relations of the Kabul Govern- 
ment in aocordanoe with the advice and wishes of the British Govern- 
ment. 

4. Hie permiaskm to Euiopean British oOom, aooredited to the 
Kabul Government, to reside/ with sniteble personal guards, «t such 

places in Afghanistan as might be determined on later. 

There was nothing new in the Uiird of these conditions. Shere Ali 
had agrsed to » similar lestriotiim Oil ys liberty of aoti(m in the forei^ 
nlattons of his Idngdom, and Yakob Kliaa bad no hesitatim 
ing it as a good and proper proposal.*' It may seem strange that 
he should have offered no objection to tlie fourth — the " essential 
psdiminary," against which his father had fought so stoutly; but 
something bad to be yielded to the dumands of men who wen in 
possession of his ebief bij^wajye, and of one of bis three principal cities ; 
and by showing himself compliant with regard to a British envoy in 
Kabul — he did stipulate that only one European British Officer should 
reside in Afghanistian— he hoped to seooie the withdrawal of demands 
wfaiob wonld limit bis anthofity , and diminish bis dnminimis; or, at 
least, to place himself In a better position for oombating them ; for, 
as he argued in writing to Cavagnari, on the 12th of March, by agreeing 
to conduct his foreign relations in accordance with the advice and the 
wishes of the British Govenunent^ and to allow a British offioer to 
watoh over the manner in wbiob be disdbaiged bis obligation, be was 
giving aO neoeesary goaranteee for the safety of India, and might 
fairly look for the extension, rather than for the curtailment, of his 
kingdom.* Lord I^rtton had no intention of yielding either in the 
matter of the oontral of the Pisas tribes, or of the transfer of Knram, 
Sihi and Pisbin from the A|gban to the British Govenmieat; 

*' Ibid. p. 1ft. 

s 
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yet, ho felt so strongly that an entirely one-sided bargain would be 
difficult to strike, and still more difficult to enforce, that be tekgrapbod 
to Loid Omibiook, on (he 4(ili oi April, Mking that CkTBgnari vho, 
with the oooMiit of the Amir, was aboat to proceed to Kabul, should 
be allowed to offer to the son, the concessions which Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain had been empowered to grant to the father.^ Lord Beaconsfield 
and his ooUeagoes were inolined, in the first instanee, to look at the 
qnsstioii from a purely British point of view. They had gone to war 
to seovre India, onoe and for ever, against Rosslan ambition and 
Af glim.n treachery ; they had been assured by the Viceroy that the 
presence of British offioere in Afgbanistian, and the acquisition of a 
certafai frontier, now in their poss o s si i m , would effect this end, and they 
saw no reason for promises which might iuTolve them in tiie quarreh 
of two states, whose govemmenta they had ceased to fear. To a subsidy 
and a qualified recognition of Yakub Elhan*s heir, they were willing to 
agree, but not to a guarantee of Afghan tarritoiy. Eventually, how* 
ever, the nigent repressntations of the Vioeray wrung from Ifinisten 
the desired concession, conohed in the following terms : — "If Yaknb 
faithfully conducts his foreign policy under our direction, we shall 
be prepared to support him against aoy foreign aggression whioh may 
result from such oondnot, with money, arms and troops, to be employed 
at our discretion, when and where we may think fit." 

Lord Ljrtton had good reasons for desiring to sweeten the pill 
which he was bent on administering to the Amir, for, whilst public 
opinion in England was showing itself, more and more, impatient of 
theprotraotion of tiie war, the prospect of bringing it to a'condnsion, 
by force of arms, was growing daily more remote. There was trouble 
all along Browne's long line of communications, the very Jezailchiee 
in the Khyber, hitherto faitlif ul, lending themselves to outrages which 
they eziited to suppress. The whole of the North-West SVontisr of 

* Ibid. p. 17, 

* Ibid. p. 17 
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India, from Jomnid to the mouth of tibe GoiiialPlMB,had been thrown 
into a state of fenoflnt by Roberts's invasion of Khost. In Afghanistan 

proper, the inhabitants were ripe for a holy war ; the Amir's counsel- 
I0X8 soouted the idea of surrendering a foot of Afghan territory, and 
the oommon people of Kabul wete violently agitated by the leport 
that an iBnglMliinan wsB aboot to visit their oity> And, as the spirit 
of the defenders of the oonntry had risen, the resources of its invaders 
had decUned. Sir S. Browne had found it impossible to concentrate 
the whole of his Division at Qandamak ; his Forces there were three 
thousand short of eight thousand men, the smallflst number with 
whiohbewaswilling toriskanoooupationof Kabul. It was intended 
that his deficiency in this respect, should be made good by a simultane- 
ous advance of the Kttiam force ; but the chances of a sucoesaful com- 
bined movement were poor where, for lack of transport, one General 
wae unable to say when he should be able to stir, and the other wanted 
to start at onoe, lest hi8 transport should perish whUst he waited.* 
Cholera, too, had broken out at the great fair at Hurdwar ; the dis- 
persing multitudes had carried it to their homes; it had already 
reaohed Peshawar ; any day it nuc^t fall upcm the British oamps 
and sweep away hundreds of tiied and sioUy men. In sudi dis- 
quieting circumstances, though Colonel Macgregor may have ex- 
pressed the prevailing feeling among soldiers, when he wrote to 
Roberts : — " I sinoecely hope, for our saloes, that Yakub Khan may 
md treat,'*' the Ibdian Oovemment had no stronger wish JAm to 
be spared the necessity of a further advance. 

* Lord Lytton's Indian AdminiMration, pp. 320, 321. 

3 Genmd BobwtB to CSolonel Macgregor : — " I shall be ready to movo any 
day after the twentiath ; a move will be advaotageons, but I tmat thitre will be 
no great delay, or eamsls may dii^)pear.*'«L^a md OpMom of Sir O, Moc- 
9Mgii^9 vol IL p. 84. 

' Macgregor suggested tfiat tfie advanoe ehonld be by the Lakari Pass, 
by which a jonotion of the two forces would have been made at Tezin, but Roberta 
pnlemd to march by the Shatargardan, on the double ground that the latter 
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For a time, H seemed ae if an advaaoe, honever dangerouB and 

futile, would have to be risked, for days and weeks went by without 
Yakub Khan giving effect to his promise to receive a British envoy, 
though CSavagiiari*8 meiBeiiger, Bokhtiar Khan, waa ooostantly at hii 
elbow, urging him to do lo. llien, just when it IcQked aa tfaoQglh tke 
negotiations were at an end, came the welcome intelligence that they 
were to be renewed at Gandamak. 

Weaiy of finding himself the centre of an administrative ohaos, 
too short-flighted to recognise the elements of national strangth nnder- 
]3ring a militaiy ooliapse, and too weak of will to daie to place himself 
at the head of a movement, which was threatening to carry him with 
it, or to sweep him from its path — the Amir had made up his mind 
to rid hiniself of tiie British by yielding what he miut to their demands, 
in the hope that, when he had oafy his own people to deal with, he 
shoold be able to malce order follow upon peace ; and as, in KabnTs 
angry mood, it would ho unsafe for G^vagnari to come to him, there 
was nothing left but for him to go to Cavagnari. 

The letter announcing his lesdve ^ waa bronc^t to Gandamak bj 
Bukhtiar Khan on the 24th of April, and, on the 2Bth, the same mes- 
senger took back the reply, in which Cavagnari assured Yakub Khan, 
in the Viceroy's name, of the most honourable treatment so long as 
he remained the guest of the British Qovenunent.* The anangeoients 
for the jonmey, which was divided into seven stages,* were left to 
the Alii^ian officials; and the Amir, having regard to tiie fsct that the 
British army was in ** light marching order," undertook to provide 
tent equipage for himself and his four hundred foUowers. 

route WM known to be piaolioeble for camels, and thetk fay entering Ksbol 
from different aides, the area from whkdi ei9piiea~«iid fbiage wi^A be *Hliwtlrf 

would be enlarged. — Ibid. pp. 82-4. 
Afghanistan, No. 7. (1879), p. 18. 
• Ihi.l. 

s Begranu, Butkhak, SamooMoUa Umr, Sibi'baba, Jugdallak, Surkhpul, 
Qndamak. 
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Leaving the Bala Hissar on the 2ndj of May, Yakub BJian reached 
Sukhpul^ oa the 7th. On the 8tb, he was met l>y Cavagaah, with 
an eBoort of one Bquadnm of the lOtii Hiumub and one of the 11th 
Bengal Lanoen, six miles from Gandamak ; and, four miles further cm, 
by Sir S. Browne, who accompanied him to his camp, through two 
lines of troops drawn up under General Macpherson's command, on 
eithar aide of the Kabul road. On the 9th, he paid a ceremonial viBit 
to the British Omimander in OavagBari'aDiiibar tent. So far, all had 
gone smoo^y ; the guest's good locHa had pleased his hosts, and the 
hosta' courtesy had laid to rest any misgivings which the guest may 
have felt in placing himself so unreservedly in their hands ; but with 
the beginning of bnsineBS oame hitches and delays. The Indian 
Ckiranment saw in the Amir's visit* a toiken of his imoonditioiial 
aoceptanoe of their terms ; he, on his part, was of opinimi that 
so conspicuous a mark of his confidence and friendship, should be 
rewarded by the withdrawal of the most obnoxious of the British 
eonditiona. IVom the 10th to tiie 17th, nagotiationB dragged on ; 
then Oavagnari, who had oonduoted them throughout with scant 
ceremony,' insisted on a private interview — so far, the Mustaufi and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Baud Shah, had been present at the con- 
ferenoes. What passed at that interview haaneverbeen made public ; 
ift waa oonently reported, however, at the time, tiiat Oavagoari boasted 
of having rated the Amir as if he had been a meie Kohat Malik ; i.e. 
a petty border chieftain.' But, whether browbeaten or reasoned 
into submission, Yakub Khan ceased to struggle; and though Sibi, 

' It was uncertain whether Surkhpul was in British or Afghan possession, 
but, for the pleasure of the guest and the convenience of the host, the Uoubt 
waB decided in favour of the latter. 

* AfghaMan, No. 7 (1879], p. 90l 

s Onnftrmiid by a letter htm Oavagnari to Lord lytton, dated SSkd of 
May, 1879:— "Ibeir aiganMBti wita so fBebK" he mto. *'aad far from tha 
point thai I at onoe made vp my mind to deal with the caae as if it concerned 
an ordinary affair connected with bolder Pathan tiibee.'* — LordLjyttoa'a/iidMm 
^dnnfiMCralfOfi, p. 822. 
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Peshin and Kuram were not formally alienated from his dominions, 
but retained by the British Government under an assignment, be really 
agreed to aU Uiat odgmaUy had bam aalb^ 
pefioiial favour, tlie limits of Britidi adminiHteatioii in the Kuam 
mn fixed at Aiikhel, instead of at the ontt of the Shntargaidao. 

The treaty of peace signed at Gandamak on the 20th of May, and 
ratified on the 6th of June, contained articles by which the Amir 
further bound himself to giant an amnesty, to give trade faoilitiBi^ 
to pennit the oonstnustion of a telegraph line to Kabol, and to gimiaatee 
the safety and honourable treatment of aU British agents, whether 
permanently resident in the capital, or temporarily deputed to the 
A^han frontier ; also others, by which he received from the British 
Ckyvemmsnt the piomise of a subsidy, and a conditional guarantee 
against foreign aggression, but nol an undactaldng to reoogniie and 
Bupport his heir. 

In the opinion of Lord Lytton, Yakub Khan left Gandamak not 
merely submissive, but satisfied, trustful, and friendly.* Some men 
would have been disturbed to find in the Amir's farewell letter* not 
one word of praise for the instrument by which peace had been re- 
established between the British Government and his own ; but the 
Viceroy seems not to have been troubled hy the omission. His 
ahn had been *' to secure for British interests and influence In Ai^glian- 
Istan, a podtion substantially independent of the personal caprices of 
any Afghan ruler " ; and as " the territorial conditioua of the Treaty," 
by placing the British Power in permanent command of the main 
avenues from India to Kabul," had provided " strong natural guaran- 
tees" ifor the ''effectual maintenance of that position*" heoonld 
afford to be indifferent to the distaste which they had inspired in tiie 

^ Lord Lytton'a IndiOH Administration^ p. 326. The above are not Lord 
Lyttoa'a own wordu, but the biographer's summing up of his imprswiions 
* Af^tmiam, No. 7 (1879), p. 28. 

» ifa&L p. se. . _ 
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man, on whom he had imposed them. Nop does he appear to have 
had any misgivings as to the feelings of the Afghan people in respect 
of the praotioal tcaoafer ci a portkm ci thdr ooantry to a foreign 
power, and of the appioiobiiig advent ci Brituh officen in their nudat. 
He had Oavagnari's amraiioe that in Afghanifltan bo Unig as we 
have wealth and strength on our side, we shall always be able to 
count on having plenty of supporters " ; > and what better proof of 
the probable aoquieeoenoe ol the subjeots in the airangements accepted 
by their ruler, oooU be deaired, than the iMt that Takub Khan should 
have retomed quietly to Kabul, alter repeatedly protesting that he 
would either take back a settlement satisfactory to his countrymen 
or else go to India as a penaionar.* Yet the most noticeable feature 
of the despatch in whioh Iicnd Lytton reaffirmed the objeots of his 
Afghan policy, explained the military measures adopted for its attain- 
ment, and counted up its gains — is its studied moderation. No ooe 
reading it would suppose that the writer had ever dreamed of driving 
the Rosaians across the Oxus, or that the army whioh halted at the 
Helmand, had dragged across the Bind desert heavy cannon intended 
to batter down the walls of Herat. Something of the old boastful 
sphit peeps out in the remark that *' the capture and occupation 
of Kabul offered no militaiy difficulty," hut, fox the most part, the 
desire to conciliate public oj^nion at home by showing that opeiations 
had been kept, of set purpose, within the nanoweet limits, and had 
inflicted the least possible loss on everybody concerned — colours the 
whole document, and lends to it a cautious and sober tone. Its value 
as a measure o£ Lord Lytton'a statesmanship, cannot be estimated 
tin it has been studied in the bght of subsequent events ; but its trust- 
worthhiessasan historioal document, will be understood by the readers 
of the foregoing chapters when they discover that it contains not a 

1 Lord Lytton's Indian Admini0trat%on, p. 326. 
' s Ibid. p. 323. 

s A/ghani§lant No. 7, p. 28. 
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single admission from which the true state of the British armies in 
AfghimiHtim oould be infened, not a hint that the Indiaa Government's 
ahStity to keep up their atwngth and ttSkmnny wtm fnhum^, aod not 
aa aUoakii to tha laot that* lluna waaka biloia peaoa waa aignad, a 
Uiird of Stewart's force had returned to India, because, in the richest 
province of Afghanistan, there was not food enough, without starving 
the inhabitanta, to loed twenty thoaeand alien tnxipa. 

Tha oonohukm of the peace waa hailed in Kngland with needy 
muvenal eatftrfaotioD. To tiie Goyemment, the treaty of Gandamak 
brought increaned confidence in its stability at home/ and the hope of 
greater influence abroad ; * to the great maas of the people, who had 
b^gan to tire of tha war while oontimiiDg to knd it their aiqpport, it 
meant liberty to diimiM the eabjeot from their minda; to the minority 
who had opposed the war, and who still condemned it as begun on 
flimsy pretexta lor foolish ends, it was welcome as an escape from 
the wonethingi threatened by an indefinite pr ol o n ga tion of hoetili t ieB. 
The only maloontenta were to be foond in the adwioed aeotion of 
the Forward Policy party, men who had always deeired lor UUa a 
frontier that should include Kandahar and Jellalabad, and who now 
refoaed to be convinced that to be within striking distance of atrat^ 
pointa, waa tantamount to having them in aotual poaaeaBk m ; and even 
they had the aatiafaMkm of knowing that Kandahar must be retained 
till the cold weather,^ since there was always the chance that Yakub 

* See Loid BeMonfleld'e letlar of lltb Aaga^ p. SSI of Uwd lotion's 

* " The great militeiy mooem hm done vu yeomea's service in negotietiog 

with Russia, and I hope that the moderation of your terms will be of no smalfer 
utility at Congt^ntinople." — Letter of Lord Salisbury to the Viceroy, 23rd Mi^, 
1879; Lord Lytt«n's /ndian Adintni$tration, pp. 330-1. 

3 Yakub Khan waa much annoyed when informed by Cavagnari that Kanda- 
har would not be evacuated till the beginning of winter. He must have known 
tfiet the iKOopi oould not le-onai the dessft dning this hot woetbar, but bo 
may hm hoped that they woald bo witfacbaim to Qnelta.— B. R H. 
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Khan's inability to fulfil hk engagemenlB, n^ght nleud the BritlBh 

Grovemment from theirs. 

Yet, had the whole truth as to the situation created by the Treaty 
of Gandamak, or whkh ooaUxtmad. to ezist in its despito, been known 
in Ens^and, paUio aatiafaotion over its pgnatme would have been 
qualified by much anxiety, for never did a state of peace bear a 
stronger resemblance to a state of war, than in the countries which 
it was supposed to have leoonciled to each other. There was unrest, 
thionj^ioat the summer of 1879, all atong India's North-West Frontier, 
tribes, onoe trustful and friendly, showing themselves suspicious and 
hostile ; and not only in the ceded province of Kuram, but also at 
Kandahar, an army of occupation had to be maintained on a war- 
footing; even on the Khyber Line, the troops could ooty be sk»wly and 
partially withdrawn. But the maintenance of laige f ones on a war- 
footing, meant a continuance of the waste of India's resonroes. Coaroys 
and transport trains stiU toiled through passes reeking with fever and 
cholera, and left their toll of dead camels and dead men behind them. 
In the Punjab, supplies of every kind were at famine prices, and agri- 
culture and commerce languished for lack of beasts of draught and 
burden. The finances of the whole countiy wore in the utmost con- 
fusion ; no one knew what the war had cost, &ad, in this uncertainty, 
Civil Officers were forbidden to introduce administrative improvements, 
however desirable, if they involved Increased eipenditnre; the 
Ptovmclal Governments were warned that It mi^t be neceesaiy to 
decrease the sums allotted to pubHc works, and the Central Govern- 
ment had already reduced its grant of capital for reproductive public 
worka, an eoonomy which, as the Ttmes pointed out, went far to 
impoverish the whole future of India.'* ' 

> Timm, ML May, 187111. All qnototiOM from this Journal havobeentskmi 
from it* weekly oditlon. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Translation of Lbttsb from His Uiqhness the Amib of Kabul, to 
His Exoelleiiqy the Viobiot, dated 10th Nov e m b er, 1878. 

Bb it known to your Elxoellenoy that I have received, and read from 
beginning to end, the friendly letter which your Ezoellenoy has sent 
in reply to the letter I despatohed by Nawib Cttnildm Hassan Khan, 
With regard to the expressions used J by your Excellency in the 
beginning of your letter, referring to the friendly ^character of the 
Mission and tlie good-will of the British Govornnient, I leave it to 
your JBlxcellency, whose wisdom and justice are universaliy admitted, 
to decide whether any reUanoe can be plaoed upon good-wiU, if it be 
evidenced by words only. But if, on the other hand, good^^i^n really 
ooDflbtB of deeds and actions, then, it has not been manifested by the 
various wishes that have been expressed, and the proposals that have 
been made by British Officials during the last few years to Officials 
of this God-giauted Government — ^proposals which, from their 
natuie^ it was impossible for tlism to comply with. 

One of these proposals referred to my undotifQl son, the ill-staifed 
wretch Muhammad Y^kub Khan, and was contained in a letter 
addressed by the Oflicials of the BritLsh Government to the British 
Agent then residing in Kabul. It was written in that letter tliat if 
the said Yakub Khan be rel^ksed and set at liberty, our friendship with 
the Afghan Government will be firmly cemented ; but that otherwise 
it wiDnot. 

There are several other grounds of complaint of a similar nature 
which contain no evidence oi good will, but which, on the contrary, 
were effective in increa^ine the aversion and apprehension abeady 
entertained by tlie subjects of this God-gianted Government. 

With regard to my refusal to receive the British Mission, your 
Excellency htm stated that it woold appear from my condtiot that I 
was actuated by feelings of direct nostilily towards the British 
Governments 

I assure your Excellency that, on the contrary, the Officials of 
tliis God-granted Government, in repulsing the Mission, were not 
influenced by any hostile or inimical feelings towards the British 
Government, nor did they intend that any insult or afirout should be 
offered ; bat they were afraid that tiie independence of this Qovem- 
Buot alight be afisoted hj the anival of the MSmkm, and that the 
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friendship wfakli has now ezirted between the two Qovenimenti 
for eevenl jreare ml^t be aimihilated. 

A paragraph in your Excellency's letter corroborates the statement 
which they have made to tliis Government. The feelings of appre- 
hension which were aroused in tlie minds of the people of Afghanistan 
by the mere announcement of the intention of the British Government 
to aend » Mlarion to Kalnil, before the Ifieakm itself had mdiat^ 
started or arrived at Ftoehiwar, have subsequently been folly justified 
Iqrtlie statement in your Excellency's letter that I shonld be held 
responsible for any injury tliat might befall the tribes who acted as 
guides to the Mission, and that I should be called upon to pay com- 
pensation to them for any loss they might have suffered ; and that, 
if at any time those tribes should meet with ill-treatment at my 
hands, the Britidi Goyemment would at once take steps to protect 
them. Had these apprehensions pio\ed groundless, and had the 
object of the Mission been really friendly, and no force or threats of 
violence used, the Mission would, as a matter of course, have been allowed 
a free passage, as such Missions are customary and of frequent occur- 
rence between allied States. 1 am now sincerely stating my own 
feelings when I say that this Goyemment has maintftined, and always 
wiD maintam, the former friendship which existed between the two 
GoTemmente, and cherishes no leeUngB ol hostility and opposition 
towards the British Government. 

It is also incumbent upon the Officials of the British Government, 
that, out of r^pect and consideration for the greatness and eminence 
of their own Govemmeiit, they should not consent to inflict any 
injury upon their well-disposed neighboiira, and to impose the burden 
of grievous troubles upon the shoulders of their sincere friends; 
but, on the contrary, they should exert themselves to maintain tlie 
friendly feelings which have hitherto existed towards tliis God-granted 
Government, in order that the relations bet\VLH!n the two Governments 
may remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in accordance 
with the custom of allied StatM, tiie Bdthih Govcnunent should 
desire to send a poidy friendly and temporary Mission to this oonntiy, 
with a small escort not exceeding 20 or 30 men, similar to that which 
attended the Russian Mission, this Servant of God will not oppose 
its progress. 
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Tbbaty between the British Government and His Highnbss 
MtTHAMMAD Yakttb Khan, Amir of Afghanistan and its depen- 
dencies, concluded at Gandamak on the 26th May, 1879, by His 
Highness the Amir Muhammad Yakub Khan on his own part, 
aon on the part of the British Qovemment by Major P. L. N. 
Oftvagnari, Gj3.I., Fblitioal OflSoer on Special Dnty, in virtae of 
full powers vested in hun by the Right Honourable Edward 
Robert Lytton, Bulwor-Lytton, Baron Lytton of Knebworth, 
and a Baronet, Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Grand Master of the Indian Empire, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 
The following Artiolee of a Tieaty iot the vestoration of peace and 
amicable relations have been agieed upon between the British Govern- 
ment and His Highness Mnhammad Yakub Khan, Amir ol AfghaniBtan 
and its dependencies : — 

ABglCTJ 1. 

From the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
Treaty there shall be perpetual peace and frioidship between the 

British Government on the one part and His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan and its dependencies, and his suooessois, on the other. 

Abuqli 2. 

His WiglinflMii the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependenoies engages 
on the enoliange of the imtifioationB of this Treaty, to pubUsh a fnD 

and complete amnestgr, absolving all his subjects from any vespcm- 

sibility for intercourse with the British Forces during the war, and 
to guarantee and prot^t all persons of whatever degree from any 
punishment or molestation on that account. 

Abtioli 3. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependancies agrees 

to conduct his relations with Foreign States, in accordance with the 
advice and wishes of the British Government. His Highness the 
Amir will enter into no engagements with Foreign States, and will 
not take up arms against any Foreign State, except with the con- 
ouiTCDoe of tiw Briftish Qovanmient. On these conditkiiis the Britkh 
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CknrBmiiMDt win support tlie Amir agMiisfe any foieign aggreakn 
witb mofi^ir, anns, or Izoopi, to be employed ia wfaateomr maonsr 
the British Ck>vetiuiMiit may judge b^st for this purpoae. Should 

British troops at any timo ent^er Afghanistan for the purpose of 
repelUnt,' foreign aggrt\saion, they will return to their stations in British 
territory as soon as the object for which they entered has been 
acoomfdished. 

Abeeuilb 4. 

With a view to the maintenance of the dinot and intimate relations 
now established between the British Grovemment and His Highness 
the Amir of Afghanistan and for the better protection of the frontiers 
of His Highness' dominion, it is agreed that a British Representative 
shall reside at Kabul, with a suitable escort in a place of residence 
appropriate to Ida rank and dignity. It is also amed that the Britidi 
Govemniflnt ahaU have the right to depute BiitiBh Agenta widi 
aoitaUe eaoorta to the Afghan frontiers, wbrnaoevec thu may be 
considered necessary by the British Government in the interests of 
both States, on the occurrence of any important external fact. His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan may on his part depute an Agent 
to reside at the Court of His Exoellenoy the laceroy and Governor- 
Geneial of India* and at aooh oilier places in Biitidi Lulia aa may 
be aimilaity agreed npcxu 

Article 6. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies 
guarantees the personal safety and honourable treatment of British 
Agents within his jurisdiction; and the British Government on its 
pitft ondertakea thi^ its Agents sfaaD never in any way interfere 
the intenial ■^mmMi ratiiwi of IQb HbduMss' dominiona. 

Article 6. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghamstan and its dependencies under- 
takes, on behalf of himself and his successors, to offer no impediment 
to British subjects peacefully trading within his dominions so long 
as they do so with the permission of the British Government, and in 
accordance with such arrangements as may be mutually agreed upon 
from time to time between tiie two Govemmsnts* 

Aktru 7. 

r 

In order that the passage of trade between the territories of the 
British Government and of His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan* 
may bo open and uninterrupted, His Hi^ness the Amir of Afghanistan 
agrees to use his b^t endeavours to ensure the protection of traders 
and to facilitate the transit of goods along the well-known oustomacy 
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roads of Afghanistan. These roads shall be improved and maintained 
in such manner as the two Grovemments may decide to he most 
expedient for tlie general oonvenience of traffic, and under such 
finiaaoial arnuigenie& as may be mutuAlfy dfltormlned apon between 
(hem. The arrangementB made for the mainfcenanoe and eecurity 
of the aforesaid roads, for the settleaieiit of the duties to be levied 
upon merchandize rarriod over these roads, and for tlir; general 
protection and development of trade with and through the dominions 
of His Highness, will he stated in a separate Commercial Treaty, to 
be concluded within one year, due regard being given to the state of the 
oountry. 

Abtioub 8. 

With a view to facilitate communications between the allied 
Governments and to aid and develop intercourse and commercial 
relations between the two countries, it Is hereby agreed that a line of 
tel^aph from Kurram to Kabul siiail be constructed by and at the 
ooBt of the British Qovenunent, and the Amir of Afghaniiitan hereby 
undertakes to provide for the protection of this teragraph line. 

Abtiglb 9. 

In ooDsideration of the renewal of a frimdly alliance between 
the two States which has been attested and secured by the foregoing 
Article^s, the British Government restores to His Highness the Amir 
of Afghanistan and its dependencies the towns of Kandahar and 
Jellalabad, with all the territory now in possession of the British 
armies, excepting the diatxiots of Kurram, Pfditn, and Sibi. Hia 
Highness the Amir of Afghaitlatan and its dependflnoiea agrees on 
his part that the districts of Kurram and Pishin and Sibi, aoooiding 
to the limits defined in the schedule annexed, shall remain imder 
the protection and administrative control of the British Government : 
that is to say, the aforesaid districts shall be treated as assigned 
districts, and shall not be considered as permanently severed from 
the limits of the A%han kingdom. The reveaiNsof theae distriotB, 
after deducting tile ohargea of oivfl administration shall be paid 
to His Highness the Amir. 

The British Government will retain in its own hands the control 
of the Khyber and Michni Passes, which lie between the Peshawar 
and Jellalabad Districts, and of all relations with the independent 
tribes of the territoty directly connected with these Bmsss. 

Abtiolb 10. 

For the farther support of His Highness the Amur in the leoovery 
and maintenance of 1^ legitimate authority, and in consideration 
of the effioient folfilmsot in tSeir entirely of theengigsments st^nlated 
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by tiie ioD^ing ArfinlM, the BritMi Gofmnenl agiM to pay to 
His Highnms the Andr and to hm ■oooeMora an aoniHl aiib^^ d 

riz lakhs of Rapees. 

Done at Gandamak, this 2dth day of May 1879, corresponding 
with the 4th day of the month of Jamadi-us-sani 1296, A.iL 

(Sd.) AmR MUHAMMAD YAKUB KHAN. 
(Sd.) N. CAVAGNARI, Major, 

PoUl. Oticer <m Special Duiu. 

(Sd.) LYTTON. 

Tliis Treaty was ratified bv His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Govenior-Geaerml of India, at Simla, on Fnday, this 30th day of 
Hay 1879. 

(Sd.) A. C. LYALL, 

Smty. lo Ikt Gof^ of India, Foreign JkpL 
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Tbb Taixa. — *' Now that opinion in regard to Indian frontier poIi<^ has undor- 

gone a inarktMl t-haripo, Col(»n(>l H. B. Haona's careful study of tho e\fiits which 
led up to the Second Afghan War is distinctly opportune. . . . From first to 
last, the bo(^ will well repay study by every one who carei» to understand how 
ware con be made and avoided." 

The Ouse:rvrr. — " We know of no one better qualified to deal with events in 
Afghanistan tluui Colonel H. B. Hnnna." 

Paxx Mau. GAZfiiTJS. — " Colonel Honna u treniendouB care, cotnpleteaeas 
and oieameas, with his intense oonvictbni> make him a very powerful writer.'* 

Athkk^um. — " Tlio ability with whidi his caho is presented is considerable, 
and it is probabl tliut in his main lino his view is a well-founded one." 

MoaNwa Id!Ux>£H — " Colonel Hanna is peculiarly well fitted to handle the 
multiplieity oi questions— politieal, military, finaooial, and social— 4hat arise in 
connection with flw Second Afghan War." 

Manchesteb Guardian. — " Colonel Hanna cjULs liw book, of which the first 
volume has now been published. The Second AJgftan War ; but its scope is wider 
than tlie title. . . . The present vohime justifies the hope that the work whoa 
completed will po.hbosh the highest pohtical value. Ckdoiu l Ilanna brings to his 
task a mind imbued witli Lihoral j»riiiciplt«-<, as well ns an aliimst imrivaUcd know- 
ledge of the frontier-problem in its nuhtory and political uspecte." 

Lbbds Meboubt. — ** Colonel Hanna*s work promises to be the standard 
authority on the liistorj' of the Second Afghan War. It is written with con- 
spicuous ability, luid with a manifest deslro to tstato the truth, tho whole truth, 
and nothing but- the truth, regarding one of the most senseless wars of oggres* 
sion recorded in the annals of the British Empire.** 

iVDVocATE OF Inuia. — " Colonel Hanna shows clearly and forcibly, and with 
the tiid of uniinpeacliablH authorities, that on the brink of war the army was 
found thorouglUy incapable of eHectual warfare." 

UmnBDSsBVioBMAOAZDrB. — "This is a remarkable, an ezoeOent, and a most 
interestingly instructive work ; and the second volume when it appears will be 
eagerly Heized upon by all readers of that which has now btM«n publislunl. . . . 
The volume before us is a motit masterly exposition of the subject with which 
it decJs, and cannot be too strongly recommended." 

Makorssiibe Goubibb. — ** Hie present volume ends at the moment of the 
advance, and we shall therefore look eagerly for the continuation of the story. 
If it is continued in tlio satno exhaustive and jutiioial nuumor as it has commenced, 
Colonel Hanna will Irnve mode u notable and valuable contribution to modem 
Indian history.** 

Imvesters' Review. — " Nothing is set down in it hi^[>haaaid, nothing from 
more impulse or p2i.<^ion. It is a calm and almostoolourkss • • . narrative of 
facts based upon documents accessible to aU." 

Glaboow Hkrat.t). — ** The antiior writes with a very thorouf^ knowledge 
of the subject ; that his facte are marshalled with r^arkable skill, and that his 
argumentation is eoraeptionaUy vigovoos. These qualities mark his book as a 
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valiiHl)1e contribution towards the adequate undentMuUng of a queation which 
has not yet lost iia importance." 

WsBTEBN Maix*, Casdivf. — ** Ooloiiel Haiuui tdh his story in a thai 
lyialnft intetvating readmg, whilst the sidelights are of a character that one would 
not miKs willingly. Am it is. wo thiitk th* rr Bhould be a hearty welcome for the 
volume issiitxl btKrHutte of itt) general iutereet.** 

Tu£ Abmy and Navy Oazstts. — ^ Oolonfll Hanna'a book, tlie fiiai vdnna 
of which was published on Thuisday last, has como opportunely. It &iily 
shows that we have, as rpgard.s Afghan afTairH, eonsiatently done what we oujrht 
not to have done* and left undone or left unsaid many things tbHt belonged 
to our peace." 

Tbm Lrbbabt Wobld. — " A woric like OolonsI Hanna*s appeals qwoially 

to tiie student, piu-ticularly to tho poUticai and military student." 

Sheffikld Daily Teleok.u*u. — "All who take an earnest and continuous 
interest in liriiitili operations on the North-Weet Indian Frontier . . . will do 
w^ to get Cotonel Haana*s book.** 

Wmcehn Mkrcuky. — " Tills bulky volume is a crusliing and remorseless 
exposure of the ' Forward Pxlicy.' Colonel Hmina . . . has, in addition to 
military knowledge, tireless industry and a iirm grip uf facta." 

PuBUO OranoH. — ** We heartily teoomnksnd thia vecy able history of events 
that have pro\ ed ho co»tly to England in lives and mMiey. Hie work is well 
writt<>n, and nhould be widely rea<l." 

Newcastle Leaokb. — *' Such a task as Colonel Hanmt has undertaken 
retpiires not only the faculty of the historian, but the special tranning of the 
soldier for iu effective treatment ; and Colonel Hsnna has both this histocis 
abihfy and this wpeeial training." 

The Champion, Bombay. — " Colonel Hanna has already won his ^ucs as a 
writer and poblieist of no mean renown, on questions relating to the ASigum 
and North- West Frontier politics, and he has well been described by one leading 
London joumnl a."* ' peculiarly fitted to handle the multiphcity of questions — 
pohtical, Hocial and mihtary — in cotmection with the Second Afghan War,' 
and by another as bringing to his teak * oare, oleamees, oompleteneas and coa- 
viotion.* We entirely concur in these views.** 

The World. — " Tlie first volume ... is now published, and contains s 
full and interesting ticcouut of tho various events which led to the genesis and 
growth of the Forward Policy, and so to the outbreak of the war, which the next 
volmne is to ehroniole.** 

LiVBKPOOL Post. — " EHpecially valuable is Colonel Hanna's analy^s of the 
circumstances attending the Uu-swian Mission to Kabul, under General StoliotofF, 
wliich have been put forward by apologists of Lord Li tton and tho iiuacouaUeld 
Govamment as an aat^le jostifieation of the Afg^han War." 

INDIAN PROBLEMS. 
No. '.I. Can Rubsi.a Invade India ? 
No. II. India's Scientific Fuontieb. 
No. III. Backwards or Forwards f 

OPINIONS OF THE PBESS, 

IfAVCHXSTBB QVABOIAH.— " Oolonel Hanna has given in a oomparativ4y 
small spacer aad with admirable d e a m esi , such • oonqpeotos of rsosot franliv 
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policy in India m mr hardly be found a la wr h are, and audi ademonstoatioa of ite 

rrnl moaning iirid too pmbiiblo conscqiiencos a» «h(n\\(\ hiwo an effect, oven at 
this eleventh hour, on every mmU not obstinately closed aeuinst conviction." 

BATUitDAT RxviBW. — ** Theio problems an lul of the h^est intereet and 
importanro ; they doniinnto our forciV'n polioy both in Enmp«' and Asia ; whilo 
for our Indian £mpiru, thoir proper interpretation and decision involve the 
gr a vea t issuea of prosperity ana aafety, bankruptcy and ruin.*' 

Tun Scotsman. — Colonol Hanna's Indian Problem, Backu ard.H or Forwardst 
is quite as remarkable as bis iirst and second for its strength of conviction, thor- 
ough kno^Hedge of his subject, and fofoa of reasoning. There aeeaia to the 
inexpert reader tm escape. Ho not Only advaooea an opinion, but proves it 
almost like a proposition in Euclid.*' 

Tra Daxlt Obaprio. — " Oolonel Hannahaa certainly ooHeoted a striking num- 
l)or of weighty utt^rance.^ in favcur of his main contention. That contention, 
briefly stated, is, that the Indian Ckivemment ought never to have advanced 
beyond the Indian Frontier at the foot of the mountains, and ought, as speedily 
08 p()S3iblo, to retire to that frontier." 

Bboad Abbow. — " Colonel Hanna may be satisfied that he has aooompUsbed 
exoellent and enduring woric'* 

Aborzbald Conskabu .vnd Co., 2 Whitehali. QABDns, 8.W. 

SiM by aU BookniUn. 
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mand Expedition 
Bombay Division guarding Kandahar 
Field Force Communications, 
L211 

Constitution, 121. 122 
Summary of Duties, lil 
Boroughs, Surgeon, C. E. E. — Gallan- 
try at Kuahk-i-Nakhud, Un* 
deserved Rebuke, '271 
Breaking up small Force into insignifi- 
cant Detachments, Vicious 
System, 43i 00^ 83, 106, 274. 

m 

British Agents, Admission to Afghani- 
stan 

Conditions of Peace laid down by 
Lord Lytton, 221 
Acceptance of Condition — Stipu- 
lation that only one British 
Officer should reside in 
Afghanistan, 337 

Exaggerated Importance attached to 
policy by Ministerialists, 140 

Kabul, Dangerous Attitude of Com- 
mon People, 339. 340 



British Agents {coniimied) — 
Shere Ali's Refusal to receive 
Mission — 
Misrepresentation of Facts by 
Ministerialista in England, 
etc., 130, I2a 
Refusal Justified by Events, LSI 
Browne's Division — Peshawar Valley 
Field Force — 
Cavagnari, Major, Sir S. Browne's 

Relations with, 1 85, note 1 
Dakka, Occupation of, 30 
Dispositions after occupying Dakka, 
Reorganization of Force, etc., 
33 

Forward Movement after Capture of 
AH Masjid undertaken in 
Accordance with instructions 
and in ignorance of Policy 
which was to increase enor- 
mously the magnitude of his 
Task, 2a 

Gandamak, Occupation of, 278, 280. 

2M 

Jellalabad, Occupation of. 42, 43, 45 

Kabul, Advance on — Sir S. Browne's 
Scheme demonstrating im- 
possibility of Advance, 278 

Khyber Tribes, Threatening Atti- 
tude, 191, IM 
Mohmands ond Bajauris, rumours 
of impending Attack necessi- 
tating recall of Tytler's 
Column from Bazar, 181 
Survey Parties, Hostilities pro- 
voked by, Iflfi 

Lagman Valley Rising — 10th Hus- 
sars Disaster, etc., 282, 284. 
Ml 

Line of Communications* — Danger 

from Tribesmen, 280, OSS 
Reinforcements requested, 2fi 
Sickness among Troops — 1 4th Sikha 

ordered back to India. Ili2 
for particular Operations, see their 
Names 

Bruce, Mr. — Aid given to Gen. Bid- 
dulph in Retirement from 
Kandaliar, 323 



Causes of the War — 

British Agents — Shere All's refusal 
to receive a British Mission, 
etc., IMx 139, HQ 

Cavagnari's, Maj., Explanation to Af- 
ghan chiefs at Jellalabad, 111 
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Causes of the War (conlinutd) — 
Cranbrook's, Lord, Secret Despatch 
published Novombor 21 — 
Misstatement and Conceal- 
ment of Facts, etc., 125. 
Cavagnari, Major, Political Officer in 
the Khyber — 
Ali Masjid — Advocation of immedi- 
ate Assault, H, 2fi 
Appointment, Keasons for — Superior 
Qualifications of Mr. Macnabb 
189 

Arrangements with Khyber Clans, 
60, IM 
Futility of. 109, IM 
Bazar Expeditions advocated, 47. 

m 

Bara, proposed Invasion of — 
Opinion as to risk of a general 
Afridi Rising, L2& 
Browne. Sir S., Relations with, 185. 
note 1 

Causes of tliC Weur — Explanation to 
Afghan Chiofs at Jellalabad, 
Charges against Shore Ali, 
etc., ill 

Mohmand Punitive Expe«lition, 
Reasons for desiring, 172 

Peace Negotiations at Gandamak, 
Ml 

Punitive Expeditions, Special Temp- 
tations to, 170 
Cholera Outbreak at Hurdwar and 

Jhelum, 331, aaS 
Church of England — Attitude of Bish- 
ops and Clergy towards the 
War, 134^ 135^ note 1 
Clarke, Gen. Andrew — Scheme for 
Railway Connecting the Indus 
with the Bolan, 1»1 
Clyde, Lord — Hiunanity to Non-Com- 
batants in Suppression of 
Indian Mutiny, 21fl 
Cobbo, Gen.— Peiwar Kotol, 64^ QQ 
Collis, Major, 200, 221 
Commander-in-Chief, gee Haines, Sir F. 
Commissariat Difficulties — 

Basawal, Advance to, in hope of 
obtaining Local Supplies, ZH 
Biddulpirs Division — Lack of Com- 
missariat Officers, etc., 100 
Dakka, Sir S. Browne's Difficulties 
— Tribesmen's Attacks on 
Convoys, etc., M 
Holmand Expedition, 203. 2M 
Jellalabad, Occupation of — Reason 
for Forward Movement, etc., 
42i4it 



ComroisBanat Difficulties {continued}— 
Kandahar Field Force, 245. 249. 
251. 246. noU 2^ 256. note 1. 

aia 

Kuram Field Force, 204 

Conducting a Campaign at a Distance, 
Futility of— AU Masjid, Sir S. 
Browne's plan all but wTecked 
by the Viceroy's Order. 22 

Cook, Capt. — Gallantry' at Spin Gawai, 

m 

Victoria Cross Award, 131, note 1 
Cost of the War, Charging on Indian 
Revenues — 
Fawcett's, Mr., Amendment de- 
feated, IM 
Protest by Members of Indian 

Council, 142. note 2 
Public Works, Administrative Im- 
prov^ements, etc.. Reduction 
in Expenditure on, 1 59, 345 
Cranbrook, Lord — Secretary of State 
. for India — 

Illegal Treatment of Indian Council 
in regard to Augmentation 
of the Indian Army, 141. L42 
Secret Despatch published on 
November 2l8t — Conceal- 
ment and misstatement of 
Facts, etc., 135 
Creagh, Capt. O'Moore. — Conduct of 
Kam Dakka Affair, 221} 
Victoria Cross Award, 300 
Crowley. Private. — Gallantry in 10th 
Hussars' Disaster, 287, note I 

D 

Dadar — Stewart's March, 117 

Dakka — Occupation by Sir S. Browne, 

etc., ao 

Cart Road from Jamrud Con- 
structed, 42 

Climate, etc., 37 

Fort looted by Mohraonds, 31 

Hospital Arrangements, Inadequacy 
of, 31 

Transport and Commissariat Diffi- 
culties — Tribesmen's Att^acks 
on Convoys, etc., 31 

Tytler, Gen., Command handed 
over to, 43 
Dar\<'aza Pass — Natives hanged for 
Murder of Camp Followers, 
2M and note 1 
Defiles. Passage of — 

Baggage Disposition of — Tjrtlor'a 
mistake on return from First 
Bazar Expedition, ^ 
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Defiles, Passage of (continued) — 
Securing Flanks of a force an essen- 
tirtl Precaution, 107 
Dissenting Churches — Protests against 

the War, LJ/i 
Drew, Col, Barry — 

Command of 2ncl Brigade, Kuram 
Field Force given to General 
Forbes — Injustice to Colonel 
Drew, 201 and note 1 
Peiwar Kotal Action, 01 



E 

England, General — Repulse at Hai- 
kalzai in 1840, 111 

Evatt, Surgeon-Major — Hospital Ar- 
rangements for Force attack- 
ing Ali Masjid, 14, no.'c 1 



Fellowes, Colonel JBL — Death, 330 
Fitzhugh. 17 

Forbes, General — Appointment to 
Command 2nd Brigade of 
Kuram Field Force — Injus- 
tice to Colonel Barry Drew, 
307 and note 

Foreign Relations of Kabul Govern- 
ment, Conducting in Accord- 
ance with advice and wishes 
of British Govommont, 337 

Frazer, Dr., Bishop of Manchester — 
Warning against the War, 
134 

Frontier Rectification — 

Government Press Assumption that 
Rectification was accom- 
plished (Jan., 1879), ]M 
Object of the War, Ififl 
Futtehabad — Khugiani Rising, 2fi2 
Casualties, 291— Return, 292 
Gough's March to Futtohabad, 2B1 
Khugiani Position — Gough's Plan 

of Attack, 2&SL 
Khuja Fortifications destroyed, 294 
Submission of Khugiani Chiefs, 294 



Gandamak — 

Climate, etc., 2M 

Occupation by Browne's Division, 

278. 280. 2M 
Treaty of, 312 



Gandamak (continued) — 
Treaty of (coniintted) — 

Reception in England, 344 
Text, 3ia 
Ghazni — Supply and Transport Diffi- 
culties rendering advance on 
impossible, 215 
Ghilzais — 

Lagman V^alley — AzmutuUa Khan's 
Rising. 194i 282 
Macpherson's Column, March of, 

etc., 282, ML 
Wood's Column — 10th Hussars 
Disaster, etc., 284» 301^ 302 
Strength and Territory, 191. note I 
Ghlo Kotal Pass, Action at (Palliser), 
233 

Officers mentioned in Report, 23fi 
Gholam Hussain Khan, Nawab — 
Governor of Kandahar, Ap- 
pointment, 211 
Girishk — 

Expedition to, aee Helraand Expedi- 
tion. 

Uselessness as Fort, 2M 

Gough, General C. — Action at Futto- 
habad^ see Futtehabad 

Greenwood, Lieut. C. — Gollantry in 
10th Hussars Disaster, 287. 
note I 

Greer, Sergeant William — Gallantry in 

the Manjiar Defile, im 
Guarantee of Afghan Territory — 

Terms of Peace, 33a 
Gwaja Route to Kandahar — 

Le Messurier's, Maj., Table, 129. note 1 
Recomiaissance of Pass, 113 

K 

Haikalzai, Village of — Scene of General 
England's Repulse in 1840.1 1 1 
Haines, Sir F. — Commimder-in -Chief — 
Kuram Field Force, Visit to, 3Qfi 
Peshawar Valley Field Force, 
Alteration in Dispositions, 
Reinforcements, etc., 277 
Maude unable to take over Jella- 
labad, 2M 
Hamilton, Lieut. W. R. P. — Gallantry 

at Futtehabad, 2ai 
Hanna, Major, 112 

Harcourt, Sir W. — Comments on Atti- 
tude of Bishops towards the 
War, 135 note 1 

Hart, Lieut. — Victoria Cross for Gallan- 
try in First Bazar Expedition, 
IM 

Hassan Khel — Submission, 312 
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Hazir Pir — Durbar held by General 

Roberts, fifl 
Helmand Expedition (Biddulph) — 
Constitution of Force, 201 
Dispositions on the Helmand, 265 — 

Criticism, 214 
Distance traversed — Table of Stages, 
2fi2 

Futility of Expedition, 273. 274 
Objoct of ExpWlition, 2fi3 
RecomiaissanceH towards Herat, 2C7 
Retirement, 2M 

Dispositions for — Covoring by 
Re^ Guard under Colonel 
Mnlcolmson, 2&& 
Division of Forcos n mistake, 274 
False Alarm — Enemy resolved 

into Mountain Sheep, 272 
Rear-p;uard attacked by Alizais, 

2m 

Casualties, Officers mentioned in 

Report, etc., 211 
Precautions neglected on arrival 
at Kushk-i-Nakhud, 212 
Scarcity of Supplies — Lack of Local 

Resources. 2(i3, 200 
Sur\'ey work, 207 

Tanner's, Colonel, Flanking Party, 
263. 215 

Herat — Advance on, rendered impossi- 
ble by Supply and Transport 
Difficulties, 215 
Hogg, Col. — Transport Service Ro- 

organization. 101 
Hospital Arrangements — 

Ali Masjid Operations, 14^ note 1 
Dakka — Inadequate Arrangements, 
31 

Kandahar. 245. 254 

Khelat-i-Ghilzni Expedition — Divi- 
sional Hospital left at Jaldak, 
24fl 

Hussars, 10th — Disaster in fording 
Kabul River, 284 
Neglect of Precautions, 302 
Night Marches, Dangers of, 201 

I 

Inadequate Forces employed in the 
War — Dangerous Expedients 
necessitated in Emergencies 
— Scratch Forces, etc, 45. 
199. 3113 

Indian Army — Native Army — 

Augmentation in October, 1878, 
Lord Cranbrook's Illegal 
Treatment of Indian Council, 
U2 



Indian Army {continued) — 
British Officers, Paucity of — Grow- 
ing Disproportion between 
Native Troops in the Field 
and their European Officers, 
IM 

Recruiting, Falling off in, 
Indian Council — 

Illegal Treatment by Lord Cran- 
brook re Augmentation of 
Indian Army, 141. 142 
Status and Functions, 141, 143 

J 

Jacob, John — Humanity Shown in 
Sind. 21a 

Jajis — 

Peiwar Kotal Position threatened 

by Mangals and Jajis, 222 
Road Work m Kuram District, 

ai2 

Jellalabad — 

Attack planned by the Mir Akhor, 
IM 

Climate, Sanitation, Population, etc. , 

Connexion with Gandamak Position, 

295 

Occupation by Sir S. Browne, 42, 43 

Commissariat Difficulties, iH 
Permanent Occupation decide*! on. 
Site for Cantonments Selected, 
etc., 211 
Jenkins, General — 

Lagman Valley Reconnaissance. 104 
Mohmand Punitive Expedition. 173 
Turning Movement on Ali Ma.><jid — 
Kata Kushtia, Descent on — Pri- 
soners taken on 22nd, etc., 
10-19 

Pani Pal, Reconnaissance from, ± 
Juniper Forest, 330, note 1 

K 

Kabitkas, 232^ note I 
Kabul, Advance on — 

Browne's, Sir S., Scheme amounting 
to demonstration of Impossi- 
bility, 218 
Kuram Field Force, Co-operation — 
Reserve, Formation of, 307 
Transport Difficulties — Reduction 
in Impedimenta ortiered by 
General Roberts, 309. 313 
Troops Selected for Advance, 300 
Natural Difficulties, Advance checked 
by — Britisli forces at a Stand- 
still, IM 
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Kabul, Advance on (continued) 

Transport Difficulties, Position of 
Browne and Roberts, 
Kabul River — 10th Hussars Disaster, 

284, 30L 302 
Kachi Desert, 118. note 1 
Kadani Plain — Achakzai Raids, 312 
Kakar Country — 

Biddulph's Division of Kandahar 
Field Force, Retirement by 
Tlial-Chotiali Route, nee 
Kandahar Field Force 
Biddulph's Reconnuisstinco, 111, 1 15 
Kam Dakka Affair, 
Casualties, 3M 

Moveable Columns, Instance of 
Nre<l for, 303 

Results — Collapse of Mohmand Re- 
sistance, 3DQ 
Kandahar — 

Governorship — Appointment of 
Nnwab Gholam Hussain Khan 
with Major St. John as 
Adviser, 2AA 

Resources — Scarcely able to Support 
its own Garrison, 2M 

Retention of Province opposed by 
General Stewart, 21iQ 

Routes to — 

Le Messurier's, Major, table for 
Gwaja and Khojak Routes, 
1^ 

Reconnaissance of Passes, 112 
Sanitary Improvements, 332 
Submission to British Authority, 
231 

Temper of Populace — Inadequate 
Measures taken to protect 
Soldiers and Camp Followers, 
243, 2iiS 

Kandahar Field Force (Stewart) — 
Advance from Quetto, 12S 
Advance Guards — March on Takht- 
i-Pul 231 
Ghlo Kotal Pass Action, 233 
Weakness in Artillery, 211 
Advance on Ghazni and Herat im- 
possible owinfj to Supply and 
Transport Difficulties, 24fi 
Artillery, I^ack of Bullocks for, 
231 

Biddulph's Division — Retirement by 
Tlial Cliotiali Route 
Arrangements, Division of Force, 
otc. Responsibility of General 
Stewart, 32^ 331 
Cholera among Troops, 331 
Difficulties of Route, 322^ 33Q 



andahar Field Force (continued) — 
Biddulph's Division,etc.(contmu«d) — 
First Column — 

Baghao — Affair with Tribesmen, 
321 

Constitution, 321 

Damars of Smalan, Threatened 

Attack, 323 
Insanitary State of Camping 

Groimds — Stench from dead 

Camels, etc., 322 
No adequate groimds for return 

by Thal-Chotiali Route, 334 
Objects of — Sur\'ey Arrangements, 

321 

Record of discipline, 329 
Second and Third Columns — 
Nervous Tension among Troops, 

328 

Organization, 32fi 

Separation at Cliinjan owing to 

lack of Supplies, 327, 331 
Survey Work, 327 
Sickness among Troops, 329 
Ceremonial Entry into Kandahar, 
231 

Risks involved — Lack of Pre- 
cautionary Measures, etc., 
241 

Comparison between General 
Stewart's Position at Kanda- 
har and Wellington's at 
Lusaca, 2ali 

Concentrotion at Abdur Rahman, 
237 

Constitution, 12fl 

Hospital Arrangements in Kandahar, 

245. 2M 
Line of Communications, 318 

Bombay Division Guarding Line, 

120. 121, 122, 131 
Posts between Kandahar and 

Quetta. 31il 
Raids on, .317. 333 
Multan Garrison, L31 
Pathan Attack on Camp of Royal 
Artillery and 59th Foot, 2M 
Pathans in Native Regiments, Dis 

quieting Attitude, 125 
Quetta — Insanitary Condition, L23 
Reduction in Force — General 
Stewart's Proposal, 24 
Lytton's, Lord, Consent, 318 
Troops selected for return — 

Routes to be followed, 3'>n 
scr alMO subheading Biddulph's 
Division 
Reorganization, 1211 
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Kandahar Field Force {eontimted) — 
Strained Rolfttions between Oenorals 

Stowart and liiddulph, 123 
SicknosB among Troops, 124. Iil2 
Supplien, Scarcity of, 245. 246. note 2j 

31 S 

Transport Difficidtioa — Mortality 
among Camels, etc., 117, 
119. 130. ICQ. 233 
Breach of Faith with Sind Camel- 
men, 1 1ft 
Troops remaining for Simimer of 
1879— 
Distribution, 319 
Health, 322 

Quarters — General Stewart's Ar- 
rangements, 331 
aee also Helm and and Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai Expeditions, 
Kaufmann — Advice to Shero Ali to 
mako peace, 144 
Letters to Shere Ali at Mazar-i- 
Sharif, 152 
Keen, Major — Action at Baghao, 224 
Kennedy, Colonel — Dispositions in 
Action at Ghlo Kotal Pass, 
234. 2M 

Khclat - i - Ghilzai Expedition (Stew- 
art)— 

Afghan Garrison withdrawn, 25Q 
Argandab and Arghesan Valleys — 

Investigation of Resources, 

232 

Constitution of Force, 247 

Distance traversed, 243 

Order of Advance, 243 

Position of Fort, 2iiQ 

Rear Brigade and Divisional Hospi- 
tal loft at Jaldak, 249 

Responsibility of General Stewart 
for what he know to bo a 
risky and futile Expedition, 
2iil 

Return to Kandahar — Difficvdtios of 
March, Lock of Transport, 
etc., 253 

Scarcity of Supplies, Lack of warm 
clothing, etc., 249, 26L 250. 
note 1 

Transport Difficulties — Mortality 
among Camels, 249. 2iia 
Khojak pass — 

Occupation by General Biddulph's 

Division, 1 14 
Reconnaissance of, 112 
Roatl Construction, 115 
Khojak Route to Kandahar — Major 
Le Messurior's table, 129. noto 1 



KhoBt Expedition (Robert«)-- 

Afghan Governor's Readiness to 
hand over Administration of 
Khost to General Roberts, 
203 

Climate, etc., of Khost Valley, 2D5 
Constitution of Force, 202 
Distance traversed. 203 
Effect on Tribe-sraen throughout 

North-West Frontier, 332 
Exploration and Survey of Vallev, 

221 

Incidents of the March, 204 
Inhabitants of the Valley and 
Neighbouring Tribesmen, At- 
titude of — 
MahomDd Akram's Warning, 200 
Precautions taken by General 
Roberts — Warning to Villa- 
gers, Hostages taken, etc., 207 
Mangal Attack — 
Camp attacked, 202 
Casualties, 211 

Cavalry Reconnaissance under 

Major Stewart, 208 
Mahsud Waziri Raid and burning 

of Tank — Effect on General 

Roberts' Position. 222 
Responsibility of Expedition resting 

entirely with General Roberts, 

220 

Retirement, 22fL 221 
Second Gatherina of Tribesmen re- 
ported — Retirement resolved 

on, 223 
Sickness among Troops, 222 
Sultan Jan appointed to hold Khost 

with Turi Levies, 224 
Rescued from Mangal Attack, 22fi 
Supplies — Arrival of Convoy, 221 
Villages plimdered and burnt — No 

Prisoners to bo taken, etc., 

210. 211. 213 
Roberts's, General, Account of 

Transaction, 220 
Discrepancies between First and 

Second Accoimts, 
Waziri Prisoners, '21 1 

Attempt to escape during Scare 

of Night Attack, Number 

Killed and Wounded, 218 
Yakubi Outpost, Experiences of, 

210 

Khugiani Rising — Action at Futto- 
habad. etc., aee Futtehabad 

Khushdil Khan - ka - Killa — Fort re- 
paired and garrisoned by 
General Biddulph, 112 
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Khwas, Malik, — Chief of Friendly 
minonty of the Zakka Khel, 
50, 5L 52 

Khyber Piisa and Tribes — 

iUtornative Itoute — Rocomiaissanco 
Party unable to di«eovcr 
practicable alternative route, 

Arrangements with Tribes — Major 
Cavagnari's Arrangements, 
etc., Mi 

Force raised for service with the 
British, Cost, etc., 168 and 
note 2i IM 

Futility of Subsidy System, 109. 

188. aaa 

Description of the Pass, 3Q 
Hostile Attitude of Tribes, 194^ 280. 

Tytler's Recall from Bazar Valley, 
181. liil 

Renimciation of Authority by Amir 
— Conditions of Peace laid 
down by Lord Lytton, 

Survey Parties, Attacks on, IM 

see also Names of Tribes. 
Khyber River — Sickness due to Water 
of, 30 

"King's," 8th— GaUantry at Peiwar 
Kotal, 87i OL fMte 1 
Haines', Sir F., Praise of, 3fifi 
Kuram District — 

Annexation — General Roberta's ad- 
dress to Chiefs, etc., 105 
British Control — Conditions of Peace 
laid down by Lord Lytton, 
232 

Limit of British Administration 
fixed at AU Khel. M2. 
Description, Ilii 
Kurom Field Force (Roberts) — 
Commiasiiriat Difficulties, 304 
Distribution of Troops, Jan. 1879, 202 
Haines', Sir F., Visit, 3Qfl 
Haste and Rashness displayed by 
General Roberts throughout 
Campaign, OA 
Kabul, Advance on, Co-oporation 

in, see Kabul 
Line of Communications — 
Length of, 20Q 

Raids by Tribesmen, 164.201.304 
Troops sent to strengthen, 227 
Watson's, General, Command, 305 
Mcpherson, Mr., Special Corre- 
spondent of Standard — Lord 
Robert-a' Charges against, 
314. tu>te 



Kurain Field Force {conlinued) — 
Position in January, 1879 — Length 
of Lines of Communication, 
etc., 200 

Sappari Pass, Examination of — 
Mangal Attack on Transport 
Train in Manjiar Defile, 3fl 
Criticism of Gen. Roberts' Dis- 
positions, Neglect of Precau- 
tions, etc., 103, note 2, 106, 
108. twte 2 
Shutorgardan Reconnaissance, 96 
Sickness among tr(X}p8, 200. 222 
Theft from Field Treasury Chest by 
Native non - commissioned 
officer of 29th Punjab In- 
fantry, IM 
Transport Difficulties, 20L 205 
aee also Peiwjvr Kotal <Action, Khost 
Expedition and Kuram Forts 
Kiu-am Forts, General Roberts's Ad- 
vance on. 
Cavalry rush — Attempt to inter- 
cept Fugitives from Kapi- 
ytmg, 

Difficulties of Route, 68, 59 
Division of Column and Isolation of 
Detachments — Advance con- 
ducted on assumption that 
Afghans would not atteM^k, 
60 

Evacuation by Amir's troops. News 
of, 59 

Garrison left by General Roberts, fi2 
Route selected, 52 
Ruinous Condition, 62 

L 

Logman Valley — Disturbances stirred 
up by Azmatulla, etc., 191, 
194. 2fi2 
Lalpura District — 

Cavagnari's, Major, Reception of 
Mahomed Shah Kimn after 
occupation of Dakka, 32 
Mohmands' tlireateued Attack on, 
296 

Swat, Akhond of. Efforts to stir up 
Mahomed Shah Khan against 
the British, LM 
Leach, Capt. E. P., of Survey Depart- 
ment — Shinwari attack on, 
Gallantry of Capt. Leach, eto., 
195 

Limond, Col. — Construction of cart 
road from Jamrud to Dakka, 
42 and note 
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Lines of Communioation — 

Kandahar Field Force, 316. aiA 
Bombay Divinion, Work in 
Guarding Linee, hJU^ 12L 122^ 

mi 

Raids on Linos. 317. 222 
Khyber Lino — Hostility of Tribes, 
etc., 3^ 52, 34i 280^ 223 
Maude's Division, Duties of, 41. 
277. 2aii 
Kuram Field Force — Length of 
Lines. Tribesmen's Raids, 
etc., 101, 200, 20L 22L 2lM 
Lucas, Captain, 1JL2 
Lytton, Lord — Viceroy of India — 
Augmentation of Indian Native 
Army in Oct. 1878— DefecU 
of Method, etc., Ii2 and 
note I 

Cavagnari's, Maj., Khybor Appoint- 
ment due to his support of the 
Viceroy's Afgliau Policy, 189 

Kandahar Field Force, Consent to 
Reduction of, 31ii 

Native Troops, Paucity of British 
Officers — Indian Staff Corps 
thrown open to Officers of 
Regiments not serving in 
India, 16S. 

Objects of the War, IM 

Peace — 

Conditions laid down, 336 
Despatch announcing Conclusion 
— Moderation of tone. Value 
as historical document, etc., 
342. 343 

Difference of Opinion with Home 
Government as to Re-settle- 
mont of Afghanistan, 106 

Establishment of an Afghan 
Qovommont an essential Pre- 
liminary, IQh^ 
Programme — Simultaneous throe- 
fold Invasion of Afghanistan, 
lOQ 

Programme going to pieces at 
first contact with hard facts 
— Sir 8. Browne's entire force 
occupied in keeping open the 
Khyber, 22 
Rushing into War without counting 
the Cost — Inability to rein- 
force the 2nd Division of 
Peshawar Valley Field Force, 
45 

Throe Lines of Advance with 
Troops and Transport none 
too numerous for one, 46 



Lytton, Lord (^continued)— 

Siege Train sent on to Quetta, in 
spite of reduction of Kanda- 
har Field Force, 21^ 

Wali Maliomed Khan, Selection as 
possible successor to Shere 
Ali, IM 

Candidature no longer pressed, 310 



Macgregor, Col. C. M. — Recommenda- 
tion of Second Invasion of 
Bazar Valley, LL4 
Mocnabb, Mr. — Political Adviser to 
Gen. Maude 

Appointment, 183. 2&1 

Bazar Expedition, Termination of — 
Approval of Gen. Maude's 
Action. 183 

Qualifications for Political Post in 
the Khybor superior to thoso 
of Major Cavagnari, 1 89 
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